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A | " A manis as old 


as he feels, 
And a woman is as 


old as she looks"— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


keeps one young both 


in feeling and looks. 
It induces life and beauty, 
fairness and exhilaration, quickens 
circulation, removes dead skin, and allows the clear, 
fresh under skin to appear. Be fair to your skin, 
and it will be fair to you—and to others. 


Now that the use of cosmetics is being inveighed 
against from the very pulpits, the importance of a pure soap 
becomes apparent. The constant use of Hand Sapolio 
produces so fresh and rejuvenated a condition of the skin 
that all incentive to the use of cosmetics is lacking. 


HAND SAPOLIO JS 


SO PURE that it can be freely used on a new-born baby or the 
skin of the most delicate beauty. 


SO SIMPLE that it can be a part of the invalid’s supply with 


beneficial results. 


SO EFFICACIOUS as to almost bring the small boy into a 


state of “‘surgical cleanliness,’’ and keep him there. 
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Wall Street and the Hlouse of 
Dollars 


BY ERNEST CROSBY 


YREAT is Wall Street andthe Senate is its prophet! That is the 
conféssion of faith of the prevailing political religion of Washing- 
ton. People must have faith in something, and they will spend 
their lives in seeking something stable on which to place their 
feet, and in this the politician is like other people. He must find 
the source of real political power and put himself into connection 
with it, and to-day this power exists in the Senate as in no 
other part of the national government. The discerning man 





who wanders about Washington in search of the real source of 
authority looks in vain until he reaches the Senate Chamber, and then he be- 
gins to feel ‘‘hot.” There is something there that means business. It may not 
be the holy of holies itself, but it is at any rate its anteroom, and the inefiable 
atmosphere of dynamic force is there. Behind these respectable-looking gen- 
tlemen who sit so nonchalantly at their desks, the Real Thing must be some- 
where concealed. 

And this is true, for we are in the House of Dollars, and the solid thing behind 
it is gold. It is indeed a temple, and the hidden deity is the Golden Calf, and 
these are its high priests who are sent up by all the tribes to serve at its altar and 
carry out its behests. And it is no heathen idol, either, that has eyes and sees not 
and ears and hears not; but it sees and hears everything, and behind the veil 
(and we may suppose with a wink in its aureate eve) it governs the country for a 
people who think that they govern themselves. 

For whatever we may say against Wall Street, it has this one fundamental 
merit: it is the Real Thing. Whatever its vices, it has the supreme virtue of 
vitality, and this Washington has not got. The condemnation of our beautiful 
capital on the Potomac is, that, like the church of Sardis, it has a name that it 
lives and is dead. Our national political organization is an admirably devised 
system of wires and machinery intended to receive its motive power from the 
people, but somehow they fail to connect. The site of Washington was carefully 
selected as near as possible to the center of population of a century ago, so that 
the popular will might most readily express itself there. But immediately the 
center of population began to move away in one direction, and the center of 
power in another. Our center of population is pretty near the Mississippi now, 


and our center of power is on the Hudson. Who shall explain this curious 
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phenomenon? The reason is simple enough. Our center of gravity is deter- 
mined not by men, but by dollars; not by flesh and blood, but by gold. This 
precious metal has a power of generating political power that the mere animal 
magnetism of masses of men has failed to supply. Wall Street has tapped the 
national wire, and its big gold dynamo is making the machine go, while the 
people look on in impotence—and the connection is made in the Senate Chamber. 
That explains the dominating influence of that house, and the smug, superior 
self-satisfaction of its members. They are in touch with the Real Thing. Great 
is Wall Street and the Senate is its prophet! 

It is fine to be the Real Thing. Whether you are good or bad, it is great to be 
real. Heaven is real and hell is real, and in between are all the shams and 
makeshifts of a make-believe civilization. Wall Street is real and Washington 
is not. Dig in Pennsylvania Avenue and you will find Wall Street under the 
surface. That narrow defile of a street, flanked by its banks and deposit vaults, 
with the forgotten church at its end overshadowed by the sky-scraping temples of 
finance, is the center of America to-day, and Washington in a mere simulacrum,. 
like the gilt pipes of an organ, only for show, while the real tunes are played out 
of sight underneath. And the fault lies with the Senate, whose treason consists 
in the fact that it takes its orders from dollars and not from the people, and has 
chosen the dynamo of wealth and not that of its human constituents. 

This is the situation. Here we are, a great and vigorous people, generating 
power enough to run a dozen governments, and our government has got away 
from us, and switched us off, and our nominal representatives are getting their 
motive power elsewhere. There in the Senate Chamber is the center of the 
conspiracy which has defrauded us of our rights. It will soon be with us as it 
was with the Roman oligarchy. ‘‘Senatus Populusque Romanus,” they used to 
say, when they spoke of the state. ‘‘S.P.Q.R.”—‘‘ The Senate and the Roman 
People,” and the Senate came first. "It is “The Senate and the American People” 
to-day, and we may soon improve on the Roman legend and drop the ‘“‘ People” 
altogether, and then, politically speaking, the Senate will be the Whole Thing. 
But they tempered the asperities of oligarchy in Rome by naming tribunes of the 
people who had the courage to call a halt when the Senate went too far, and to 
maintain the rights of the people against their rulers. We need such tribunes in 
this country, and their aim should be to bring the senators back to their allegiance. 
Legislative elections have proved to be almost invariably corrupt and the sure 
means of handing over the selection to the money power. The senators as a 
rule are either direct representatives of the trusts or political bosses by the grace 
of the trusts. The problem before us is to select our own bosses for ourselves 
and make the senators ovr representatives, and to cut off the connection which 
binds them to interests which are diametrically opposed to ours. Popular election 
seems to be the obvious reform. The electors of a whole state cannot be handled 
as a legislature can be. The people should rise in their wrath and demand this 


change. The world of finance has its own proper functions to accomplish, but 
it should have no place in the management of our government. Let the people 
once more become the Real Thing. 
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Drawn by James Montgomery Flagg 


THE CHIEF OBSTRUCTIONIST AT WORK 


‘‘Various senators represent various divisions and subdivisions of this colossus. But 
Aldrich, rich through franchise grabbing, the intimate of Wall Street’s great robber barons, 
the father-in-law of the only son of the Rockefeller—Aldrich represents the colossus. Your 
first impression of many and conflicting interests has disappeared. You now see a single 
interest, with a single agent-in-chief to execute its single purpose—getting rich at the 
expense of the labor and the independence of the American people.’’—‘‘ 7he Treason of the 
Senate,’ page 628. 





Drawn by Henri Lanos 


ONE WAITED FOR ITS RISING, AND YET EACH NIGHT IT CAME AS A SURPRISE 


(See ‘In the Days of the Comet,” page 687) 
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Idols 
of the 
Russian 
Masses 


BY 
CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


NE winter evening, 
when the garrison 
of Port Arthur was 
still stubbornly 
holding its own 
against Nogi’s in- 
vincible veterans 
and the: big, sullen 
army under Kuro- 

z patkin was being 
slowly forced from the penin- 
sula, a slender, seductive creature 
stepped before the footlights of 
a certain popular concert-hall in 
St. Petersburg and was about to 
begin her song. She was cur- 
rently known as the protégée of 
a notorious grand duke and in 
her hair, about her throat, and 
on her fingers glistened a fortune 
in gems. The orchestra had, how- 
ever, played but a few opening 
bars when a stalwart workman 
with shaggy head and flaming 
eyes suddenly sprang to his feet 
and shaking his fist at the singer 
cried in a voice burning with 
indignation, “Take off those jew- 
els; they are not diamonds, they 
are drops of Russian blood!” 
The audience was electrified, and, 
quick to appreciate the stinging 
rebuke which the young artisan 
had administered to the criminal 
indifference and profligacy of the 
aristocracy, they promptly hissed 
the favorite off the stage. 
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Throughout the horror and humiliation 
of the war in the Far East and the stirring 
and sanguinary events nearer home, the 
Russian public, like the Parisians of the 
~arly seventies, have continuously thronged 
the theaters and kindred places of amuse- 
ment. The tragic uncertainty as to what 
each day might bring forth has been fol- 
lowed, toward evening, by a reaction 
wholly natural and human. Not only in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, but in Riga, 
Kiev, Odessa and all the larger cities of 
the empire the fevered intensity and pa- 
thetic foreboding of the populace have 
found both a reflex and an outlet in the 
playhouse. It has been in the theater that 
the pulse of this great, convulsed and 
suffering nation could best be felt, that the 
temper of the masses could most accurately 





ANTON CHEKHOV AND COUNT TOLSTOY 





be gauged. At the present moment many 
of the leading places of amusement are 
closed and theatrical interests are virtually 
paralyzed, but until the recent storm broke, 
conditions were more than ordinarily en- 
couraging. 

Numerous characteristic incidents have 
occurred, none perhaps more dramatic or 
significant than the one cited above, though 
each in turn has proved typical of some 
particular phase of popular feeling. To 
the authorities, one of the most troublesome 
features of the situation has been the wild 
demonstrations of enthusiasm aroused by 
the singing and reciting of revolutionary 
verses. These, of course, have been intro- 
duced as encores since the regular pro- 
gramme is always passed upon by the 
theatrical censor. Of late, certain well- 
known performers 
have not hesitated to 
lampoon the imperial 
family under the thin- 
nest disguises, the re- 
sult being that rigid 
instructions have been 
issued to the police 
prohibiting all encores 
unless previously ap- 
proved by the censor. 

Some idea of the 
personal popularity en- 
joyed by the actress 
in Russia can best be 
understood when it is 
recalled that three of 
them were largely re- 
sponsible for the suc- 
cessful breaking of the 
St. Petersburg postal 
strike in January last. 
They were Mme. La- 
buinskaya, of the bal- 
let, Mme. Markova, 
of the Imperial Opera, 
and Mme. Mironova, 
of Suvoérin’s Theater. 
Snugly wrapped in 
furs and driving about 
in smart sleighs, they 
spent several days de- 
livering letters and 
parcels in all quarters 
of the capital. 

In no country, in- 
deed, are the favorites 
of the stage more ac- 




















claimed and more be- 
loved than in Russia. 
The audiences of Paris, 
Berlin or even Vienna 
seem stolid and apa 
thetic beside those of 
the chief Slavic cities. 
Though a large and 
concentrated student 
body is partially re- 
sponsible for this con- 
dition, the rank and 
file of playgoers are 
singularly impression- 
able and enthusiastic. 
Ovations such as take 
place among us only 
on the rarest occasions 
are of frequent occur- 
rence in the theaters 
of Russia. Hence it is 
natural that the social 
and political, as well 
as the purely artistic 
influence of the theater, 
should be particularly 
important throughout 
the empire. Though 
officialism and bureau- 
cracv have for years 
been paramount in 
tsardom, it is refresh- 
ing to realize that the 
stage in Russia is in 
the hands of no clique 
nor caste. Managers, 
actors and singers are 
alike recruited from 
every walk of life. A princess is the lessee 
and star of one of the leading theaters in 
St. Petersburg, an ex-manufacturer and 
merchant. of Moscow is Russia’s foremost 
producer and stage director. 

While it is no secret to the world at large 
that Maxim Gorky is to-day the most popu 
lar author and publicist in Russia, it may 
not be so generally known that the idol of 
Russian audiences is his most intimate 
friend, Shalydépin, the basso of the Im- 
perial Opera in Moscow. Years ago, when 
Gérky was an abused and _half-starved 
baker’s assistant in Kazdn, the man who 
is now hailed as the prince of Russian 
singers and the Kean of Russian actors 
was sitting at a cobbler’s bench in that 
same quaint, semi-Tatdr town. Later on, 
and still unknown to each other, they 
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MAXIM GORKY, AND HIS INTIMATE FRIEND SHALYAPIN, BASSO OF THE 


IMPERIAL OPERA, MOSCOW 

both drifted to Tiflis, where Gorky was a 
railway hand, and the future operatic star 
was singing in the chorus of a second-rate 
theater. Barely two years later, when 
they had each become famous, their paths 
crossed again, and this time they met and 
became fast friends, both having known 
anguish and obscurity, both at last sharing 
universal applause and publicity. 

Yet it must not be taken for granted that 
the personal vogue of an opera singer, how- 
ever great, or the enthusiastic scenes which 
have been enacted in crowded concert- 
hall, are the most important achievements 
of the contemporary Russian stage. The 
real social significance of the theater in 
Russia is’ best exemplified and can best be 
studied in a series of remarkable plays 
produced, for the most part, during the 
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past half-dozen years in Moscow and 
performed with unprecedented success on 
every available stage in the empire. It is 
obvious to any student of Russian affairs 
that the drama is to-day relatively accom- 
plishing what the novel did during the 
fifties and sixties. We have Gorky’s own 
words to the effect that fiction has largely 
ceased to be a vital form, and it only re- 
mains to add that the play is proving its 
logical succes:or. 

Within the decade a new race of prophets 


M. MOSKVIN, AS LUKKA, IN GORKY’S ‘‘ AT THE BOTTOM” 


has sprung up using the actor as their 
mouthpiece and the stage as their battle- 
ground. While the pages of Turgénev, 
Dostoévsky and Tolstéy will always pal- 
pitate with pity, will always evoke a haunt- 
ing, troubled beauty, their specific task has 
been fulfilled; the serfs have been freed 
and, though the reconstruction was not 
consummated, it was at least fearlessly 
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outlined. To-day it is no longer these 
issues, but the struggle for a constitution, 
the extension of suffrage, common hu- 
manity to the Jews, and the modification 
or even obliteration of autocracy that have 
burned themselves into popular conscious- 
ness. About certain of these themes have 
been written, with more or less explicit in- 
tent, dramas depicting in relentless ac- 
cents existing social and political condi- 
tions. 

The plays which have lately made so 
profound an impression on 
the Russian public, which 
have awakened Russians 
to a pathetic consciousness 
of their weakness and lack 
of will, or have aroused in 
them a species of heroic 
ardor, have in large part 
been written by Chékhov 
and by Gérky. Other men 
such asChirikov and Naid- 
yenov are valiantly con- 
tinuing the work, but it 
was the gentle, ironical 
painter of the “Intellect- 
uals” and the indignant 
champion of the  sub- 
merged who, more than 
any of their colleagues, 
realized the social function 
of the drama. It is with 
an acute sense of regret 
that one records the un- 
timely death of the former 
and the interrupted activ- 
ity of the latter. 

Regarding, as we com- 
fortably do, the theater as 
a place of diversion, as a 
convenient escape from 
business or from boredom, 
it is difficult for us to com- 
prehend the vital influ- 
ence on the Russian pub- 
lic of such productions 
as Chékhov’s “Sea Gull,” 
Gérky’s “At the Bottom,” Naidyenov’s 
“Vanyushin’s Children” or Chirikov’s 
“Chosen People.” It should, however, 
be remembered that the average Rus- 
sian takes art seriously. He preaches 
no such insipid cant as “art for art’s 
sake.” His best novels and his best plays 
are dedicated to a broader, deeper passion 
than the mere craving for esthetic stimu- 








M. BARANOV, ONE OF THE IDOLS OF 
lus, and not until most of the country’s 
wrongs are righted or her bleeding wounds 
are healed, will fiction or the drama settle 
complacently down to a trivial dilettan- 
teism. 

It is unnecessary to detail the plot of 
any of these pieces. For the most part 
they are transcriptions of that baffling 
struggle for light and freedom which forms 
the text of every page penned by Russia’s 
cherished champions. The ‘Sea Gull” 
full of eager, soaring aims, wings her way 
into the gray mists of blighted hope and 
falls stunned upon the shore. Before the 
fitful rushlight of ‘“‘At the Bottom” pass 
and repass the forlorn or insolent shadows 
of humanity’s poor outcasts. ‘“‘Vanyu- 
shin’s Children,” deprived of their birth- 
right of parental tenderness and under- 
standing, curse their father and leave him 
to moral isolation and suicide; while here 
at our feet the ‘“‘Chosen People” fall help- 
less victims of a ferocious, unreasoning 
hatred. 

You will doubtless maintain that all this 
is revolting, and is even steeped with need- 
less horror, yet the picture is rarely painted 
in a single, unrelieved tone. Through 
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THE CONTEMPORARY 
“Plain Folk” rings a manful song 
of triumph, and often an endearing pity 
and commiseration illumine the saddest 
heart or the shabbiest exterior. In es- 
sence these plays are a protest against 
actual conditions, a condemnation of that 
system which has so long blighted the best 
endeavor of brain or hand. While their 
social import is apparent it seldom be- 
comes obtrusive, for over each effort 
hangs the menacing ban of the censor 
keeping propaganda rigorously in the 
background. Whatever the lesson taught, 
it must be couched in the broad language 
of life, not in the narrow terms of a theory 
or a thesis. 

Not infrequently a play will slip under 
the nose of authority and on its production 
will create such a furore that it has to 
be immediately suppressed. Such was 
lately the case with Gorky’s “ Datchniki,” 
or ‘“Cottagers.” Privately performed in 
Moscow, it was afterwards given by Mme. 
Kommissarzhévskaya at the Dramatic 
Theater in St. Petersburg to the accom- 
paniment of such violent demonstrations of 
approval that the authorities felt impelled 
to prohibit any further representations. It 
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PAUL ORLENEV, WHOSE COMPANY IS NOW PLAY- 
ING IN THIS COUNTRY 


was relatively easy to forego ‘‘ Datchniki,”’ 
which merely shows a swarm of thought- 
less flies buzzing on the brink of destruc- 
tion, but a further order forbidding the 
production of any subsequent play by Gérky 
on the Russian stage proved a far more 
serious matter. His latest dramatic effort, 
entitled “Children of the Sun,” completed 
while he was in prison, was hence not pro- 
duced until the recent manifesto according 
conditional freedom of speech and of the 
press became operative. 

Not less remarkable than the current 
Russian drama is the manner of its in- 
terpretation. Utterly devoid of conven- 
tion or artifice, sometimes scarcely more 
than a succession of profoundly realistic 
scenes transferred direct from life to the 
stage, these plays have proved a vital 
source of inspiration alike to actor and pro- 
ducer. The social upheaval which has in 
part been brought about by the Russian 
drama, has been accompanied by an al- 
most equally significant artistic revolution. 
Hand in hand with the playwright has 
gone the player, both seeking truth with 
an almost sacred ardor, both striving to 
place before the public an unflinching 
lesson in sincerity, an irresistible appeal to 
sympathy. 

While the ascendency of the drama has 
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CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY, RUSSIA’S GREATEST 
STAGE DIRECTOR AND PRODUCER 


been due to the enthusiasm of a group of 
men, the consummate achievement of cer- 
tain Russian actors is largely traceable to 
one individual. Something over a decade 
ago, the performances given by the lead- 
ing amateur dramatic society of Moscow 
became the feature of each season. They 
were under the direction of a wealthy man 
of business who, though an admirable 
actor, proved to be an altogether exceptional 
stage manager. A practical man, as well 
as the possessor of progressive artistic 
ideals, it was not long before he decided 
to make professional use of his capacity in 
this direction. With certain of his former 
associates, and a few advanced pupils from 
the Philharmonic Conservatory, this manu- 
facturer - manager founded the Moscow 
Artistic Theater. Though he began mod- 
estly enough the public was quick to 
recognize the originality of his methods 
and the high seriousness of his aims. The 
most ambitious students and some of the 
best-known actors in Russia were soon eager 
to play even small parts in his company,and 
the influence of his theater shortly reached 
to the farthest corners of the empire. 
Constantin Stanislévsky looks, and is, 
the man of genius. Massive in stature, 
with a shaggy crown of gray hair and a 
short, dark mustache, he impresses you at 





once with an absolute reverence for truth 
and an inherent scorn of sham or artifice. 
A five minutes’ chat with him is sufficient 
to give you an idea of why he has been able 
to achieve such radical results, why he has 
managed within a few short years to 
revolutionize the interpretation and _pro- 
duction of plays in Russia. His methods 
are the methods of human nature seen 
through the medium of a clear, discrimi- 
nating mind. Though an inflexible realist, 
what he demands is not reality, but the 
illusion of reality; not life, but the closest, 
tensest, most faithful translation of life. 
One morning, when he was rehearsing a 
young woman in a rdle temperamentally 
suited to her, but for which she lacked the 
requisite ease and distinction of manner, 
he wheeled brusquely round and asked 
her where she lived. 

“Tn the ———.,.” she replied, naming 
one of the poorer streets of Moscow. 

“How much do you pay for your rooms ?” 

“Sixty roubles a month,” was_ her 
puzzled response. 

“And how much do you spend a year 
on gowns?” 

‘“‘About a thousand roubles.” 

“Very well; from to-morrow you will 
occupy an apartment in the Biélygorod 
(the smartest quarter of Moscow). You 
will have your carriage, your maid, mani- 
cure, masseuse and modiste, and in another 
three months I trust you may feel more at 
home in the part.” 

Though three months appears a short 
time in which to perfect a femme du monde, 
it seems a long while to spend rehearsing 
a play, yet with Stanislavsky an ordinary 
modern comedy with the simplest changes 
of scene is seldom produced under a hun- 
dred or more rehearsals. Every detail, even 
to the very words the characters exchange 
with each other sotto voce at the back of the 
stage, is scrupulously considered. In spite 
of this tremendous amount of preparation 
the final impression is invariably one of 
refreshing naturalness and _ spontaneity. 
Above all, the Stanislévsky actor speaks 
naturally, a thing rare, if not unknown, 
on the English stage. Any suspicion of 
affectation, rant or singsong is in fact 
utterly tabooed in the best theaters of 
Russia. 

Although there is nothing approaching 
our definition of a star in Stanisl4vsky’s 
constellation, and while each actor is re- 
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lentlessly required to sacrifice individual 
talent to ensemble effects, the principal 
players are all famous and all beloved by 
the public. Among the women, Mme. 
Olga Knipper, the widow of Chékhov, and 
an actress of penetrating tenderness and 
temperamental power, takes perhaps first 
rank. In “The Sea Gull,” ‘Three Sis- 
ters” and “Uncle Vanya” by her husband 
and in Gérky’s “Plain Folk” and “At the 
Bottom,” she interprets with singular 


MME. OLGA KNIPPER 


plasticity a widely different range of parts. 


Mme. Knipper possesses a vaguely haunting 
voice, and while not conventionally beau- 
tiful, exercises a far subtler and more 
enduring appeal. Sharing, at times, equal 
honor with Mme. Knipper are Mme. 
Lilina, the wife of Stanislavsky, a dramatic 
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ingénue of the richest promise, and Mme. 
Andréyva, Gérky’s second wife, whose 
unquestioned scenic gifts will doubtless 
achieve for her a more secure place than 
she has thus far attained. 

The discovery and development of latent 
ability being among Stanislavsky’s strong- 
est characteristics, it is not strange that 
there should be several remarkable in- 
stances of this faculty in the personnel of his 
company. Bardnov, the unforgettable Te- 
terev in the “Plain Folk,” he took from 
a church choir, and out of handsome 
Veshnévsky, who had been an indifferent 
exponent of the young lover in the prov- 
inces, he made an inimitable character 
actor. Though both of these men stand 
high, Méskvin, par- 
ticularly in such 
roles as Lukka and 
the Tsar Féodor, 
would probably be 
considered their peer 
in method and in 
maturity of talent. 


Apart from the 
Moscow Artistic 
Theater it cannot 


be maintained that 
the Russian stage 
offers any conspic- 
uous or sustained 
instance of nation- 
alism. The work 
accomplished by 
Mme. Yavérskaya 
(the Princess Baria- 
tinsky), though 
brilliant and inter- 
esting, it too spas- 
modic and uneven 
to merit special at- 
tention. <A beauti- 
ful, ambitious wom- 
an, the Princess 
Baridtinsky de- 
serves the credit of 
having been the first 
Russian actress to 
win the plaudits of 
Paris, having taken 
her company there 
during the summer 
of 1g02. 

Genuine local in- 
terest has been 
aroused in the con- M. 
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temporary Russian stage through the 
success in our midst of Paul Orlénev, 
Mme. Nasimov and their remarkable St. 
Petersburg Dramatic Company. Both in 
their choice of plays and in the manner 
of interpretation this organization clearly 
represents the most advanced conception 
of the drama, their radical ideas having, 
in fact, beer’ partially responsible for their 
coming to this country. Paul Orlénev is 
unquestionably one of the finest exponents 
of tense, concentrated, histrionic emotion 
who has ever visited our shores. Though 
his colleagues particularly commend his 
elaborate pathological portrait of the 
Tsar Féodor, he seems equally fulfilling 
as Oswald in ‘‘ Ghosts,” or as Raskdélnikov 
in ‘Crime and Pun- 
ishment.” So plastic 
is her personality 
and so supreme are 
her powers of iden- 
tification, that it 
would be hazardous 
to say in what part 
Mme. Nasimov ex- 
cels. Her accurate 
transition from the 
conscious coquetry 
and pathetic ardor 
of Zaza to the eerie 
poetry of Hilda is 
alone sufficient to 
prove her an actress 
of consummate ver- 
satility and charm. 

It is a pleasure 
to note that some- 
thing better and 
higher than a mere 
appreciation of their 
art has been accord- 
ed the efforts of 
these visiting play- 
ers. And that some- 
thing is, indeed, 
what they hoped to 
find when they were 
told by their coun- 
trymen to carry 
around the world 
the lesson taught so 
tragically in the 
“‘Chosen People” — 
the lesson of uni- 
versal brotherhood 
and universal pity. 


Drawn by G:bbs Mason 





The New Aristocracy 


BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON 





R. HOWELLS, in one of his 
recent papers on English 
life, suggests that the main 
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; tocracy continues to exist in 

#\ this era of disintegration, is 
ENG its studied unobtrusiveness. 
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Ws It is quite true that it is the 
eG least assertive class in Eng- 

masoS land, in many respects the 
most democratic, by far the least offensively 
British. Whether these characteristics are 


the result of a serene consciousness of ex- 
alted social position and several centuries 
of good breeding, or fear of the highly in- 
efficient British workman who spends so 
large a part of his time on strike, is a ques- 





tion that cannot be settled offhand; but the 
great middle class is very proud of its aris- 
tocracy, whether its bias happens to be inde- 
pendent or snobbish. 

Of course, it is «nly a small minority of 
our eighty millions that imitate, or think 
they imitate, the aristocracy of Great 
Britain, but these few thousands count far 
beyond their deserts, because, owing to the 
servile attentions of the newspapers and 
magazines, their numbers appear to be 
magnified with their importance; and the 
student of the somewhat menacing condi- 
tions in the United States is moved to wish 
that these people really knew those they 
have elected to copy and would do them the 
honor to be exact. Instead of laying away 
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their sense of social supremacy in old rose- 
leaves and lavender, our new aristocracy of 
wealth is often haughty and frigid in man- 
ner, rude to its “‘inferiors,” and not only 
ostentatious in expenditure, but arrogantly 
assertive of what it believes to be its supe- 
rior rights. The broad tolerance and high 
breeding of the British aristocracy has left 
socialism in the empire with only a wooden 
crutch to stand on, but if we have a revolu- 
tion in the United States, we shall owe it 
entirely to the stupidity of the rich. 

There is no doubt that new fortunes with 
their unaccustomed temptations, their mag- 
netism for parasites, toadies, and flatterers, 
the barricade they raise against the ordinary 
trials of life, develop abnormally three 
qualities that are latent, at least, in every 
nature: frivolity, selfishness, and pride; and 
the constant exercise of these qualities 
hardens what, for convenience, we call the 
heart, and breeds indifference for the feel- 
ings and rights of others. I have been inter- 
viewed by women reporters in almest every 
country I have visited, and it is only in 
America—in New York, to be exact—that 
they have spoken of their dread of approach- 
ing fashionable or merely rich women. 
These women consent to the interview, for 
they are not indifferent to the market value 
of notoriety, but the unfortunate medium is 
treated in a fashion which was out of date 
in Europe a hundred years ago. It is bred 
in the bone of an Old-World aristocrat to be 
kind and considerate to those to whom 
fortune has been less prodigal or else to 
avoid them altogether; but these girls have 
told me that before ascending the steps of 
the house of a New York woman of fashion 
they have stood for minutes and fought for 
courage. 

An Englishwoman, who had entertained 
at her country home a number of wealthy 
American women, once confided to me 
that the maids invariably complained to 
her maid of the refined brutality of their 
employers. The Englishwoman, who was 
large minded, added that she made allow- 
ances for these ladies as she believed them 
to be merely the victims of the traditions of 
slavery. She was very much astonished 
when I told her that the black slaves had 
been far better treated by the genuine 


American aristocracy of fifty years ago than 
are the highly paid servants of the pampered 
women whose grandfathers got their in- 
tellectual equipment at a night school, or 
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kept a shop on the Bowery. Those we have 
of ancient lineage—who have framed their 
family tree and proved their seven genera- 
tions, whose fortunes have kept pace with 
the times, and who form the somewhat 
attenuated backbone of society, in New 
York, for instance—are more objectionable 
in some respects than the new-rich. While 
they ought to know better, they are so un- 
sasily conscious of their position as real 
aristocrats in a country too large to give 
them a universal recognition, that anxious 
pride has bleached their very blood, attenu- 
ated their features, narrowed their lips, and 
practically deprived them of any distinctive 
personalities. The best thing that can be 
said of them is that they are not, with one 
notorious exception, vulgar in the common 
use of the word; and the power of this class 
in New York society was overlooked by 
Mr. Benson when taking notes for his novel, 
“The Relentless City.”” Such a woman as 
his loud, sensational heroine might descend 
upon New York and amuse it for a time, 
but she never could be a leader. 

I have particularized the society of New 
York because it is the cynosure and envy of 
all the social aspirants in the Union, its 
influence is the most extensive and detri- 
mental, it is indubitably the most heartless, 
extravagant and arrogant; and because, 
small as it is in numbers, it has come to be 
the objective point in the somewhat vague 
term, ‘‘American society.” As a matter of 
fact, it not only represents an abnormal de- 
velopment of the most objectionable traits 
in the American character, but in many 
respects it is quite different from the fash- 
ionable life of other cities in the United 
States. In Boston there is an immense 
amount of wealth and luxury; but there are 
traditions behind—a great deal of genuine 
cultivation, pursuit of art and literature, 
high American ideals, and the simplicity 
that characterizes well-bred people every- 
where. There are millions enough to excite 
the envy of the working classes, but they are 
kept in the background by the good taste of 
their owners. In the classic language of one 
of the cleverest men in America, ‘‘money in 
Boston does not stink;” and this it cer- 
tainly does in New York. 

In Philadelphia, the South, San Fran- 
cisco, money, although rated at its proper 
value, has never assumed the brutal import- 
ance that it has in New York. The million- 
aire society of the Middle West may be 
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vulgar or absurd, but it is in the main good- 
natured and generous; its principal defect 
is that it envies and emulates New York— 
that frigid manner and cool aloofness pecu- 
liar to those of the seven generations, the 
successful mask and lordly arrogance of 
those whose millions have become its bul- 
wark. The real thing as it may be seen in 
England would only excite their scorn, and 
for the matter of that it is little enough 
understood in New York. I crossed the 
Atlantic not long ago with an English- 
woman, who being young, vigorous, and 
unaffected, rose every morning about seven 
o’clock and walked the deck for an hour or 
two before breakfast. I was in her state- 
room one day when her maid entered, tear- 
ful with wrath. She had had high words 
with the maid of a rich New York woman. 
‘“‘She says you are no lady, mum,” she 
quavered, ‘‘because you get up so early. 
Her lady, she says, never gets up till one 
o’clock. ‘Yes,’ I says to her ‘what doing? 
Lying in bed, drinking whiskey and sodas,’ 
says I, ‘until she ain’t fit to get up at all!’” 

There are perhaps half a dozen promi- 
nent women in New York society, who are 
not only exceptionally clever, but who arise 
in revolt every little while and take a stand 
against the frivolity of their class; but the 
lady who spent the better half of her day in 
bed because she was of too fine an organiza- 
tion for ordinary wear and tear, is a far more 
alluring ideal to the Western woman just 
beginning to feel the power of riches than 
any which has for its core a high intelligence 
or a healthy love of fresh air and exercise. 
There is a woman in New York society 
whose notorious vulgarities of speech and 
action, to say nothing of her abominable 
manners, are only condoned on account of 
her wealth and inherited position; and it is 
also an open secret that certain of her asso- 
ciates have more than once been carried out 
of fashionable restaurants, or, resisting, 
have made a scene on the pavement until 
forced into their carriages. These facts 
reach the social dreamers in every city of 
the United States, flying to the magnet of 
their active curiosity, and the result is that 
among people who are climbing toward a 
position where they could make their own 
traditions, a decent moral or intellectual 
tone, toward which they also have secret 
leanings, is likely to be flouted as old- 
fashioned. The prevalence of gambling 
among rich women all over the world has 





been so much commented on that the sub- 
ject is trite; but it is well to insist on the fact 
that the historic nervousness of American 
women of all classes is largely due to the 
constant use of alcohol in small doses. The 
wealthier women who have come to believe 
that they are above all laws, do not hesitate 
to order it any hour in the public restau- 
rants. I took ‘‘tea”’ with five of them one 
afternoon at the Waldorf, and those that 
did not order whiskey revived themselves 
with absinthe. Then they abused everyone 
whose name came up, composing as they 
chattered, and no doubt forgetting as 
quickly. But for the moment not a woman 
they assaulted had a grandmother above the 
grade of a washerwoman, or a rag of morals 
to save her from the divorce court. 

We have now had four accredited novel- 
ists of New York society—Edgar Saltus, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Cruger and 
Mrs. Wharton. All have written ‘‘from 
the inside,”’ and, with the possible exception 
of Mrs. Harrison, who has a grain or two of 
human sympathy, not one of them seems to 
have found a single redeeming feature in the 
world in which they are, or were, a part. 
Their characters lie, steal, blackmail, 
murder, commit adultery as a matter 
of course, gamble, drink, oppress, plot to 
ruin innocent reputations, throw compro- 
mising letters into waste-paper baskets, are 
frivolous, foolish, vain and brutal; and, 
according to Mrs. Wharton, are even desti- 
tute of the ordinary virtues of loyalty and 
friendship. That there is little in New York 
society beyond what they report one is 
forced to believe, for they merely repeat 
what has been told over and over by the 
outsider gathering his facts from common 
rumor, and that has been made familiar by 
newspaper comment and the occasional 
protests of clergymen. There are appar- 
ently, only a few facts to relate, a few types 
to portray, but these are more fascinating to 
a certain sort of reader than any that in- 
spire the modern novel. Of course, a great 
New York novel could be written, for New 
York is as many-sided as life itself; but the 
author of it must possess the creative gift, 
and the large vision that makes of charac- 
ters something more than the one-sided vic- 
tims of a passing phase of civilization. But 
it is doubtful if such a book would appeal so 
powerfully to those who long to know more 
of the mysterious hundreds that constitute 
New York’s least important part. If they 
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come continually upon the same types, the 
same incidents, they turn as eagerly to the 
next exposition, hoping for the clue that 
shall reveal the composition of the halo. 
Hereafter, when an outsider who has 
made stinging animadversions upon New 
York society is accused of jealousy or spite, 
he has only to retort, “Mrs. Wharton!” 
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THESE GIRLS HAVE TOLD ME 


As yet, she is by far the most uncompro- 
mising ‘of its critics. Of the only two char 
acters in her last story that possess a lonely 
drop of the milk of human kindness, or a 
decent impulse, the one is quite brainless 
and the other a stalking horse. The heroine 
is a social parasite, who, in the supreme 
moment of her thirty years of life, renounces 
the intention to blackmail. This is the 


soberly written book of a remarkably clever 
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woman, who, if a writer rather than an 
author, is a close and acute observer; one, 
moreover, whose pen in its most brilliant 
moments never takes fire and betrays her, 
and whose opportunities for studying her 
favorite subject are indisputable. There- 
fore, it is to be hoped that her book will do 
some good, not only in making her friends 


THEY HAVE STOOD FOR MINUTES 


FOR COURAGE 


heartily ashamed of themselves, but in sug- 
gesting to the ingenuous hordes floating out 
from obscurity on the golden tide, that they 
had better find a worthier, and more inter- 
esting, model, or invent something more to 
the credit of the country. 

For this is the danger: So great is the 
glamour of New York society that it is the 
ambition of every woman who has suddenly 
risen to social position in her own town, to 
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WALKED THE DECK FOR AN HOUR OR TWO BEFORE BREAKFAST 


transport her husband’s millions to this 
Mecca of American life. And this factor of 
feminine ambition, to say nothing of femi- 
nine rapacity, is one that counts signifi- 
cantly in the system known as “graft.” 
The influence of American women over 
men to-day is greater than woman’s influ- 
ence, except in isolated cases, has ever been 
before. American men are not only indul- 
gent and kindly, but a strong natural desire 
to please women is their most famous char- 
acteristic. ‘There are thousands of Ameri- 
can women that influence men for their 
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good, but there are an appalling number of 
others—and most of them respectable wives 
—who, passively by extravagance, or act- 
ively by that form of mental pressure known 
as “‘nagging,” force men to reach out for 
more money, at any cost. Sometimes the 
result is the defrauding bank clerk, with 
whom we are all so familiar; when there 
are more distinguished gifts to develop, 
smaller fry than banks are annihilated to 
swell the individual fortune; and, in the 
present condition of American laws, Sfripes 
are avoided. But that among latter-day 
44 
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millionaires there is a large majority of 
criminals no one pretends to deny. 

It would be an extravagance, of course, 
to lay the heartless methods employed in 
the rapid accumilation of wealth to any one 
cause, particularly to hold responsible a 
society that probably does less thinking 
than any society has done since the world 
began. Men are not all as women make 
them, and the modern lust for enormous 
wealth with the power over other men that 
it brings, the delight in the chase, in risk, in 
trampling human obstacles out of existence, 
are merely a modern development of primal 
instincts. Life has changed with the ages, 
but man very little. Those engaged in the 
fight for wealth to-day might almost be 
called a reversion to their savage ancestors, 
and it is a remarkable fact that in their 
hours of relaxation, when the hideous din of 
the battle must be forgotten if they would 
live to fight another, they are far more brutal 
in their excesses than any man of leisure 
would dream of being. 

Nevertheless, their respectable wives, if 
they have not been the first to suggest that 
the gold of their neighbors be diverted into 
their own coffers, are not long whetting the 
appetite. Women who are obliged to do 
their own work, dream, if they dream at all, 
of little beyond a future competence, but 
the moment they find themselves in com- 
parative affluence, with servants to do all 
but their thinking, their ambition and 
rapacity know no bounds. The records of 
other millionaires begin to interest them, 
and above all, personal details of the mil- 
lionaires’ wives, who, once obscure as them- 
selves, are now of dazzling prominence, 
with pictures in the cheap magazines and 
every movement recorded by the press. 
Perhaps, however, the most dissatisfied 
women in our vast commonwealth are 
those who, without children, or with one or 
two that are old enough to be at school, live 
in flats or boarding-houses on an income 
too small to permit them to take any posi- 
tion in society, and large enough to keep 
them in idleness. These women read the 
society papers, envy bitterly those who are 
no better educated or better born than 
themselves, and when their husbands are 
weak, nag them into small dishonesties and 
long terms of social retirement. It is in this 
class that the largest number of actual 
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drunkards are to be found, and that from 
which the greatest number of women “fall.” 
There should be a social crusade for their 
benefit, for although the multiplication of 
woman’s clubs has in part solved the prob- 
lem, there are still thousands that have abso- 
lutely no object in life beyond their petty 
personal interests. 

And it is because the lives of fashionable 
women are rooted in the same evil, idleness, 
that they should not be judged too harshly; 
at all events their excuses should be taken 
into consideration. There is none of the 
complexity of English life, its intellectual 
and moral outlets, in the various fashionable 
groups of America, just as the brains and 
characters of the men and women of leisure 
have less development through lack of 
thinking ancestors. They are very often 
bored and disgusted, no doubt much 
amused at those that envy them. To spend 
money is their supreme distraction, and 
notoriety is at least one compensation for 
ennui. 

Life and what to do with it is as much 
of a problem to them as to the lonely 
farmer driving in his dilapidated buggy 
across the dreary unpeopled expanse of a 
Western prairie; and automobiles, with 
their new group of sensations, including the 
daily recurring uncertainty of seeing the 
morrow’s sun, has not solved the problem. 
Nor will there ever be a solution of the 
problem until universal work either be- 
comes compulsory or the fashion. 

I have never known an idle person happy, 
and I have heard few complaints from those 
whose lives were filled with a reasonable 
amount of work. The call is in the blood; 
we are everyone of ‘us descended from the 
primeval races that converted chaos into a 
habitable world, and later, we in America, 
from those that worked in the wilderness 
with their hands—even the men who had 
been of some rank in the mother country; 
for those who came over in colonial days for 
any purpose but to better their fortunes re- 
turned as quickly as possible and left few 
descendants behind them. Americans, of 
all people in the world, are an anomaly in 
idleness; it will be another century, if then, 
before they will know what to do with 
leisure, or how to lead the lives of butter- 
flies without exciting the wonder and 
amusement of older civilizations. 





The Treason of the Senate 


BY DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war against them, or in 


adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, Article III, Section 3. 
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Aldrich, the Head of It All 










NhOlG Platt and Depew are 
SW) significant only as showing 
SK how New York, foremost 
ho Ril) state of our forty-five, is 
ISS represented in the Senate, 
Sige in the body that is the final 
{jj arbiter of the distribution 
of the enormous prosperity 
ISS i) annually created by the 
SSA Reoniinn people. ore 
before Platt and Depew were sent to the 
Senate by and for “the interests,” treason 
had been organized and established there; 
they simply joined the senatorial rank and 
file of diligent, faithful servants of the ene- 
mies of their country. For the organizer of 
this treason we must look at Nelson W. 
Aldrich, senior senator from Rhode Island. 
Rhode Island is the smallest of our states 
in area and thirty-fourth in population— 
twelve hundred and fifty square miles, 
less than half a million people, barely 
seventy thousand voters with the rolls 
padded by the Aldrich machine. But 
size and numbers are nothing; it contains 
as many sturdy Americans proportionately 
as any other state. Its bad distinction 
of supplying the enemy with a bold leader 
is due to its ancient and aristocratic 
constitution, changed once, away back 
before the middle of the last century, but 
still an archaic document for class rule. 
The apportionment of legislators is such 
that one-eleventh of the population, and 
they the most ignorant and most venal, 
elect a majority of the legislature—which 
means that they elect the two United States 
senators. Each city and township counts 
as a political unit; thus, the five cities that 
together have two-thirds of the population 
are in an overwhelming minority before 
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twenty almost vacant rural townships— 
their total population is not thirty-seven 
thousand—where the ignorance is even 
illiterate, where the superstition is medi- 
eval, where tradition and custom have 
made the vote an article of legitimate mer- 
chandising. 

The combination of bribery and party 
prejudice is potent everywhere; but there 
come crises when these fail ‘‘the interests” 
for the moment. No storm of popular 
rage, however, could unseat the senators 
from Rhode Island. The people of Rhode 
Island might, as a people and voting almost 
unanimously, elect a governor; but not a 
legislature. Bribery is a weapon. forbidden 
those who stand for right and justice— 
who “‘fights the devil with fire” gives him 
choice of weapons, and must lose to him, 
though seeming to win. A few thousand 
dollars put in the experienced hands of the 
heelers, and the senatorial general agent 
of ‘“‘the interests” is secure for another 
six years. 

The Aldrich machine controls the legisla- 
ture, the election boards, the courts—the 
entire machinery of the “‘republican form 
of government.” In 1904, when Aldrich 
needed a legislature to reélect him for his 
fifth consecutive term, it is estimated that 
carrying the state cost about two hundred 
thousand dollars—a small sum, easily to 
be got back by a few minutes of industrious 
pocket-picking in Wall Street; but a very 
large sum for Rhode Island politics, and 
a happy augury of a future day, remote, 
perhaps, but inevitable, when the people 
shall rule in Rhode Island. Despite the 
bribery, despite the swindling on registra- 
tion lists and all the chicane which the 
statute book of the state makes easy for 
“‘the interests,’’? Aldrich elected his gov- 
ernor by a scant eight hundred on the face 
of the returns. His legislature was, of 
course, got without the least difficulty 
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—the majority for “the interests” is on 
joint ballot seventy-five out of a total of 
one hundred and seventeen. The only 
reason Aldrich disturbed himself about the 
governorship was that, through the anger 
of the people and the carelessness of the 
machine, a people’s governor had been 
elected in 1903 and 
was up for reélec- 
tion; this people’s 
governor, while 
without any power 
whatever under the 
Constitution, still 
could make disa- 
greeable demands 
on the legislature, 
demands which did 
not sound well in 
the ears of the coun- 
try and roused the 
people everywhere 
to just what was the 
source of the most 
respectable _ politi- 
cian’s security. So, 
Aldrich, contrary to 
his habit in recent 
years, took personal 
charge of the cam- 
paign and tried to 
show the people of 
Rhode Island that 
they were helpless 
and might as well 
quiet ‘down, accept 
their destiny and spare his henchmen the 
expense and labor of wholesale bribery and 
fraud. 

But, as a rule, Aldrich no longer con- 
cerns himself with Rhode Island’s petty 
local affairs. ‘‘ Not until about a year or so 
before it comes time for him to be elected 
again, does he get active,”’ says his chief 
henchman, Gen. Charles R. Brayton, the 
state’s boss. ‘‘He doesn’t pay much at- 
tention to details.” Why should he? 
Politically, the state is securely ‘‘the inter- 
ests’ ” and his; financially, ‘‘the interests ”’ 
and he have incorporated and assured to 
themselves in perpetuity about all the 
graft—the Rhode Island Securities Com- 
pany, capitalized at and paying excellent 
dividends upon thirty-nine million dol- 
lars, representing an actual value of less 
than nine million dollars, owns, thanks 
to the munificence of the legislature, the 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., SON-IN-LAW OF 
SENATOR ALDRICH 
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state’s street and trolley lines, gas and 
electric franchises, etc., etc. It began in 
a street railway company of Providence in 
which Aldrich, president of the Providence 
council and afterwards member of the legis- 
lature, acquired an interest. The sugar 
trust’s Searles put in a million and a half 
shortly after the 
sugar trust got its 
license to loot 
- through Aldrich at 
Washington; the 
legislature passed 
the necessary Jaws 
and gave the neces- 
sary franchises; 
Senator Steve El- 
kins and his crowd 
were invited in; 
more legislation; 
more franchises, 
more stocks and 
bonds, the right to 
loot the people of 
the state in perpe- 
tuity. Yes, Aldrich 
is rich, enormously 
rich, and his mind 
is wholly free for 
the schemes he plots 
and executes at 
Washington. And, 
like all the other 
senators who own 
large blocks of 
stocks and bonds in 
the great drainage companies fastened upon 
America’s prosperity, his service is not the 
less diligent or adroit because he himself 
draws huge dividends from the people. 


Early Training of Aldrich 


He was born in 1841, is only sixty-four 
years old, good for another fifteen years, 
at least, in his present rugged health, 
before ‘‘the interests” will have to select 
another for his safe seat and treacherous 
task. He began as a grocery boy, got the 
beginning of one kind of education in the 
public schools and in an academy at East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island. He became 
clerk in a fish store in Providence, then 
clerk in a grocery, then bookkeeper, part- 
ner, and is still a wholesale grocer. He 
was elected to the legislature, applied 
himself so diligently to the work of getting 





his real education that he soon won the 
confidence of the boss, then Senator An- 
thony, and was sent to Congress, where he 
was Anthony’s successor as boss and chief 
agent of the Rhode Island interests. He 
entered the United States Senate in 1881. 
In rgor his daughter married the only 
scn and destined successor of John D. 
Rockefeller. Thus, the chief exploiter of 
the American people is closely allied by 
marriage with the chief schemer in the 
service of their exploiters. This fact no 


American should ever lose sight of. It 
is a political fact; it is an economic fact. 
It places the final and strongest seal upon 
the bonds uniting Aldrich and “the in- 
terests.”’ 

When Aldrich entered the Senate, twenty- 
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five years ago, at the splendid full age of 
forty, the world was just beginning to feel 
the effects of the principles of concentra- 
tion and combination, which were inex- 
orably and permanently established with 
the discoveries in steam and electricity 
that make the whole human race more and 
more like one community of interdepend- 
ent neighbors. It was a moment of op- 
portunity, an unprecedented chance for 
Congress, especially its deliberate and 
supposedly sagacious senators, to “pro- 
mote the general welfare” by giving those 
principles free and just play in securing the 
benefits of expanding prosperity to all, by 
seeing that the profits from the codpera- 
tion of all the people went éo the people. 
Aldrich and the traitor Senate saw the op- 
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portunity. But they saw in it only a 
chance to enable a class to despoil the 
masses. 

Before he reached the Senate, Aldrich 
had had fifteen years of training in how 
to legislate the proceeds of the labor of the 
many into the pockets of the few. He 
entered it as the representative of local 
interests engaged in robbing by means of 
slyly worded tariff schedules that changed 
protection against the foreigner into plun- 
der of the native. His demonstrated ex- 
cellent talents for sly, slippery work in 
legislative chambers and committee rooms 
and his security in his seat against popular 
revulsions and outbursts together marked 
him for the position of chief agent of the 
predatory band which was rapidly form- 
ing to take care of the prosperity of the 
American people. 

Various senators, represent various divi- 
sions and subdivisions of this colossus. But 
Aldrich, rich through franchise grabbing, 
the intimate of Wall Street’s great robber 
barons, the father-in-law of the only son 
of the Rockefeller—Aldrich represents the 
colossus. Your first impression of many 
and conflicting interests has disappeared. 
You now see a single interest, with a single 
agent-in-chief to execute its single purpose 
—getting rich at the expense of the labor 
and the independence of the American 
people. And the largest head among the 
many heads of this monster is that of Rocke- 
feller, father of the only son-in-law of Al- 
drich and his intimate in all the relations 
of life! 

There are many passages in the Con- 
stitution in which a Senate, true to its 
oath and mindful of the welfare of the 
people and of the nation, could find man- 
dates to stop wholesale robbery, and simi- 
lar practices. 

And yet, what has the Senate done— 
the Senate, with its high-flown pretenses 
of reverence for the Constitution? It has 
so legislated and so refrained from legis- 
lating that more than half of all the wealth 
created by the American people belongs to 
less than one per cent. of them; that ihe 
income of the average American family has 
sunk to less than six hundred dollars a 
year; that of our more than twenty- 
seven million children of school age, less 
than twelve millions go to school, and more 
than two millions work in mines, shops, 
and factories. 


And the leader, the boss of the Senate 
for the past twenty years has been—Al- 
drich! 

In vain would “the interests” have 
stolen franchises, in vain would they have 
corrupted the public officials of states and 
cities, if they had not got absolute and un- 
shakable control of the Senate. But, 
with the Senate theirs, how secure, how 
easy and how rich the ioot! 


Source of His Power 


The sole source of Aldrich’s power over 
the senators is ‘‘the interests”—the sole 
source, but quite sufficient to make him 
permanent and undisputed boss. Many 
of the senators, as we shall in due time 
and in detail note, are, like Depew and 
Platt, the direct agents of the various state 
or sectional subdivisions of ‘‘the interests,” 
and these senators constitute about two- 
thirds of the entire Senate. Of the re- 
mainder several know that if they should 
oppose “the interests” they would lose 
their seats; several others are silent be- 
cause they feel that to speak out would be 
useless; a few do speak out, but are careful 
not to infringe upon the rigid rule of “sena- 
torial courtesy,” which thus. effectually 
protects the unblushing corruptionists, the 
obsequious servants of corruption, and 
likewise the many traitors to party as well 
as the people, from having disagreeable 
truths dinged into their ears. Tillman 
will “pitchfork” a president, but not a 
senator, and not the Senate in any but 
the most useless, futile way—this, though 
none knows better than he how the rights 
and the property of the people are traf- 
ficked in by his colleagues of both par- 
ties, with a few exceptions. There are 
a few other honest men from the South 
and from the West, as many of the few 
honest Republicans as honest Democrats. 
Yet party allegiance and “senatorial cour- 
tesy” make them abettors of treason, 
allies of Aldrich and Gorman. 

“Senatorial courtesy!” We shall have 
to return to it, as it is the hypocritical mask 
behind which the few senators who pose 
as real representatives of the people hide 
in silence and inaction. 

The greatest single hold of “the inter- 
ests” is the fact that they are the ‘“cam- 
paign contributors ”—the men who supply 
the money for “ keeping the party together,” 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, TO WHOM SENATOR ALDRICH’S ALLEGIANCE 
IS STRONGEST 


and for “ getting out the vote.” Did you 
ever think where the millions for watchers, 
spellbinders, halls, processions, posters, 
pamphlets, that are spent in national, state 
and local campaigns come from? Who 
pays the big election expenses of your con- 
gressman, of the men you send to the legis- 
lature to elect senators? Do you imagine 
those who foot those huge bills are fools? 
Don’t you know that they make sure of 
getting their money back, with interest, 
compound upon compound? Your can- 


didates get most of the money for their 
campaigns from the party committees; 
and the central party committee is the 
national committee with which congres- 
sional and state and local committees are 





affiliated. The bulk of the money for the 
“political trust” comes from “the in- 
terests.”” “‘The interests” will give only 
to the “political trust.” And that means 
Aldrich and his Democratic (!) lieutenant, 
Gorman of Maryland, leader of the minor- 
ity in the Senate. Aldrich, then, is the 
head of the ‘‘political trust” and Gorman 
is his right-hand man. When you speak 
of the Republican party, of the Demo- 
cratic party, of the “good of the party,” 
of the “‘best interests of the party,” of 
“wise party policy,” you mean what Al- 
drich and Gorman, acting for their clients, 
deem wise and proper and “ Republican” 
or “ Democratic.” 

To relate the treason in detail would 
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mean taking up bill after bill and going 
through it, line by line, word by word, and 
showing how this interpolation there or 
that excision yonder meant millions on 
millions more to this or that interest, 
millions on millions less for the people as 
merchants, wage or salary earners, con- 
sumers; how the killing of this measure 
meant immunity to looters all along the 
line; how the alteration of the wording of 
that other ‘“‘trifling” resolution gave a 
quarter of a cent a pound on every one 
of hundreds of millions of pounds of some 
necessary of life to a certain small group 
of men; how this innccent looking little 
measure safeguarded the railway barons 
in looting the whole American people by 
excessive charges and rebates. Few among 
the masses have the patience to listen to 
these dull matters—and, so, “the inter- 
ests” and their agents have prosperity and 
honor instead of justice and jail. 

No railway legislation that was not either 
helpful to or harmless against “the interests”; 
no legislation on the subject of corporations 
that would interfere with “the interests,’ 
which use the corporate form to simplify 
and systematize their stealing; no legisla- 
tion on the tariff question unless it secured 
to ‘‘the interests” full and free license to 
loot; no investigations of wholesale robbery 
or of any of the evils resulting from it— 
there you have in a few words the whole 
story of the Senate’s treason under Aldrich’s 
leadership, and of why property is con- 
centrating in the hands of the few and the 
little children of the masses are being sent to 
toil in the darkness of mines, in the dreari- 
ness and unhealthfulness of factories in- 
stead of being sent to school; and why the 
great middle class—the old - fashioned 
Americans, the people with the incomes 
of from two thousand to fifteen thousand 
a year—is being swiftly crushed into de- 
pendence and the repulsive miseries of 
“genteel poverty.” The heavy and ever 
heavier taxes of ‘‘the interests ” are swelling 
rents, swelling the prices of food, clothing, 
fuel, all the necessities and all the necessary 
comforts. And the Senate both forbids 
the lifting of those taxes and levies fresh 
taxes for its master. 


Three Acts of Treason 


Let us concentrate on three signal acts 
of treachery which Aldrich had to perpe- 
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trate publicly and which are typical and 
all-embracing in effect. 

There are, of course, two honestly tenable 
views of the tariff question. But both the 
honest advocates of high tariff and the 
honest advocates of low tariff are agreed 
in opposition to tariff for plunder only. 
And we are noting here only that last kind 
of tariff, which is as hateful to protectionist 
as to free trader because it is in truth a 
treason. 

Two years after Aldrich came to the 
Senate there was a revision of the tariff law 
enacted during the Civil War. In that 
revision Aldrich took an active part, and 
laid the foundations of his power with ‘the 
interests,” then in their early formative 
period. But it was not until 1890 that he 
had an opportunity to make his first large 
contribution toward the firm establishment 
of conditions of unequal division of pros- 
perity which have now resulted in expro- 
priating the American people from the 
ownership of their own country. In 1890 
the House of Representatives passed the so- 
called McKinley bill. As it left the House 
it was, on the whole, a fairly honest pro- 
tective-tariff measure, extreme, in the 
opinion of some Republicans and of many 
Democrats, but on the whole an attempt to 
raise revenue and to protect all American 
industries. “The interests” had _ their 
representatives in the House by the score; 
but the House is so directly responsible to 
the people that it dared not originate and 
utter a measure of frank treason. The bill 
went to the Senate, was there handed to 
Aldrich and his committee for examination 
in the secrecy of the committee room. When 
Aldrich reported the bill, there was a wild 
outcry from the House—largely for political 
effect upon the astonished people, who 
almost awakened to the enormity of the 
treason. The McKinley bill had been 
killed; for it Aldrich had substituted a 
bill to enrich “the interests” with the earn- 
ings and savings of the masses. The sugar 
trust’s schedule, for example, was so 
scandalous that even the mild and devotedly 
partisan McKinley exclaimed publicly that 
it was far too high. It gave the trust a loot 
of sixty cents the hundred pounds, of three 
million dollarsa year over and above thehigh 
protection it already had, when sugar can 
be refined more cheaply in this country than 
anywhere else in the world, the labor cost 
being insignificant. 
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But the traitor Senate stood firm for its 
masters; and the House, in terror of Aldrich 
and his “campaign contributors” accepted 
what it knew meant temporary political ruin 
—better offend the short-memoried people 
than “the interests” that forgive and forget 
nothing and never. The Aldrich bill was 
passed and was signed by the President. 
The party and the President, and Congress- 
man McKinleyand all whohad had anything 
to do with the bill went down in defeat—but 
not Aldrich, secure in his Rhode Island 
seat, and not any of the senators who were 
needed by “‘the interests.” And ‘the inter- 
ests” got their loot—literally, hundreds of 
millions a year, every penny of it coming out 
of the pockets of the people. 

The Democrats came in, and in 1894 the 
Wilson bill passed the House—a fairly 
honest and really moderate expression of 
the low-tariff view of the tariff question. 
The Senate had a small Democratic 
majority, nominally. So, Aldrich was pre- 
tending to take a back seat; and his right 
bower, Gorman, was posing as leader of 
the Senate, that is, of its traitorous band of 
servants of “the interests *—more than half 
of all the senators. The Wilson bill reap- 
peared from the secrecy of the Aldrich- 
Gorman committee so absolutely trans- 
formed from a thing of decency to a thing 
of shame that the whole country was con- 
vulsed. Again “the interests ” had been 
looked after; there had been injected into 
the bill provisions for loot for each and 
every one of Aldrich’s powerful clients, the 
electors of senators, Democratic and Re- 
publican, the suppliers of campaign funds 
and tips on stocks and shares in “good 
things,” and of funds to be lost at poker 
to congressmen too ‘‘honest” and too 
“proud” to accept a direct bribe. The 
scendal was enormous—so enormous that 
there had to be a farcical investigation at 
which Havemeyer, the sugar king, and 
Chapman, the agent of the brokers through 
whom the senators and _ representatives 
gambled in stocks, refused to tell what they 
knew of the utter rottenness of the leaders 
of Senate and House. Chapman got a few 
days in jail for contempt; Havemeyer, 
tried for the same offense, and whistling 
softly all through this farcical trial, was 
acquitted. But the scandal did not stagger 
Aldrich and Gorman and their band. They, 
more than a majority of the Senate, most 
of them traitors to the people wearing the 
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Republican disguise, enough of them from 
among the Democrats—Gorman, Jim Smith 
of New Jersey, Brice of Ohio, Ed Murphy 
of New York—formed a solid, brazen 
phalanx and forced the House—again in 
terror of the “campaign contributors ”— 
to accept the Aldrich bill or nothing. The 
President denounced it, refused to sign it— 
he almost took the advice of Tom Johnson 
to veto it. But the ‘ Aldrich-Gorman 
political trust” had been shrewd enough to 
leave in the bill some features popularly 
attractive that happened not to injure any 
of the interests, some features that made it 
seem less predatory than the Aldrich bill of 
1890; and the President let it become a 
law without his signature. In action, it 
soon demonstrated that as a whole it was 
quite as effective as the Aldrich bill of 1890 
in doing all that a tariff law could to accel- 
erate the expropriation of the people from 
ownership of any property whatever. 

Poor Wilson! Had he been a “practical” 
tariff expert like Aldrich, how he would 
have cried out against that law which bore 
his name as a cover for Aldrich’s treachery! 

Aldrich’s next great positive tariff oppor- 
tunity came in 1897. The Dingley tariff 
bill left the House more satisfactory to 
“the interests” than any that had preceded 
it. ‘The House had been gradually passing 
into the control of “the interests” and 
the doctrine that to serve “‘the interests” 
which financed the party and acted as 
fatherly guardians of the poor, helpless and 
so mysteriously impoverishing American 
people was to serve God and country, had 
gained ground, had become almost as 
axiomatic as it now is. Still, the leaders of 
the House had not dared wholly to lose their 
point of view—or, rather, to pretend to 
lose it. The Dingley bill entered the Sen- 
ate, almost perfect from the standpoint of 
the agents of the enemies of the people there 
enthroned. But not quite perfect. The 
defects were all speedily remedied, how- 
ever, in the secrecy of Aldrich’s committee 
room. And the third Aldrich tariff bill 
became a law. Like the Aldrich - emas- 
culated anti-trust legislation, like the Al- 
drich-manipulated laws for the regulation 
of railways, this law is, in its main sched- 
ules—those dealing with the fundamental 
necessaries of civilized life used by all the 
people—a stupendous robbery, taking cog- 
nizance of the huge developments of Ameri- 
can resources to arrange that all but a 
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scanty share of them shall become profit for 
the plunderers. And since 1897 the up- 
piling of huge fortunes, the reduction of the 
American people toward wage and salary 
slavery has gone forward with amazing 
rapidity. ‘The thieves use each year’s rich 
haul to make larger nets for larger hauls 
the next. 

The abounding prosperity, the immense 
amount of work to do, has caused the 
paying of salaries and wages that, as the 
reports of the commercial agencies show, 
are in money almost as high as they were 
fifteen years ago and about where they were 
in purchasing power thirty years ago. But 
the cost of living. is going up, up, faster than 
incomes; and the number of tenant farmers, 
of renters, of paupers, of unemployed has 
increased as never before, even in straight- 
ened times. In place of the old proportion 
in the lot of the American people, there is 
gross disproportion. How Aldrich must 
laugh as he watches the American people 
meekly submitting to this plundering 
through tariff and railway rates and hugely 
overcapitalized corporations! And what, 
think you, must be his opinion of the man 
who in all seriousness attributes the astound- 
ing contrasts between the mountainous 
fortunes of the few and the ant-hill hoard- 
ings of the many to the superior intelligence 
of the few? Yet, Aldrich’s contempt for 
the mentality of the masses is not unjusti- 
fied, is it? 


A Juggler of Legislation 


How does Aldrich work? Obviously, 
not much steering is necessary, when the 
time comes to vote. ‘‘ The interests” have a 
majority and tospare. The only questions 
are such as permitting a senator to vote 
and at times to speak against “the interests” 
when the particular measure is mortally 
offensive to the people of his particular 
state or section. Those daily sham battles 
in the Senate! Those paradings of sham 
virtue! Is it not strange that the other 
senators, instead of merely busying them- 
selves at writing letters or combing their 
whiskers, do not break into shouts of 
laughter ? 

Aldrich’s real work—getting the wishes 
of his principals, directly or through their 
lawyers, and putting these wishes into 
proper form if they are orders for legisla- 
tion or into the proper channels if they are 


orders to kill or emasculate legislation— 
this work is all done, of course, behind the 
scenes. When Aldrich is getting orders, 
there is of course never any witness. The 
second part of his task—execution—is in 
part a matter of whispering with his chief 
lieutenants, in part a matter of consultation 
in the secure secrecy of the Senate com- 
mittee rooms. Aldrich isin person chair- 
man of the chief Senate committee— 
finance. There he labors, assisted by 
Gorman, his right bower, who takes his 
place as chairman when the Democrats are 
in power; by Spooner, his left bower and 
public mouthpiece; by Allison, that Nestor 
of .craft; by the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
Penrose; by Tom Platt of New York, cor- 
ruptionist and lifelong agent of corrup- 
tionists; by Joe Bailey of Texas, and 
several other sympathetic or silent spirits. 
Together they concoct and sugar-coat the 
bitter doses for the people—the loot meas- 
ures and the suffocating of the measures 
in restraint of loot. In the unofficial but 
powerful steering committee—which re- 
ceives from him the will of “the interests” 
and translates it into “party policy’—he 
works through Allison as chairman—but 
Allison’s position is recognized as purely 
honorary. 

And, also, Aldrich sits in the powerful 
interstate-commerce committee; there, he 
has his “pal,” the brazen Elkins of West Vir- 
ginia,as chairman. He is not on the com- 
mittee on appropriations; but Allison is, 
is its chairman, and Cullom of Illinois is 
there—and in due time we shall endeavor 
to get better acquainted with both of them. 
In the commerce committee, he has Frye 
of Maine, to look after such matters as 
the projected, often postponed, but never 
abandoned, loot through ship subsidy; in 
the Pacific Railroad committee he has the 
valiant soldier, the honest lumber and rail- 
way multi-millionaire, the embalmed-beef 
hero, Alger, as chairman; in the post-office 
and post-roads committee, which looks after 
the railways’ postal graft, a clean steal from 
the Treasury of upward of ten millions a 
year—some put it as high as thirty millions 
—he has Penrose as chairman. In that 
highly important committee, the one on 
rules, he himself sits; but mouthpiece 
Spooner is naturally chairman. Their 
associates are Elkins and Lodge—another 
pair that need to be better known to the 
American people. Bailey is the chief 
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HOME OF SENATOR ALDRICH, 


‘“Democratic’”? member. What a sardonic 


jest to speak of these men as Republicans 
and Democrats! 


When the Curtain Was Lifted 


These committees carry on their colorless 
routine and also their real work—promot- 
ing thievish legislation, preventing decent 
legislation, devising ways and means of 
making rottenest dishonesty look like 
honesty and patriotism—these committees 
carry on their work in secrecy. Public 
business in profound privacy! Once Vest, 
angered by some misrepresentation made 
by Aldrich, had part of the minutes of a 
meeting of the finance committee read in 
open Senate—a gross breach of ‘senatorial 
courtesy”! Before the rudely lifted curtain 
was dropped, the country had a rare, 
illuminatory view of Aldrich. Here is this 
official minute: 


“At a meeting of the Committee on Fi- 
nance on March 17, 1894, on motion of Mr. 
Aldrich, the committee proceeded to a con- 
sideration of the provisions (of the Wilson 
bill) in regard to an income tax. Mr. AI- 
drich moved that the whole provision be 
stricken out of the bill.” 


He and Allison, that lifelong professional 
friend of the “plain people,” had both 
voted aye. A pitiful sight he and Allison 
were, flustering and red, as this damning 
fact was read in open Senate, with the 








WARWICK, RHODE ISLAND 


galleries full and all the reporters in their 
places! It is the only time the people have 
ever had a look at Aldrich in his shirt 
sleeves and hard at his repulsive but re- 
munerative trade. But the people do not 
need to see the processes. They see, they 
feel, they suffer from the finished result— 
the bad law enacted, the good law killed. 

When Bacon, in 1903, moved to call on 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
for full facts about the selling of American 
goods at prices from one-fourth to a full 
hundred per cent. cheaper abroad than 
at home, Aldrich at once moved to refer 
the resolution to his committee, and his 
motion was carried. A year later, Bacon 
reminded the Senate of his former resolu- 
tion and of how it was sleeping in Aldrich’s 
committee, and reintroduced it. He backed 
it up with masses of facts—how ‘our” 
sewing machines sell abroad for fifteen 
dollars and here for twenty-five dollars; 
how “our” borax, a Rockefeller product, 
costs seven and a half cents a pound here 
and only two and a half cents abroad; how 
“our” nails, a Rockefeller-Morgan product, 
sell here for four dollars and fifty cents a 
keg and abroad for three dollars and ten 
cents; how the foreigner gets for one dollar 
as much of “our” window glass as we get 
for two dollars; how Schwab, in a letter to 
Frick on May 15, 1899, had said that, while 
steel rails sold here at twenty-eight dollars 
a ton, he could deliver them in England for 
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sixteen dollars a ton and make four dollars 
a ton profit; how the beef trust sold meat 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. dearer in 
Buffalo than just across the Canadian line; 
how the harvester trust sold its reapers 
cheaper on, the continent of Europe than 
to an Illinois farmer coming to its main 
factory at Chicago; how on every article 
in common use among the American people 
of city, town and country, “the interests ” 
were boldly robbing the people. 

And Mr. Aldrich said, “‘Absurd!” And 
the Senate refused even to call upon the 
Department of Labor for the facts. 

Anillustration of another form of Aldrich’s 
methods: When House and Senate dis- 
agree on a bill, each appoints a conference 
committee; and the two committees nieet 
and try to find common ground. At one 
of these conferences—on the war-tax bill— 
Aldrich appeared, as usual in all matters 
which concern “‘ the interests,” at the head 
of the Senate conferees. He pressed more 
than a score of amendments to a single 
paragraph in the House measure. The 
House committee resisted him, and he 
slowly retreated, yielding point after point 
until finally he had yielded all but one. 
He said: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen of the House, 
we of the Senate have yielded practically 
everything to your body. We dare not go 
back absolutely empty-handed.” And the 
House conferees gave him the one remain- 
ing point—the ‘‘mere trifle.” It after- 
wards appeared that this was probably the 
only one of his more than a score of amend- 
ments that he really wanted; the others 
were mere blinds. For, that ‘‘mere trifle” 
subtly gave the tobacco “‘interests ” (Rocke- 
feller-Ryan) a license to use the war-revenue 
tax on tobacco to extort an additional four 
or five cents a pound from the consumer! 
There are half a dozen clauses, at least, 
in the present so-called Dingley tariff that 


protect the many-sided Standard Oil trust 
alone. But it takes an expert to find them, 
and doubtless many have escaped detection. 


The Man Who Laughs 


Such is Aldrich, the senator. At the 
second session of the last Congress his 
main achievements, so far as the surface 
shows, were smothering all inquiry into the 
tariff and the freight-rate robberies, helping 
Elkins and the group of traitors in the 
service of the thieves who control the rail- 
way corporations to emasculate railway 
legislation, helping Allison and Bailey to 
smother the bill against the food poisoners 
for dividends. During the past winter 
he has been concentrating on the “defense 
of the railways”—which means not the 
railways nor yet the railway corporations, 
but simply the Rockefeller-Morgan looting 
of the people by means of their control of 
the corporations that own the railways. 

Has Aldrich intellect? Perhaps. But 
he does not show it. He has never in his 
twenty-five years of service in the Senate in- 
troduced or advocated a measure that shows 
any conception of life above what might 
be expected in a Hungry Joe. No, intellect 
is not the characteristic of Aldrich—or of 
any of these traitors, or of the men they 
serve. A scurvy lot they are, are they not, 
with their smirking and cringing and 
voluble palaver about God and patriotism 
and their eager offerings of endowments for 
hospitals and colleges whenever the Ameri- 
can people so much as looks hard in their 
direction! 

Aldrich is rich and powerful. Treachery 
has brought him wealth and rank, if not 
honor, of a certain sort. He must laugh at 
us, grown-up fools, permitting a handful 
to bind the might of our eighty millions 
and to set us all to work for them. 


(To be continued) 


Epitor’s Note.—In the March instalment of Mr. Phillips’s articles on “The Treason 
of the Senate,” the statement was made that a candidate for a federal district attorney- 
ship, recommended by Senator Platt, “had been caught stealing trust funds,” and that 


on this account his candidacy was rejected by the President. 


Mr. Phillips has since ascer- 


tained that this statement was untrue, and that the reason for the failure of his candidacy 
was not his character, which is above reproach, but was his zealous “pean of the Platt 
side of the New Y ork factional warfare. 
It is requested that any other publication which may have reprinted such statement will 
publish this correction, as the Cosmopouttan and Mr. Phillips wish to be fair and just 


and accurate throughout this series. 
The subject of the next article will be Senator Gorman, of Maryland. 
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Drawn by James Montgomery Flagg. 


YOUNG PLATT WAS EVER AT HAND, 





LUGGING LOYALLY THE BAG OF CLUBS 


The Lesson of Platt 


BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


NCE upon a sultry House 
4 occasion the late Thomas 


MANY 4 Brackett Reed, as leader of 
S 


NN ACA his party on the floor, had 
Lee just concluded a speech. He 
ONAN was followed by a Demo- 
UN ANAND ? 

Gay or Ap crat of no vast thought area 

ANIA, 7X and much narrowness of 

WN AX) observation. The Democrat 

IZGGY was one of those person- 

ages of convention who are careful to 
think nothing that hasn’t been thought, 
say nothing that hasn’t been said, do noth- 
ing that hasn’t been done, and are might- 
ily disturbed, not to say alarmed, at any 
symptom of originality in either deed or 
doctrine, on the part of other men. He 
stuck always to the beaten path in legis- 
lation, as in everything else, fearful, should 
he leave it, of being lost in the woods. He 
would not so much as pare his nails with- 


out a precedent, and his speeches, when 
one eliminated the quotations, were no 
speeches at all. 

The utterances of the big man from 
Maine had, by their force and nervous 
newness, much excited our narrowist, and 
to the end that the House be saved from 
adopting heresies so dangerous, he read 
hugely, by way of warning, from the 
speeches of publicists long dead and gone, 
referring descriptively to each as he reached 
him as ‘‘that great statesman.” 

When he had done the big Maine man 
retorted with an epigram, which has since 
as a truism found moderate adoption. 
He fixed his little seal-eyes upon the nar- 
row one, called up that fat, oily sneer 
which was part of his forensic equipment, 
and said: 

“The gentleman, Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
port of the horror with which my sugges- 
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tions have filled him, has fallen back 
upon the past, and pelted me with ex- 
cerpts from the speeches of this ‘states- 
man’ and that ‘statesman,’ all of whom 
he compliments as ‘great.’ It is plain 
that he expects me to be crushed beneath 
the weight of those authorities, whom he 
draws from out the cobwebs and the 
collected dusts of time, and who are sup- 
posedly ponderous because they are old. 
The past he thinks is to put fetters on the 
present, and I am to sit tongue-tied lest 
I contradict a patriarch. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, and for the considera- 
tion of the gentleman who comes marching 
to the field with such a throng of ‘states- 
men’ at his back, 1 should like to propose 
a question. I should like, if I may, to 
ask him, What is a statesman? And, 
Mr. Speaker, in case he be not able in- 
stantly to see his way to an answer, I'll 
even hold a lamp to guide his steps. For 
the comfort of the gentleman, and to allay 
those alarms which fill his breast, I’ll reply 
to my own query, and assure him that a 
statesman, when all is said and done, is just 
no more, no less than a dead politician.” 

The House laughed; and, since men often 
vote as they laugh, the result of the subse- 
quent roll call favored the big man from 
Maine. 

Thomas Collier Platt is first, last and all 
the time a politician. Despite the honor- 
able dictum quoted, no dozen deaths would 
serve to graduate him into statesmanship, 
or lift him above those sordid personal 
political levels to which he is congenitaliy 
adapted. To my own mind, the big man 
from Maine, while sparkling and, if you will, 
witty in the cynic’s way, offered no true defi- 
nition of either a politician or a statesman. 
Rather, I should have put it that.a states- 
man is one who helps the people, while a 
politician is one who helps himself. By this 
last, there should be no doubt of the political 
species of Platt; he is, was, and will ever be 
a politician. ; 

Platt was born in Owego as far away as 
1833. The event gained little notice at the 
time. No planets abandoned their orbits; 


no stars went shooting athwart the heavens; 
there was not even a village thrill to stamp 
his advent as important. 

His father was a lawyer, and, by Tioga 
county standards, well-to-do. Our sucking 
senator was not cradled in chill penury; his 
walks were smoothed and graveled to his 
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childish feet, with shaven lawns to border 
them. 

He went in time to the village school, and 
eke to the village church. His father was an 
old-line Presbyterian, who,believed in “pre- 
destination,” ‘‘foreordination,’? and other 
ancient theological rigidities, and was com- 
fortable with the theory that while ‘many 
are called, but few are chosen.” 

Whether or no young Platt endorsed 
these iron-bound tenets is not surely to be 
known. It is probable that he went round 
them, as he’s gone round what other stiff 
proposals of church and state have in later 
years confronted him. He has ever been a 
creature of circuities, obliquities, and indi- 
rections, and it is vastly the chance that he 
arrived at his Presbyterianism, as he has at 
everything else, not bya front attack but bya 
movement in flank. Whatever the method, 
it is of churchly record that he “joined,” 
and by way of working his religious pas- 
sage began to sing in the choir. Platt 
has since abandoned singing; but oldsters, 
who recall a melodious past, declare that in 
childhood’s treble hour he was a perfect 
cathird. 

Having studied at the village school, and 
polished his morals at the village church, 
Platt broke into Yale asa freshman. Also, 
as a freshman he took a prize for Latin 
translations. Later he severed his connec- 
tion with that seminary, without waiting for 
a degree. Whether this desertion of his 
college, while in mid-career as a student, 
was born of a Yale objection to Platt or a 
Platt objection to Yale is likewise one of 
those matters upon which history stands 
mute. In the face of the unknown, one may 
hope that the separation recorded worked 
for the credit of both. 

Being out of college, young Platt tried his 
uncalloused hand at business. He was in 
turn a druggist, a lumberman, a miller and 
an editor. In the latter réle he wrote for an 
Owego imprint until he found quill culmi- 
nation on Horace Greeley’s “Tribune.” It 
is not claimed by Platt’s most frantic ad- 
mirers that he set the world on fire with his 
pen, albeit there comes one now and then to 
exalt him for a certain line of flea-bite para- 
graphs which he was known to write. In 
later years, Platt has performed as banker 
and expressman, with occasional side flights 
into legislation as a lobbyist, and all to the 
advantage of his bank balance. 

While Platt has played many parts in 
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commerce, and never registered a loss, he 
did not permit mere trade to interfere with 
his plain destiny as a politician. Politics as 
a theater of effort attracted him, just as 
poultry as a theater of effort attracts a 
weasel, and he entered the Republican 
party as the weasel enters a henroost. 

Nor can it be said that, politically, he was 
not fitted to advance himself. His day has 
been a day for weasels to succeed. Had he 
appeared fifty years earlier, he would have 
failed. In that sturdier period there were 
such full-blown bears and panthers and 
wolves in the political New York woods as 
the Clintons, the Schuylers, the Livingstons, 
the Burrs, the Hamiltons, the Jays, and the 
Marcys. There were, to be sure, weasels, 
as sedulous to suck the yolk from the eggs 
of party opportunity as ever has been 
Weasel Platt; but they went unnoticed, and 
in a measure didn’t count. The public’s 
eye was held by the Clinton bears, and the 
Livingston panthers, and the great Burr 
timber wolves, that growled and fought 
politically; and the doings of the party 
weasels and minks and foxes challenged 
scanty attention. Wherefore had Weasel 
Platt been of that political day, none would 
have heard of him. He might have been 
trapped, and his pelt tacked in terrorem on 
the public barn door; but no one would have 
heeded, and mention of the vermin tragedy 
would have been omitted from the annals of 
those times. 

However, as we have seen, he was granted 
better fortune. He was withheld in his 
coming until the big-man era had drifted by. 
The bears and the panthers and the raven- 
ing wolves had all disappeared from the 
forests, and the reign of the fox and the 
mink and the weasel was at hand. Thus it 
will be observed that the fortunate young 
Platt matched his smallish hour extremely 
well, and came at once into notice, not be- 
cause he was big, but because there was 
nothing bigger. This last is to be corrected. 
There was one who was larger—Conkling, 
that turkey cock of politics, than whom no 
Senate gobbler ever strutted more majes- 
tically or unfurled a profounder breadth 
of tail! 

Young Platt, from the beginning, made 
up to the majestic Conkling. Not for love, 
not for admiration; but by precisely the 
principal upon which a jackal makes up to 
the lion. He was attracted by the prospect 
of those torn fragments of rejected advan- 
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tage, which go to the jackal because the lion 
doesn’t want them. 

The majestic Conkling received the ad- 
vances of young Platt with pompous tolera- 
tion. The latter was plausible, pleasant, 
bendable, insinuating; he would do what he 
was told, and seemed to be capable of those 
scarce clean details of party management 
which the fastidious Conkling never liked to 
touch. Thus it was arranged. The ma- 
jestic Conkling, as chief, occupied the great 
front chamber of party. And _ because 
young Platt, agog for profit and prefer- 
ment, was deft, willing, subservient, and 
in all things self-effaceable, the majestic 
Conkling adopted him as his confidential 
clerk, and installed him in the party hall- 
bedroom, where he would be within easy 
call. 

And young Platt was faithful unto the 
majestic Conkling—faithful as the caddy is 
faithful to what golfer employs him. While 
his curled and essenced chief swatted the 
ball about the party links, young Platt was 
ever at hand, lugging loyally the bag of 
clubs. It was thus he went to the Senate 
with his chief in 188r. 

Still it is but fair to say that just as many 
a ragged caddy is a befter golf player than 
his fashionably knickerbockered principal, 
just so was young Platt the superior, in 
intrigue and chicane, of the majestic Conk- 
ling. In good truth, concerning whatever 
was to be accomplished by stealth and plot 
and humbug and hypocrisy, and heading 
one way while appearing to go the other, the 
majestic Conkling might have gone to 
school to Caddy Platt. The latter was and 
is an American composite, reduced and 
diminished, of both Talleyrand and Riche- 
lieu. He has neither the depth nor breadth 
nor strength of mind of the two Frenchmen; 
but at deception, and what petty diploma- 
cies hold their breath for fear of being 
heard, and creep about at midnight while 
bold men sleep, he has shown himself their 
blood brother. 

It is difficult, in any sketch of Platt, to tell 
what he has publicly done, for he has pub- 
licly done nothing. Nowhere in the body of 
our laws are to be found the amendatory 
hammer-marks of Platt. Doubtless he 
might have evolved a measure, and worked 
at it on the anvil of legislation until he had 
beaten it into a statute. Doubtless he has 
the intelligence; but if so, then he has 
lacked the impulse so to do. 
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Perhaps his selfish education made 
against it. As a boy Platt was taught— 
what most American lads are taught—that 
life offers but two targets worthy a wise 
man’s aim. If he might make himself rich, 
or lift himself into high office, he could 
write himself among life’s victors; but to do 
a public good would be to waste his time. 
And he learned this selfish lesson in his 
heart. Acting thereon if, in the public 
sense, he has supported a policy or taken a 
position, the reason which moved him was 
ever a private one. With him patriotism 
was Plattism, and he has decided his public 
attitudes by consulting his pocket. 

When the Civil War befell, Platt was 
twenty-seven, and there exists no Tioga 
tradition that he had to be locked up to 
keep him from rushing to the front. In- 
deed, there has never been in the Platt com- 
position aught of a bellicose aggressiveness 
which gets folk into trouble. Not even in 
politics has he gone where blows were 
struck. His successes—if he has had them 
—were never of the battle-ax. When, by 
the exigencies of an occasion, he was pitted 
against the natural war-dog, he has always 
gone down. 

The following is ah example: Partly for a 
Collis Huntington, and partly for a sugar, 
plus insurance, reason, he was for nominat- 
ing the late Speaker Reed for President in 
1896. He said he was for Morton; but 
Morton was a mask. He was for Reed; 
and yet, with New York and all New Eng- 
land at his elbow, with the sinuous Quay 
and Pennsylvania to call his own, Hanna, an 
amateur, took McKinley, whom Reed had 
distanced for speakership, and went over 
him like a landslide. That happened be- 
cause Hanna was a fighter, and Platt was 
not. 

Nowhere in the story of Platt may one 
name the man whom, blade to blade and 
toe to toe, he has beaten. It wasn’t Black; 
it wasn’t Odell; last, and most of all, it 
wasn’t the vigorous Roosevelt. The latter, 
from his veriest boyhood, made Platt fly 
before him. 

There was never the moment when the 
sly, secret, timid one from Tioga did not go 
plotting the destruction of the Rough Rider. 
And how has he prospered with that assassin 
enterprise? He moved him to the Navy 
Department to be rid of him as police com- 
missioner, and thereby opened the way for 
San Juan Hill. When Roosevelt returned 





from Cuba, Platt wasn’t sure that he 
wanted him for governor, but for such as 
Platt, with methods of spun glass, wholly 
artificial, to talk of controlling a Roosevelt, 
was like trying to put down an Indian up- 
rising with a resolution of the board of 
trade. The Rough Rider went to Albany. 
Platt became subsequently dexterous, and 
rid himself of the Albany presence of Roose- 
velt by making him vice president. And 
the latter is now President, while the schem- 
ing one waits, hat in hand, in the anteroom. 

For all that, not even the weaknesses nor 
faltering blunders of Platt should be given 


* the credit of Roosevelt as President. The 


Rough Rider is in the White House, not 
because of any dishwater virilities on the 
part of Platt, but because he belongs there. 
Still, when—as in the instance of Platt with 
Roosevelt—one beholds a gentleman devote 
himself to another’s obliteration for a round 
quarter of a century, and the one to be oblit- 
erated goes bravely on from the legislature 
to the civil service, to the police commission, 
to the Navy Department, to the head of a 
regiment, to a governorship, to a vice presi- 
dency, and by way of climax to the White 
House and the hearts of the people, the 
tale does not tell thunderously for the 
deadly powers of that would-be destroyer. 
Write it down then, that Platt has no 
strength of leadership. If he have any, it is 
the strength of the before-noted weasel, and 
should only serve at its bravest to send a 
shiver through a henroost. 

It was but the other day I heard a gentle- 
man declare that Platt was a great man. I 
did not answer him, for I reflected in time 
that his head was as empty as a bell. Yes, 
his head was as hollow as a bell, with his 
tongue for the clapper, and since he must 
gong out something he had gonged out the 
greatness of Platt. 

When the clangorous eulogist had de 
parted, he left me thinking on Platt. In the 
end I myself was willing to consent that the 
latter is great; but only as the aforesaid 
weasel is great. He could never be great on 
grizzly-bear lines. However, I reflected, 
there be things he might accomplish which 
go beyond the ponderous powers of a griz- 
zly. He could kill a rat. What grizzly 
might kill a rat? He could rob a nest. 
What grizzly might roba nest? Lastly, and 
fortunately—for himself—he could squeeze 
through a very small hole, one so small that 
a grizzly might not so much as find in its 
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little circumference accommodations for 
his snout. Taken in that light, one must 
not deny io Platt some elements of great- 
ness. He may be taken to represent the 
triumph of the little—the greatness of the 
small. 

Platt sticks closely to the little. He has 
no grand policies to come in the front door 
and down the middle aisle of events, and 
challenge admiration. No matter what he 
is about, he arrives always by the side en- 
trance and leaves by the back stairs. He 
prefers moonlight to sunlight, midnight to 
noon, and, in making his journeys of poli- 
tics, adopts the back alleys and keeps clear 
of the streets. He has, moreover, the attri- 
bute, common to animals at once vicious 
and timid, of being able to see in the dark. 
I say ‘‘vicious” advisedly; for Platt can 
hate likea woman. And yet, because of the 
flaccid character of his courage, even his 
hatreds shrink back from weapons more 
honorably Gothic than cord and creese, or 
mayhap a pinch of poison. 

In his “graft,” as in all else personal or 
political, the rdle of Platt is small—the 
weasel réle. He has grown rich not by big 
pillage but through cheap incessant piracies 
that, while sleepless to swoop on oyster 
boats or raid the docks of public interest, 
timidly let the big deep-water ships alone. 
And, even in these piracies, Platt worked 
prudently by indirection. 

Long ago when a certain ring was profit- 
ing by St. Louis blackmail the base shares 
of individual ringsters were not put directly 
into their venal hands. One careful black- 
mailer hung an old coat in one corner of 
his room. The blackmail was dropped into 
a pocket of this convenient garment. The 
blackmailed one was alone when he paid; 
the blackmailer was alone when he col- 
lected. Only the coat knew, and that loyal 
surtout told no tales. 

And so, with the sly, timid, secretive Platt. 
He has no coat to hang in some dark 
corner of his twilight destinies; but there is 
his express company—the United States. 
What fattens the express company fattens 
Platt, and that which the one receives the 
other gets. Thus you will notice the day- 
light and dark solicitude of Platt concerning 
that express company, over whose business 
he constantly bends like a painter over a 
picture or a mother over a child. In every 
public field, city, state or national, which 

offers least of “picking” for the express 
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company, Platt is to be seen most earnestly 
engaged. 

Those of the outside were given some 
recent glimpse of our senior senator’s 
sinuous industry so favorable to the express 
company. It came about through litigation 
preferred by a vivacious young person ot 
Omaha, who sued Platt and the express 
company for unpaid spy-Services rendered. 
Platt, it would appear, acting as senator, 
had planted the vivacious one in the Post- 
Office Department, where the public paid 
the salary and the vivacious one scanned, 
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HE ALWAYS LEAVES BY THE BACK STAIRS 


hawk-like, the entire departmental field in 
the express company’s sordid interests. 
The Post-Office Department can toss many 
a fat morsel in the way of contracts to an 
express company. Platt was determined 
that in said fat morsel connection his express 
company should not be passed by. It was 
the duty of the vivacious one to keep watch 
and ward in that fat-morsel-tossing, Platt- 
express-company behalf and see that nothing 
got away. The whole patronage of the 
department, so far as Platt could control 
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it, was made to feel his hungry, never- 
satiated company. 

On a principle that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire and the spy should have his fee, 
the vivacious one came into final court 
against Platt and his express company. 
Platt with a business conservatism which 
has often added figures to his fortune had 
held, it seems, that the spy ought to be 
satisfied with the sunshine of his counte- 
nance and the salary which the public paid. 
The vivacious, coquettish spy thought dif- 
ferently. And so the suit. 

While his graft-hunger is as the hunger 
of a shark, Platt proves ever the hare- 
heart, and is readily driven away. As 
chairman of the senate committee on print- 
ing he coolly gave a contract, not to the 
lowest, but the highest bidder. The actual 
purpose, whether political or mere coin of 
the realm, which underlay this remarkable 
outburst in business was never developed; 
albeit one may be sure that Platt, like 
Stevenson’s Ben Gunn in “The Treasure 
Island,” had ‘reasons of his cwn.” Before 
the contracts were let, however, the lowest 
bidder, being the Champion International 
Paper Company. of Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, appeared and asked why it was thus 
scandalously overlooked. Butler Ames, a 
Bay State congressman, was at the elbow 
of the Champion Company. Platt tried to 
make a stand. But no; his heart turned 
to water in his breast, as has been always 
the case in a pinch. Like the celebrated 
Crockett’s coon—last quoted, if one’s 
memory be not at fault, by a learned 
judge, but of morals stale and money- 
musty—he came down. The highest 
bidder did not get the paper contract, and 
the lowest bidder, the Champion Company, 
did. Certainly for such cork-screw actions 
of place-debauching and contract-grabbing, 
the Senate ought to cast Platt in outer 
darkness, first taking his toga away. 

While he wants in stark courage and 
fibrous strength, Platt is not without his 
powers of retaliation. His retaliations are 
those which lurk in treason, and of which a 
striking example was furnished by Benedict 
Arnold. As a party manager, he can divide 
and subtract, without being able to add or 
multiply. It was by this genius for sub- 
traction and division that, in those Conk- 
ling caddy days, he defeated Folger for 
governor, and a handful of years ago very 
nearly did as traitorously much for Odell. 





Yes; there are not absent in. Platt certain 
seeds of destruction. He cannot build; but, 
now and then, when the worlds back is 
turned, he can tear down. The boast is a 
cheap one. Construction is the difficult 
task, destruction easy. A common laborer 
may throw down a wall as fast as a regiment 
of skilled bricklayers can put it up. Sucha 
poor beast as a rat has been known, with his 
vermin teeth, to spoil a Rubens. 

The bell-head one, who thought that 
Platt possessed sparks of greatness, based 
his belief on this, that Platt politically has 
come untouched through crashing tempests 
which beat down other men. That should 
prove nothing, beyond a quality of lightness 
which has stood him in good stead. The 
cork outrides the hurricane that sinks the 
liner, while the tornado which uproots an 
oak but carries the thistle-down upon its 
merry way. Thus has it been more times 
than once with Platt, whose very longevity 
as a politician but proves the insignificance 
of his genius. 

Platt is not wanting in what Falstaff 
would call “a pretty wit,” and once spoke of 
Carl Schurz as ‘‘a lively Dutch peddler of 
apples of discord,” and again as ‘‘a vender 
of political vinegar expressed from sour 
apples.” Also, he is as vain as a peacock of 
what he would call his ‘‘leadership,” and-to 
say aught in its disparagement is as though 
one mentioned to some reigning belle that 
her teeth were uneven or she had contracted 
a squint in oneeye. For hours he will stand 
before the mirror of his vanity, as it were, 
combing the locks of his beloved ‘‘leader- 
ship,” the while painting and powdering 
and patching and primping politically like 
some beauty on the threshold of a ball. It 
is his weakness among a multitude of weak- 
nesses—this bent to play the Narcissus of 
politics, in endless rapt worship of his own 
picture as reflected in some party pool. 

Platt’s seat in the Senate is but an inci- 
dental thing in his eyes, and only his “‘leader- 
ship” counts. He went to the Senate to 
strengthen his grip on state patronage, and 
thereby add both weight and luster to that 
“leadership.” The Senate is a patronage 
trust. It transacts its togated destinies on 
the Scotch aphorism of giffgaff, which trans- 
lated means, ‘You scratch my back and 
T’'ll scratch yours,” to which it gives the 
name of “senatorial courtesy.” In his 
caddy days, Platt had found this out. That 
was during those two Sénate months which 
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fell to him, before Conkling yanked the 
string, and bade him follow his example and 
go into exile. And so, when Garfield and 
Blaine arid what others had aforetime 
barred his way were gone, Platt went back 
to the Senate. But in so going he thought 
of himself only as a ‘‘leader” and never as a 
senator, and was the latter merely as a sup- 
port to the former. Against “ Boss” Platt a 
president might rebel, and negative that 
“leadership” by refusing him the state 
patronage. By adding “‘senator” to “boss,” 
should a president thus mutiny, he could 
bring instantly the whole force of the Senate 
to suppress that White House insurrection, 
and teach the mutinous chief magistrate his 
place. 

While such as Platt are a public disaster, 
they never really interrupt the march of his- 
tory. They are so little, and the country is 
so big, that their mal-effect is more imagined 
then suffered. True, they are adders, and 
poison dwells in their fangs; but they are, 
when all is said, but adders of a moment, 
and their venom owns no immortality. 
They sting the heel of progress, to be ground 
beneath the heel of progress; after which 
progress goes limping on its way. One 
doesn’t like them in the Senate, just as one 
does not like burglars in a bank; and yet, 
while deploring the criminal solecism, one 
need not despair. One should throw them 
out, or drive them out, and then take 
honest measures against their return. 
While they are there for the trusts, work- 
ing always for these pirate organizations 
and never for the 
people, while they 
are guided in their 
Senate comings in 
and goings out by no 
light of patriotism, 
and their pulses throb 
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solely at the call of self-interest, the actual 
harm they do is slight. They intend more 
than they accomplish, and are feared more 
than they are worth. They bear that 
relation to the ship of state which is borne 
to the big steamship by the rat skulking in 
the hold, and their mean potentialities are 
on a par with the rodent’s. They can’t 
control the ship; they can’t sink the ship; 
they can neither injure nor retard the ship. 
The most one need fear from them is that 
they'll pillage a trifle of the cargo. 

The real peril that belongs with folk of 
the dingy stripe of Platt, is the example they 
set others before whom they sometimes 
shine out like false lights on a difficult coast. 
Should some misguided youngster, bedaz- 
zled by what he might regard as the Platt 
successes, set his wren-head course by him, 
he would infallibly go crashing on every 
manner and sort of sunken dishonesties, and 
all fashic::s of ignoble reefs. 

And yet, if oiic but study Platt in his 
career, there should be small risk of adopt- 
ing himasanexample. What is he? Noth- 
ing. What has he done? Nothing. Who 
will remember him a day beyond his death? 
No one. And, while he is living, he is as 
often laughed at as listened to! Verily, 
rightly tested, there is nothing of Platt upon 
which to feed one’s envy. He is a weak, 
vain, troubled, unhappy, unrespected man. 
His toga but reproaches him for that muddy 
ungrace wherewith he has worn it. The 
country owes him nothing, for he has given 
it nothing; in no wise has he left his favoring 
mark upon his times. 
One day he will die; 
and his epitaph might 
truthfully be, “He 
publicly came to 
nothing, and_priv- 
ately came to grief.” 
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Fy R. POTTER had just taken 
A Ethel Spriggs into the kitchen 





iq front room Mr. Spriggs, with 

) his fingers already fumbling 

4 at the linen collar of cere- 

=} mony, waited impatiently. 

cay “They get longer and 

longer over their good - bys,” 
PBAY he complained. 

“Tt’s only natural,” said Mrs. Spriggs, 
looking up from a piece of fine sewing. 
“Don’t you remember——” 

“No, I don’t,” said her husband, dog- 
gedly. “I know that your poor father 
never ’ad to put on a collar for me; and 
mind you I wor’t wear one after they’re 
married, not if you all went on your bended 
knees and asked me to.” 

He composed his face as the door opened, 
and nodded good night to the rather over- 
dressed young man who came through the 
room with his daughter. The latter opened 
the front door, and passing out with Mr, 
Potter, held it slightly open. A pene- 
trating draught played upon the exas- 
perated Mr. Spriggs. He coughed loudly. 
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“Your father’s got a cold,” said Mr. 
Potter in a concerned voice. 

“No, it’s only too much smoking,” 
said the girl. ‘‘He’s smoking all day 
long.” 

The indignant Mr. Spriggs coughed 
again; but the young people had found 
a new subject of conversation. It ended 
some minutes later in a playful scuffle, 
during which the door acted the part of 
a ventilating fan. 

“Tt’s only for another fortnight,” said 
Mrs. Spriggs hastily, as her husband 
rose. 

“After they’re spliced,” said the vin- 
dictive Mr. Spriggs, resuming his seat, 
“Tl go round, and I’ll play about their 
front door till ™ 

He broke off abruptly as his daughter, 
darting into the room, closed the door 
with a bang that nearly extinguished the 
lamp, and turned the key. Before her 
flushed and laughing face Mr. Spriggs 
held his peace. 

““What’s the matter?” she asked, eying 
him. ‘What are you looking like that 
for?” 











“Too much draught—for your mother,” 
said Mr. Spriggs, feebly. “I’m afraid 
of her asthma agin.” 

He fell to work on the collar once more 
and, escaping at last from the clutches of 
that enemy, laid it on the table and un- 
laced his boots. An attempt to remove 
his coat was promptly forestalled by his 
daughter. 

“You'll get doing it when you come 
round to see us,” she explained. 

Mr. Spriggs sighed, and lighting a short 
clay pipe—forbidden in the presence of 
his future son-in-law—fell to watching 
mother and daughter as they gloated over 
dress materials and discussed double-widths. 

‘Anybody who can’t be ’appy with her,” 
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“Pride is his great fault,” said his wife, 
mournfully. 

“Tt’s no good taking up troubles afore 
they come,” observed Mr. Spriggs; “ per’aps 
Gussie won’t come ’ere.” 

“‘He’ll come straight here,” said his 
wife with conviction, “he’ll come straight 
here and try and make a fuss of me; same 
as he used to do when we was children 
and I’d got a ha’penny—I know him.” 

“Cheer up, old gal,” said Mr. Spriggs, 
‘‘if he does we must try and get rid of him, 
and if he won’t go we must teil Alfred 
that he’s been to Australia, same as we 
did Ethel.” 

His wife smiled faintly. 

“That’s the ticket,” 


continued Mr. 
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AN ANXIOUS FACE WITH SOMEWHAT FURTIVE EYES WAS THRUST INTO THE ROOM 


he said half an hour later as his daughter 
slapped his head by way of bidding him 
good night, and retired, “don’t deserve 
to be ’appy.” 

“TI wish it was over,’ whispered his 
wife. “She’ll break her heart if anything 
happens, and—and Gussie will be out 
now in a day or two.” 

‘“‘A gal can’t help what her uncle does,” 
said Mr. Spriggs, fierceiy; “ :f Alfred throws 
her over for that he’s no man.” 





Spriggs. “For one thing I b’leeve he’ll 
be ashamed to show his face here, but if 
he does, he’s come back from Australia. 
See? It'll make it nicer for ’im_ too, 
You don’t suppose he wants to boast of 
where he’s been?” 

“And suppose he comes while Alfred 
is here,” said his wife. 

“Then I say ‘how ’ave you left ’em all in 
Australia ?’ and wink at ’im,” said the ready 
Mr. Spriggs. 
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“And suppose you’re not here,” ob- 
jected his wife. 

“Then you say it and wink at ’im,” 
was the reply. ‘No, I know you can’t,” 
he added hastily, as Mrs. Spriggs raised 
another objection; “‘you’ve been too well 
brought up} still you can try.” 

It was a slight comfort to Mrs. Spriggs 
that Mr. Augustus Price did, after all, 
choose a convenient time for his reappear- 
ance. A faint knock sounded on the door 
two days afterward as she sat at tea with 
her husband, and an anxious face with 
somewhat furtive eyes was thrust into the 
room. 

“Emma!” said a mournful voice, as the 
upper part of the intruder’s body followed 
the face. 

“Gussie!’”? said Mrs. Spriggs, rising in 
disorder. 

Mr. Price drew his legs into the room, 
and closing the door with extraordinary 
care, passed the cuff of his coat across his 
eyes, and surveyed them tenderly. 

““T’ve come home to die,’ he said slow- 
ly, and, tottering across the room, em- 
braced his sister with much unction. 

“What are you going to die of?” in- 
quired Mr. Spriggs, reluctantly accepting 
the extended hand. 

“Broken ’art, George,” replied his 
brother-in-law, sinking into a chair. 

Mr. Spriggs grunted and, moving his 
chair a little farther away, watched the 
intruder as his wife handed him a plate. 
A troubled glance from his wife reminded 
him of their arrangements for the occasion, 
and he cleared his throat several times in 
vain attempts to begin. 

“I’m sorry that we can’t ask you to stay 
with us, Gussie, ’specially as you’re so 
ill,” he said at last, “but per’aps you’ll be 
better after picking a bit.” 

Mr. Price, who was about to take a slice 
of bread-and-butter, refrained, and closing 
his eyes uttered a faint moan. “I shan’t 
last the night,” he muttered. 

‘““That’s just it,” said Mr. Spriggs, eagerly, 
“you see, Ethel is going to be married in 
a fortnight, and if you died here that 
would put it off.” 

“T might last longer if I was took care 
of,” said the other, opening his eyes. 

“And besides, Ethel don’t know where 
you’ve been,” continued Mr. Spriggs. 


“We told ’er that you had gone to Aus- 
She’s going to marry a very par- 


tralia. 
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ticular young chap, a grocer, and if he 
found out it might be orkard.” 

Mr. Price closed his eyes again, but the 
lids quivered. 

“Tt took ’im some time to get over me 
being a bricklayer,” pursued Mr. Spriggs, 
“What he’d say to you——” 

“Tell ’im I’ve come back from Aus- 
tralia if you like,” said Mr. Price, faintly. 
“T don’t mind.” 

Mr. Spriggs cleared his throat again, 
“But you see we told Ethel as you was 
doing well out there,” he said with an em- 
barrassed laugh, “and girl-like, and Alfred 
talking a good deal about his relations, 
she—she’s made the most of it.” 

“Tt don’t matter,” said the complai- 
sant Mr. Price, “you say what you like; 
I shan’t interfere with you.” 

“But you see you don’t look as though 
you’ve been making money,” said his sis- 
ter impatiently. ‘Look at your clothes.” 

Mr. Price held up his hand. “That’s 
easy got over,” he remarked, “while I’m 
having a bit of tea, George can go out and 
buy me some new ones. You get what 
you think I should look richest in, George 
—a black tail coat would be best, I should 
think, but I leave it to you; a bit of a fancy 
waistcoat per’aps, lightish trousers and a 
pair 0’ nice boots—easy sevens.” 

He sat upright in his chair, and ignor- 
ing the look of consternation that passed 
between husband and wife, poured him- 
self a cup of tea and took a slice of cake. 

“Have you got any money?” said Mr. 
Spriggs, after a long pause. 

“T left it behind me—in Australia,” 
said Mr. Price with ill-timed facetiousness. 

“Getting better, ain’t you?” said his 
brother-in-law sharply. ‘‘ How’s _ that 
broken ’art getting on?” 

“Tt’ll go all right under a fancy waist- 
coat,” was the reply, “and while you’re 
about it, George, you’d better get me a 
scarfpin, and, if you could run to a gold 
watch and chain——” 

He was interrupted by a frenzied out- 
burst from Mr. Spriggs, a somewhat in- 
coherent summary of Mr. Price’s past, 
coupled with unlawful and _heathenish 
hopes for his future. 

“You’re wasting time,” said Mr. Price 
calmly, as he paused for breath. “Don’t 
get ’em if you don’t want to. I’m trying 
to help you, that’s all, I don’t mind any- 
body knowing where I’ve been; I was 
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MR. POTTER WAS THEN INTRODUCED AND RECEIVED A GRACIOUS RECEPTION 


innocent. If you will give way to sinful 
pride, you must pay for it.” 

Mr. Spriggs by a great effort regained 
his self-control. “Will you go away if I 
give you a quid?” he asked, quietly. 

“No,” said Mr. Price, with a placid 
smile. “I’ve got a better idea of the value 
of money than that. Besides, I want to 
see my dear niece, and see whether that 
young man’s good enough for her.” 

“Twoquid ?” suggested his brother-in-law. 

Mr. Price shook his head. “TI couldn’t 
do it,” he said calmly; “in justice to my- 
self I couldn’t do it. You'll be feeling 
lonely when you lose Ethel, and I'll stay 
and keep you company.” 

The bricklayer nearly broke out again, 
but, obeying a glance from his wife, closed 
his lips and followed her obediently up- 
stairs. Mr. Price, filling his pipe from a 
paper of tobacco on the mantelpiece, 
winked at himself encouragingly in the 
glass and smiled gently as he heard the 
chinking of the coins upstairs. 

“Be careful about the size,” he said, 
as Mr. Spriggs came down and took his 
hat from a nail, “about a couple of inches 
shorter than yourself, and not near so 
much round the waist.” 





Mr. Spriggs regarded him sternly for 
a few seconds, and then closing the door 
with a bang, went off down the street. 
Left alone, Mr. Price strolled about the 
room investigating, and then drawing an 
easy-chair up to the fire, put his feet on 
the fender and relapsed into thought. 

About an hour later he sat in the same 
place, a changed and resplendent being. 
His thin legs were hidden in light checked 
trousers, and the companion waistcoat to 
Joseph’s coat graced the upper part of 
his body. A large chrysanthemum in the 
buttonhole of his frock coat completed the 
picture of an Australian millionaire as 
understood by Mr. Spriggs. 

“A nice watch and chain, and a little 
money in my pockets, and I shall be all 
right,” murmured Mr. Price. 

“You won’t get any more out o’ me,” 
said Mr. Spriggs, fiercely; “‘I’ve spent every 
farthing I’ve got.” 

“Except what’s in the bank,” said his 
brother-in-law; “‘it’ll take you a day or 
two to get at it, I know. S’pose we say 
Saturday for the watch and chain?” 

Mr. Spriggs looked helplessly at his 
wife, but she avoided his gaze. He turned 
and gazed in a fascinated fashion at Mr. 
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Price, and received a cheerful nod in re- 
turn. 

“T’ll come with you and help choose 
it,” said the latter. “It'll save you trouble, 
if it don’t save your pocket.” 

He thrust his hands in his trousers pock- 
ets, and spreading his legs wide apart, tilted 
his head back and blew smoke to the ceil- 
ing. He was in the same easy position 
when Ethel arrived home accompanied 
by Mr. Potter. 

“Tt’s—it’s your Uncle Gussie,” said 
Mrs. Spriggs, as the girl stood eying the 
visitor. 

“From Australia,” said her husband, 
thickly. 

Mr. Price smiled, and his niece, noticing 
that he removed his pipe, and wiped his 
lips with the back of his hand, crossed 
over and kissed his eyebrow. Mr. Pottér 
was then introduced and received a gra- 
cious reception, Mr. Price commenting on 
the extraordinary likeness he bore to a 
young friend of his who had just come in 
for forty thousand a year. 

“That’s nearly as much as you’re worth, 
uncle, isn’t it?” inquired Miss Spriggs, 
daringly. 

Mr. Price shook his head at her and 
pondered. ‘Rather more,” he said at 
last, “‘rather more.” 

Mr. Potter caught his breath sharply. 
Mr. Spriggs, who was stooping to get a 
light for his pipe, nearly fell into the fire. 
There was an impressive silence. 

“Money isn’t everything,” said Mr. 
Price, looking round and shaking his head. 
“Tt’s not much good, except to give away.” 

His eye roved round the room and came 
to a rest finally upon Mr. Potter. The 
young man noticed with a thrill that it 
beamed with benevolence. 

“Fancy coming over without saying a 
word to anybody, and taking us all by 
surprise like this,’ said Ethel. 

“T felt I must see you all once more be- 
fore I died,” said her uncle, simply. “Just 
a flying visit, I meant it to be, but your 
father and mother won’t hear of my going 
back just yet.” 

““Of course not,” said Ethel, who was 
helping the silent Mrs. Spriggs to lay 
supper. 

“When I talked of going your father 
’eld me down in my chair,” continued the 
vexatious Mr. Price. 

“Quite right, too,” said the girl. ‘Now 


draw your chair up and have some sup- 
per, and tell us all about Australia.” 

Mr. Price drew his chair up, but, as to 
talking about Australia, he said -ungrate- 
fully that he was sick of the name of the 
place and preferred instead to discuss the 
past and future of Mr. Potter. He learned 
among other things that that gentleman 
was of a careful and thrifty disposition, 
and that his savings, augmented by a 
lucky legacy, amounted to a hundred and 
ten pounds. 

“Alfred is going to stay with Palmer 
and Mays for another year, and then we 
shall take a business of our own,” said Ethel. 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Price, meaningly; 
“T like to see young people make their 
own way. It’s good for ’em.” 

It was plain to all that he had taken a 
great fancy to Mr. Potter. He discussed 
the grocery trade with the air of a rich 
man seeking a good investment, and threw 
out dark hints about returning to England 
after a final visit to Australia and settling 
down in the bosom of his family. He 
accepted a cigar from Mr. Potter after 
supper and, when the young man left, at 
an unusually late hour, walked home with 
him. 

It was the first of several pleasant even- 
ings, and Mr. Price, who had bought a 
book dealing with Australia, from a second- 
hand bookstall, no longer denied them an 
account of his adventures there. A gold 
watch and chain, which had made a seri- 
ous hole in his brother-in-law’s savings- 
bank account, lent an air of substance to 
his waistcoat, and a pin of excellent paste 
sparkled in his necktie. Under the in- 
fluence of good food and home comforts 
he improved every day, and the unfortv- 
nate Mr. Spriggs was at his wit’s end to 
resist further encroachments. From the 
second day of their acuaintance he called 
Mr. Potter “Alf,” and the young people 
listened with great attention to his dis- 
course on “ Money—How to Make It and 
How to Keep It.” 

His own dealings with Mr. Spriggs af- 
forded an example which he did not quote. 
Beginning with shillings he led up to half- 
crowns and, encouraged by success, one 
afternoon boldly demanded a_half-sov- 
ereign to buy a wedding present with. 
Mrs. Spriggs drew her overwrought hus- 
band into the kitchen and argued with 
him in whisper. 
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“Give him what he wants till they’re 
married,” she entreated; ‘‘after that Alfred 
can’t help himself, and it’ll be as much 
to his interest to keep quiet as anybody 
else.” 

Mr. Spriggs, who had been a careful 
man all his life, found the half-sovereign 
and a few new names which he bestowed 
upon Mr. Price at the 
same time. The latter 
listened unmoved. In 
fact a bright eye and 
a pleasant smile 
seemed to _ indicate 
that he regarded them 
rather in the nature of 
compliments than oth- 
erwise. 

“T telegraphed over 
to Australia this morn- 
ing,” he said, as they 
all sat at supper that 
evening. 

“About my mon- 
ey?” said Mr. Potter, 
eagerly. 

Mr. Price frowned 
at him swiftly. “No, 
telling my head clerk 
to send over a wed- 
ding present for you,” 
he said, his face soft- 
ening under the eyes 
of Mr. Spriggs. ‘I’ve 
got just the thing for Drawn dy Will Owen 
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anything good enough 
over here.” 

The young couple were warm in their 
thanks. 

“What did you mean, ‘about your 
money’?” inquired Mr. Spriggs, turning 
to his future son-in-law. 

“Nothing,” said the young man, evasively. 

“It’s a secret,” said Mr. Price. 

“What about?” persisted Mr. Spriggs, 
raising his voice. 

“Tt’s a little private business between 
me and Uncle Gussie,” said Mr. Potter, 
somewhat stiffly. 

“You—you haven’t been lending him 
money?” stammered the bricklayer. 

“Don’t be silly, father,” said Miss 
Spriggs, sharply. “‘What good would Al- 
fred’s little bit o’? money be to Uncle Gus- 
sie? If you must know, Alfred is drawing 
it out for uncle to invest it for him.” 
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The eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Spriggs and 
Mr. Price engaged in a triangular duel. 
The latter spoke first. 

“T’m putting it into my business for 
him,” he said, with a threatening glance, 
“in Australia.” 

“And he didn’t want his generosity 
known,” added Mr. Potter. 

The bewildered Mr. 
) Spriggs looked help- 
lessly round the table. 
His wife’s feet pressed 
his, and like a me- 
chanical toy his lips 
snapped together. 

“T didn’t know you 
had got your money 
handy,” said Mrs. 
Spriggs in trembling 
tones. 

“TI made special ap- 
plication and I’m to 
have it on Friday,’ 
said Mr. Potter with 
a smile. ‘You don’t 
get a chance like that 
every day.” 

He filled Uncle Gus- 
sie’s glass for him, 
and that gentleman at 
once raised it and pro- 
posed the health of 
the young couple. “If 
anything was to ’ap- 
pen to break it off 
now,” he said with 
a swift glance at his 
sister, ‘‘they’d be mis- 
erable for life, I can see that.” 

“Miserable forever,’’ assented Mr. Pot- 
ter in a sepulchral voice as he squeezed 
the hand of Miss Spriggs under the table. 

“It’s the only thing worth ’aving— 
love,” continued Mr. Price, watching his 
brother-in-law out of the corner of his 
eye, “‘money is nothing.” 

Mr. Spriggs emptied his glass, and, 
knitting his brows, drew patterns on the 
cloth with the back of his knife. His 
wife’s foot was still pressing on his, and 
he waited for instructions. 

For once, however, Mrs. Spriggs had 
none to give. Even when Mr. Potter 
had gone and Ethel had retired upstairs, 
she was still voiceless. She sat for some 
time looking at the fire and stealing an 
occasional glance at Uncle Gussie as he 
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smoked a cigar; then she arose and bent 
over her husband. 

“Do what you think best,” she said in 
a weary voice. ‘‘Good night.” 

“What about that money of young Al- 
fred’s?”” demanded Mr. Spriggs, as the 
door closed behind her. 

“T’m going to put it in my business,” 
said Uncle Gussie, blandly, ‘‘my business 
in Australia.” 

“Ho, you’ve got to talk to me about that 
first,” said the other. 

His brother-in-law leaned back and 
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the sort o’ young chap as’ll believe any- 
thing. Bless ’im.” 

Mr. Spriggs bounced up from his chair 
and stood over him with his fists clenched. 
Mr. Price glared defiance. 

“Tf you’re so partikler, you can make 
it up to ’im,” he said, slowly. ‘“ You’ve 
been a saving man, I know. And Emma 
’ad a bit left her that I ought to have ’ad. 
When you’ve done play acting I'll go to 
bed. So long.” 

He got up yawning, and walked to the 
door, and Mr. Spriggs, after a momentary 
idea of breaking him in pieces 
and throwing him out into the 
street, blew out the lamp and 
went upstairs to discuss the 
matter with his wife until morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Spriggs left for his work 
next day with the question still 
undecided, but with a pretty 
strong conviction that Mr. Price 
would have to have his way. 
The wedding was only five days 
off, and the house was in a 
bustle of preparation. A cer- 
tain gloom which he could not 
shake off he attributed to a 
raging toothache, turning a 
deaf ear to the various reme- 
dies suggested by Uncle Gussie, 
and the name of an excellent 
dentist who had broken a tooth 
of Mr. Potter’s three times be- 
fore extracting it. 

Uncle Gussie he treated with 
bare civility in public, and to 
blood-curdling threats in _pri- 
vate. Mr. Price, ascribing the 
latter to the toothache, also 
varied his treatment to his com- 
pany; prescribing whiskey held 
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smoked with placid enjoyment. ‘You 
do what you like,” he said easily. “Of 
course if you,tell Alfred I shan’t get the 
money, and Ethel won’t get ’im. Besides 
that he’ll find out what lies you’ve been 
telling.” 

“T wonder you can look me in the face,” 
said the raging bricklayer. 

“And I should give him to understand 
that you were going shares in the hundred 
and ten pounds, and then thought better 
of it,” said the unmoved Mr. Price. ‘‘He’s 


able remedies when there were 
listeners, and recommending him to fill his 
mouth with cold water and sit on the fire 
till it boiled when they were alone. 

He was at his worst on Thursday morn- 
ing; on Thursday afternoon he came home 
a bright and contented man. He hung 
his cap on the nail with a flourish, kissed 
his wife, and, in full view of the disappear- 
ing Mr. Price, executed a few clumsy steps 
on the hearthrug. 

“Come in for a fortune?” inquired the 
latter, eying him severely. 
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“No, Tve saved one,” replied Mr. 
Spriggs gayly. “I wonder I didn’t think 
of it myself.” 

“Think of what?” inquired Mr. Price. 

“You'll soon know,” said Mr. Spriggs, 
“and you’ve only got yourself to thank 
for it.” 

Uncle Gussie sniffed suspiciously. Mrs. 
Spriggs pressed for particulars. 

“T’ve got out of the difficulty,” said her 
husband, drawing his chair to the tea- 
table. ‘“‘Nobody’ll suffer but Gussie.” 

“Ho!” said that gentleman, sharply. 

“T took the day off,” said Mr. Spriggs, 
smiling contentedly at his wife, ‘“‘and went 
to see a friend of mine, Bill White the 
policeman, and told him about Gussie.” 

Mr. Price stiffened in his chair. 

“‘ Acting—under—his—advice,” said Mr. 
Spriggs, sipping his tea, “I wrote to Scot- 
land Yard and told ’em that Augustus 
Price, ticket-of-leave man, was trying to 
obtain a hundred and ten pounds by false 
pretenses.” 

Mr. Price, white and breathless, rose and 
confronted him. 


” 
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“The beauty o’ that is, as Bill says,” 
continued Mr. Spriggs with much enjoy- 
ment, ‘‘that Gussie’ll ’ave to set out on 
his travels agin. He'll ’ave to go into 
hiding, because if they catch him, he’ll 
‘ave to finish his time. And Bill says if 
he writes letters to any of us it’ll only 
make it easier to find ’im. You’d better 
take the first train to Australia, Gussie.” 

““What—what time did you post—the 
letter?” inquired Uncle Gussie, jerkily. 

“*Bout two o’clock,” said Mr. Spriggs, 
glancing at the clock. ‘I reckon you’ve 
just got time.” 

Mr. Price stepped swiftly to the small 
sideboard, and taking up his hat clapped 
it on. He paused a moment at the door 
to glance up and down the street, and then 
the door closed softly behind him. Mrs. 
Spriggs looked at her husband. 

“Called away to Australia by special 
telegram,” said the latter, winking. “Bill 
White is a trump; that’s what he is.” 

“Oh, George,” said his wife. “‘ Did you 
really write that letter?” 

Mr. Spriggs winked again. 


Renewal 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


APRIL, when I heard 
Your lyrical low word, 


And when upon the hawthorn hedge your first white blossoms stirred, 


Something strangely came— 
Something I cannot name— 


And touched my heart and cleansed my soul with a reviving flame. 


When the yellow gleam 
Of your hosts that stream— 


Jonquil, buttercup and crocus—made the worid a golden dream, 


Something, April, said 
To my heart that bled— 


+ 


Bled with old remembrance—‘‘ Lo ! the grief-strewn days are fled! ”” 


Sursum corda! Now, 
When blooms the apple-bough, 


April, of your pity, let your light rain kiss my brow; 


Heal me, if you will; 
Bathe my heart until 


I am one with your first primrose or the shining daffodil! 
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What Life Means to Me 


BY JOHN 


eo ye yy HAVE had a happy life, and 
ta (Ai there is not much of it I 
G¢9 would change if I could live 
i it over again. I think I 

§ was born under happy stars, 
ay ] with a keen sense of wonder, 
) which has never left me, 
¢ a and which only becomes 
\S jaded a little now and then, 
Zeyand with no exaggerated 

notion of my own deserts. I have shared 
the common lot and have found it good 
enough for me. Unlucky is the man who 
is born with great expectations and who 
finds nothing in life quite up to their mark. 

One of the best things a man can bring 
into the world with him is natural humility 
of spirit. About the next best thing he 
can bring, and they usually go together, 
is an appreciative spirit—a loving and 
susceptible heart. If he is going to be a 
reformer and stir up things, and slay the 
dragons, he needs other qualities more. 
But if he is going to get the most out of 
life in a worthy way, if he is going to enjoy 
the grand spectacle of the world from first 
to last, then he needs his life pitched in a 
low key and well attuned to common uni- 
versal things. The strained, the loud, the 
farfetched, the extravagant, the frenzied— 
how lucky we are to escape them, and to 
be born with dispositions that cause us to 
flee from them! 

I would gladly chant a pan for the 
world as I find it. What a mighty, in- 
teresting place to live in! If I had my life 
to live over again, and had my choice of 
celestial abodes, I am sure I should take 
this planet and I should choose these men 
and women for my friends and companions. 
This great rolling sphere with its sky, its 
stars, its sunrises and sunsets, and with its 
outlook into infinity—what could be more 
desirable? What more satisfying? Gar- 
landed by the seasons, embosomed in 
sidereal influences, thrilling with life, with 
a heart of fire and a garment of azure seas, 
and fruitful continents—one might ran- 
sack the heavens in vain for a better or a 
more picturesque abode. As Emerson 
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says, it is “well worth the heart and pith 
of great men to subdue and enjoy it.” 
Oh, to share the great, sunny, joyous life 
of the earth! to be as happy as the birds 
are! as contented as the cattle on the hills! 
as the leaves of the trees that dance and 
rustle in the wind! as the waters that mur- 
mur and sparkle to the sea! To be able 
to see that the sin and sorrow and suffering 
of the world are a necessary part of the 
natural course of things, a phase of the 
law of growth and development that runs 
through the universe, bitter in its personal 
application, but illuminating when we 
look upon. life as a whole! Without 
death and decay how could life go on? 
Without what we call sin (which is another 
name for imperfection) and the struggle 
consequent upon it, how could our de- 
velopment proceed? I know the waste, 
the delay, the suffering in the history of 
the race are appalling, but they only re- 
peat the waste, the delay, the conflict 
through which the earth itself has gone 
and is still going and which finally issues 
in peace and tranquillity. Look at the grass, 
the flowers, the sweet serenity and repose 
of the fields—at what a price it has all been 
bought, of what a warring of the elements, 
of what overturnings, and pulverizings and 
shiftings of land and sea, and slow grind- 
ings of the mills of the gods of the fore- 
world it is all the outcome! 
‘The agony of Russia at the present time, 
the fire and sword, the snapping of social 
and political ties, the chaos and destruc- 
tion that seem imminent—what is it but 
a geologic upheaval, the price that must 
be paid for law and order on a permanent 
basis? We deplore the waste and the 
suffering but these things never can be 
eliminated from the processes of evolution. 
As individuals we can mitigate them; as 
races and nations we have to endure them. 
Waste, pain, delay—the gods smile at 
these things; so that the game goes on, that 
is enough.. How many thousand centuries 
of darkness and horror lie between the man 
of to-day and the low animal ancestor from 
which he sprang! Who’ can picture the 
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sufferings and the defeats! But here we 
are and all that terrible past is forgotten, 
is, as it were, the soil under our feet. 
Our fathers were cheered and sustained 
by a faith in special providences — that 
there was a supreme power that specially 
interested itself in man and his doings, 
and that had throughout the course of 
history turned the adverse currents in his 
favor. It is certain that all things have 
worked together for the final good of the 
race as a whole, otherwise it would have 
disappeared from the face of the earth. 
But Providence does things by wholesale. 
It is like the rain that falls upon the sea 
and the land alike, upon the just and the 
unjust, where it is needed and where it is 
not needed just the same; and the evolution 
of the life of the globe, including the life of 
man, has gone on and still goes on, because, 
in the conflict of forces, the influences that 
favored life and forwarded it, have in the 
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end triumphed. Providence is on our side, 
not by interfering here and there, and 
changing the natural course of events, such 
as the reversal or the suspension of the law 
of gravity, of fire or flood, or the breaking 
at any point of the chain of causation that 
binds all things together, but through the 
constitution of the universe, and our re- 
lations to it. The credit side of the account 
is finally in our favor. The credit side of 
the account with Russia will finally be in 
its favor, just as it has been with America, 
England, France, Germany. 

As individuals we suffer defeat, injustice, 
pain, sorrow, premature death; multitudes 
perish to fertilize the soil that is to grow 
the bread of other multitudes; thousands 
but make a bridge of their dead bodies 
over which other thousands are to pass 
safely to some land of promise. The 
feeble, the idiotic, the deformed, seem to 
suffer injustice at the hands of their maker; 
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there is no redress, no court of appeal for 
them; the verdict of natural law cannot be 
reversed. When the current of life shrinks 
in its channel there are causes for it and 
if these causes ceased to operate, the uni- 
verse would go to pieces; but the individual 
whose measure, by reason of these causes, 
is only half full, pays the price of the sins 
or the shortcomings of others; his misfor- 
tune but vindicates the law upon which our 
lives are all strung as beads upon a thread. 

In an orchard of apple trees some of the 
fruit is wormy, some _ scabbed, some 
dwarfed, from one cause and another; 
but nature approves of the worm and the 
fungus that makes the scab and of the aphid 
that makes the dwarf, just as sincerely as 
she approves of the perfect fruit. She 
holds the stakes of both sides; she wins, 
whoever loses. An insect stings a leaf or 
a stem, and instantly all the forces and 
fluids that were building the leaf turn to 
building a home for the young of the in- 
sect, the leaf is forgotten, and only the needs 
of the insect remembered, and we thus 
have the oak gall and the hickory gall and 
other like abnormalities. ‘The cancer that 
is slowly eating a man up—it too is the 
result of a vital process just as much as is the 
life it is destroying. Contagion, infection, 
pestilence, illustrate the laws of life. One 
thing devours or destroys another, the 
parasite destroys its host, the rust destroys 
the wheat or the oats, the vermin destroy 
the poultry, and so forth; still the game 
of life goes on and the best wins, if not 
to-day, then to-morrow, or in ten thousand 
years. In the meantime, struggle, pain, 
defeat, death, come in; we suffer, we sor- 
row, we appeal to the gods. But the gods 
smile and keep aloof, and the world goes 
blundering on because there are no other 
conditions of progress. Evil follows good 
as its shadow; it is inseparable from the 
constitution of things. It shades the 
picture, it affords the contrast, it gives 
the impetus. The good, the better, the 
best—these are defined to us and made 
to entice us by their opposites. We never 
fully attain them because our standards 
rise as we rise; what satisfied us yesterday 
will not satisfy us to-day. Peace, satis- 
faction, true repose, come only through 
effort, and then not for long. I love to 
recall Whitman’s words, and to think how 
true they are both for nations and for in- 
dividuals: 









‘“‘Now understand me well—It is pro- 
vided in the essence of things, that from 
any fruition of success, no matter what, 
shall come forth something to make a 
greater struggle necessary.” 

I have drifted into deeper waters than 
I intended to wher’ I set out. I meant to 
have kept nearer the shore. I have had, 
I say, a happy life. When I was a young 
man (twenty-five), I wrote a little poem 
called ‘‘Waiting,” which has had quite a 
history, and the burden of which is, ‘“‘my 
own shall come to me.”’ What my constitu- 
tion demands, the friends, the helps, the ful- 
fillments, the opportunities, I shall find 
somewhere, sometime. It was a state- 
ment of the old doctrine of the elective 
affinities. Those who are born to strife 
and contention find strife and conten- 
tion ready at their hand; those who are 
born for gentleness and love find gen- 
tleness and love drawn to them. The 
naturally suspicious and distrustful find 
the world in conspiracy against them; the 
unkind, the hard-hearted see themselves 
in their fellows about them. The tone in 
which we speak to the world the world 
speaks to us. Give your best and you will 
get the best in return. Give in heaping 
measure and in heaping measure it shall 
be returned. We all get our due sooner 
or later, in one form or another. ‘‘Be not 
weary in well doing;” the reward will 
surely come, if not in worldly goods, 
then in inward satisfaction, grace of spirit, 
peace of mind. 

All the best things of my life have come 
to me unsought, but I hope not unearned. 
That would contradict the principle of 
equity I have been illustrating. A man 
does not, in the long run, get wages he has 
not earned. What I mean is that most 
of the good things of my life—friends, travel, 
opportunity—have been unexpected. I do 
not feel that fortune has driven sharp bar- 
gains with me. I am not a disappointed 
man. Blessed is he who expects little, 
but works as if he expected much. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the good thereof. I 
have invested myself in the present mo- 
ment, in the things near at hand, in the 
things that all may have on equal terms. 
If one sets one’s heart on the exceptional, 
the far-off—on riches, on fame, on power— 
the chances are he will be disappointed; 
he will waste his time seeking a short cut 
to these things. There is no short cut. 
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For anything worth having one must pay 
the price, and the price is always werk, 
patience, love, self-sacrifice—no paper cur- 
rency, no promises to pay, but the gold of 
real service. 

I am not decrying ambition, the aiming 
high, only there is no use aiming unless 
you are loaded, and it is the loading, and 
the kind of material to be used, that one 
is first to be solicitous about. 

‘Serene I fold my hands and wait;” but 
if I have waited one day, I have hustled 
the next. If I have had faith that my own 
would come to me, I have tried to make 
sure that it was my own, and not that of 
another. Waiting with me has_ been 
mainly a cheerful acquiescence in the 
order of the universe as I found it—a faith 
in the essential veracity of things. I have 
waited for the sun to rise and for the seasons 
to come; I have waited for a chance to 
put in my oar. Which way do the cur- 
rents of my being set? What do I love 
that is worthy and of good report? I will 
extend myself in this direction; I will annex 
this territory. I will not wait to see if this 
or that pays, if this or that notion draws 
the multitude. I will wait only till I can 
see my way clearly. In the meantime I 
will be clearing my eyes and training them 
to know the real values of life when they 
see them. 

Waiting for some one else to do your 
work, for what you have not earned to 
come to you, is to murder time. Waiting 
for something to turn up is equally poor 
policy, unless you have already set the 
currents going that will cause a particular 
something to turn up. The farmer waits 
for his harvest after he has sown it. The 
sailor waits for a breeze after he has spread 
his sail. Much of life is taken up in wait- 
ing—fruitful waiting. 

I have never sought wealth, I have been 
too much absorbed in enjoying the world 
about me. I had no talent for business 
anyhow—for the cutthroat competition that 
modern business for the most part is—and 
probably could not have attained wealth 
had I desired it. I dare not aver that I had 
really rather be cheated than to cheat, but 
I am quite sure I could never knowingly 
overreach a man, and what chance of 
success could such a tenderfoot have in the 
conscienceless struggle for money that goes 
on in the business world? I am a fairly 
successful farmer and fruit grower. I love 
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the soil, I love to see the crops grow and 
mature, but the marketing of them, the 
turning of them into money, grinds my 
soul because of the sense of strife and 
competition that pervades the air of the 
market place. If one could afford to give 
one’s fruit away, after he had grown it to 
perfection, to people who would be sure to 
appreciate it, that would be worth while 
and would leave no wounds. But that is 
what I have in a sense done with my 
intellectual products. I have not writ- 
ten one book for money (yes, one, and that 
was a failure); I have written them for 
love, and the modest sum they have 
brought me has left no sting. 

I look upon this craze for wealth that 
possesses nearly all classes in our time as 
one of the most lamentable spectacles the 
world has ever seen. The old prayer, 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches,” is 
the only sane one. The grand mistake 
we make is in supposing that because a 
little money is a good thing, unlimited 
means is the sum of all good, or that our 
happiness will keep pace with the increase 
of our possessions. But such is not the 
case, because the number of things we can 
really make our own is limited. We can- 
not drink the ocean be we ever so thirsty. 
A cup of water from the spring is all we 
need. A friend of mine once said that if 
he outlived his wife he should put upon 
her tombstone, “Died of Things”—killed 
by the multitude of her possessions. The 
number of people who are thus killed is 
no doubt very great. When Thoreau 
found that the specimens and curiosities 
that had accumulated upon his mantle- 
piece needed dusting, he pitched them out 
of the window. 

The massing of a great fortune is a 
perilous enterprise. The giving away of 
a great fortune is equally a perilous enter- 
prise, not to the man who gives it—it 
ought to be salutary to him—but to his 
beneficiaries. 

Very many of the great fortunes of our 
time have been accumulated by a process 
like that of turning all the streams into 
your private reservoir; they have caused a 
great many people somewhere to be short 
of water and have taken away the power 
of many busy, peaceful wheels. The ideal 
condition is an even distribution of wealth. 
When you try to give away your mon- 
strous fortune, to open your dam, then 
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danger begins, because you cannot return 
the waters to their natural channels. You 
must make new channels and you may 
do more harm than good. It never can 
go now where it would have gone. The 
wealth is in a measure redistributed, without 
enriching those from whom it originally 
came. 

Beyond the point of a moderate com- 
petency, wealth is a burden. A man may 
posess a competency ; great wealth pos- 
sesses him. He is the victim. It fills 
him with unrest; it. destroys or perverts 
his natural relations to his fellows; it cor- 
rupts his simplicity, it thrusts the false 
values of life before him; it gives him 
power which it is dangerous to exercise; 
it leads to self-indulgence; it hardens the 
heart; it fosters a false pride; to give it 
away is perilous; to keep it is to invite 
care and vexation of spirit. For a rich 
man to lead the simple life is about as hard 
as for a camei to go through the needle’s 
eye. How many things stand between 
him and the simple open air of our com- 
mon humanity! Marcus Aurelius thought 
a man might be happy even in a palace; 
but it takes a Marcus Aurelius—a man 
whose simplicity of character is incor- 
ruptible—to be so. Yet I have no dispo- 
sition to rail at wealth as such, though the 
penalties and dangers that attend it are 
very obvious. I never expect to see it go 
out of fashion. Its unequal distribution 
in all times, no doubt, results from natural 
causes. 

Sooner or later things find their proper 
level, and the proper level of some things 
is on top. In the jostle and strife of this 
world the strong men, the master minds, 
are bound to be on top. This is inevita- 
ble; the very laws of matter are on their 
side. 

Not socialism, or any other ‘‘ism,”’ can 
permanently equalize the fortunes of men. 
The strong will dominate, the weak must 
succumb. ‘To him that hath shall be 
given, from him that hath not shall be taken 
away that which he hath.” Power draws 
power; inefficiency loses even that which it 
hath. To abolish poverty, to abolish 
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wealth, we must first abolish the natural 
inequality among mankind. It is as if 
some men had longer arms than others 
and could reach the fruit on the tree of 
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opportunity beyond the grasp of their com- 
petitors. Shall we cut off their arms? 
No, we can only shame them out of making 
hogs of themselves and of laying up greater 
stores than they can possibly use. In our 
day and country the golden fruit on the 
tree has been so abundant that the long- 
armed men have degenerated into wealth 
maniacs and have resorted to all manner 
of unfair means; they have trampled down 
the shorter-armed men and gained an ad- 
vantage on their prostrate bodies. That 
is where the injustice comes in. Some 
of our monstrous trusts and combines, 
for instance, have killed competition by 
foul and underhanded means; they have 
crowded or thrust their competitors en- 
tirely away from the tree, or else have 
mounted up on their shoulders. They 
have resorted to the methods of the robber 
and assassin. 

I am bound to praise the simple life, 
because I have lived it and found it 
good. When I depart from it evil re- 
sults follow. I love a small house, plain 
clothes, simple living. Many persons 
know the luxury of a skin bath—a plunge 
in the pool or the wave unhampered 
by clothing. That is the simple life— 
direct and immediate contact with things, 
life with the false wrappings torn away— 
the fine house, the fine equipage, the ex- 
pensive habits, all cut off. How free one 
feels, how good the elements taste, how 
close one gets to them, how they fit one’s 
body and one’s soul! To see the fire that 
warms you, or better yet, to cut the wood 
that feeds the fire that warms you; to see 
the spring where the water bubbles up that 
slakes your thirst, and to dip your pail 
into it; to see the beams that are the stay 
of -our four walls, and the timbers that 
uphold the roof that shelters you; to be 
in direct and personal contact with the 
sources of your material life; to want no 
extras, no shields; to find the universal 
elements enough; to find the air and the 
water exhilarating; to be refreshed by a 
morning walk, or an evening saunter; to 
find a quest of wild berries more satisfying 
than a gift of tropic fruit; to be thrilled 
by the stars at night; to be elated over a 
bird’s nest, or over a wild flower in spring— 
these are some of the rewards of the simple 
life. 











A Speaking Likeness 


BY BAILEY MILLARD 


IMustrated with portrait busts by Paul Nocquet 


Y story begins in the ap- 
proved fashion of the society 
drama—that is to say, with 
a housemaid, a feather dust- 
er and a bronze bust. I 
4am the bust. They call me 
Melancholia. 

“T wonder,” said Phyllis, 
the maid, after she had given 
her duster a most offensive 
flick in my face which upset me com- 
pletely and nearly tumbled me off the 
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mantelpiece, ‘‘I wonder if statues ever 
have nervous prostration. She looks as if 
she had it now.” Then she let loose that 
cackly little laugh of hers, and set me up 
between the cloisonné on the right and the 
elephant-foot cigar receiver on the left. ‘I 
declare if she doesn’t look gloomier than 
ever. She’s as cross as sin.” 

Well, I will leave it to any discriminating 
mind if a real bronze made by Le Blanc 
after one of the most beautiful and cul- 
tured American models who ever lived and 
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SHE HAD GIVEN HER DUSTER A MOST OFFENSIVE FLICK 


on the links—two hundred and_ twenty 
yards if it was an inch. What’s that 
book—Poe’s tales? Does anybody read 
that morbid flapdoodle nowadays? No- 
body but you, I guess.” 

“My dear fellow—” 
Bratton, mildly. 

“And sitting here brooding over this 
forgotten lore, with a bust of Pallas perched 
up there in front of you—I mean that 
gloomy old Melancholia. Do you know 


began Edwin 


what I’d do if I owned that thing?” He 
scornful finger at me. “I'd 


pointed a 
chuck it into the ash can.” 


“Oh, but Melancholia is a valuable 
work of art.” 

“Such art isn’t worth a burnt match. 
Give me a panatela.” He lighted the 
cigar and held up the blackened cinder 
of the match. ‘Yes, that’s more’n it’s 
worth.” 

No, I wasn’t insulted. I knew this was 
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IF TEARS COULD FLOW 


only his brusque way of cheering up his 
friend. 

“Frank Adney,” said Edwin, after he 
had breoded a while longer, “‘you take 
such an interest in me and my lonely life 
here in Owl’s Wood, that perhaps I ought 
to tell you why I keep that bust up there.” 
He paused and looked at me sternly for 
a moment. ‘But no; after all, I don’t 
think I’d better. It’s a deucedly dull 
story.” 
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FROM EYES OF BRONZE 


“Tf you don’t tell me, I’ll never come 
here again.” 

“No, a man has no right to pull such a 
cheery chap as you into the bottomless 
abyss of his own depression.” As he said 
this there was a set of sad certitude in his 
mouth and his teeth bit his cigar-end. 

“Ach, du lieber Gott!” groaned Adney. 
“The trouble with you is that you sit here 
every night with your Poe or your Burton 
and—yes, Burion—don’t deny it—I’ve seen 
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his ‘Anatomy’ on your table there—and 
brood over something in the dead past 
that you should have cremated long ago. 
Why don’t you do as Doctor Johnson did 


when he was in the dumps? He used to 
fly to his coffeehouse and his Bozzy and 
Goldy. You could fly to the Good Fel- 
lows—or, if you must stay at home, brighten 
things up a bit; open your doors of an 
evening; have some music and _ fellows 
and girls. Speaking of girls, that’s a 


BUT EDWARD BRATTON FENDED IT 


mighty pretty maid of yours. She ought 
to be some comfort to you.” 

I should have liked to stop my ears, for 
I didn’t know what might be coming next, 
but Edwin Bratton gave one of his dry 
little laughs and said, “ Well, you know, a 
melancholy friend——” 

““*A friend should bear a friend’s in- 
firmities,’’’ quoted Adney. “Come, tell 
me what it all means, and it will relieve 
you. Who is the woman, and what worry- 
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ing over does she deserve any more than any 
other ‘rag and bone and hank of hair’? ” 

‘““None,” said Edwin Bratton, in a low, 
hard, reckless way; ‘“‘only that she happens 
to be my wife.” 

‘““Your—— Man alive! 
happen ?” 

I was as much surprised as Adney could 
have been, and more, though this dry 
little forced-out confession accounted to 
me for many things, including the burning 
of a bundle of letters one night, the fre- 
quent starting up as if at the sound of a 
voice, the taking of a plain gold ring out 
of a pocket once in a while and the long, 
agonized gaze at it. 

“Yes, my wife. She was Rose Stirling 
—you knew her, and you can understand 
why we were secretly married. Every- 
body knew about her father’s collapse after 
his hypothecation of the Mowry Iron stock 
—his strange dementia, her mother’s 
death and all that. We wished to put an 
end to the Sunday newspaper ‘featuring’ 
of the family—the beautiful staring pic- 
tures of Rose as ‘the bankrupt’s daugh- 
ter,’ and that sort of thing. So we were 
very quietly wedded in Milan, two months 
after her mother’s death, by a little dried- 
up Italian priest. Then we went for an 
auto tour in the Levant, and for a da- 
habeah voyage up the Nile. Meantime my 
agent was having Owl’s Wood fitted up 
for us. It used to belong to the Sathers, 
you know. I bought it just before I sailed 
for Europe. Rose and I had been here 
several times, looking it over. This Mis- 
sion wainscot was her idea; and that book- 
case let into the side wall there—she 
planned that.” 

He sighed deeply, let his head down into 
his two hands and stared into the fire a 
long time before he said any more. 

“The Riviera in April—only last April, 
remember. And Ischia—Ischia, a dream 
—and all that golden Maytime in the Le- 
vant! Then the Nile, the pyramids and 
the palms. I suppose, Adney, that that’s 
what a fellow gets for being one of those 
damnably intense sort of men — these 
things meant too much to me. I was too 
ineffably happy. ‘Then there’s the matter 
of relativity. It never came to me, in my 
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dense discernings, that because she was 
all the world and the circling stars to me, 
it should not necessarily follow that I 
should be as much to her.” 
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He paused again, and I liked Mr. Adney 
the better because he did not urge him on 
with his story. 

“One day, coming back toward Rome, 
we fell in with an Englishman named 
Wayne Ledyard. His auto, which he had 
been driving alone, had gone to smash 
over a steep bank, near a little place called 
Fontana, but he had miraculously escaped 
without injury. We picked him up and 
drove him into Rome. Ledyard was not 
a distinctly British type of man. Nor was 
he young or handsome, but yet a won- 
derfully taking fellow—a man of tre- 
mendous experiences—as_thoroughgoing 
a man of the world as you ever saw. He 
was the kind of man you felt you had known 
all your life, and couldn’t help liking. He 
was a magnificent talker and greatly en- 
tertained Rose, with whom he chatted 
easily and as with an old acquaintance. 
The trouble with me was that I never knew 
how to talk to a woman, and so maybe my 
reticence—but we were man and _ wife, 
remember that. 

“T don’t know how it came about, and 
I don’t think it was at her suggestion, but 
after a fortnight we again found ourselves 
all in my car together, whisking through 
Austria. It was a stupid thing to do, this 
taking along another man on your wedding 
journey, but I always found myself doing 
strange things in Rose’s company—she 
was very unconventional. Never mind, 
it was just her way, of course, and always 
seemed innocent enough. We went for a 
long tour and then doubled back to Monte 
Carlo. Not that I cared anything about 
going to the place—had always avoided 
it, in fact, but I didn’t want to disappoint 
Rose, who had put it on our touring list. 
At Monte Carlo we found it pleasant to 
have Ledyard in to dinner at our hotel, and 
we used to sit till late afterward, smoking 
and talking. 

“Well, one night, coming back from the 
garage, I missed Rose from the veranda 
of the hotel and searching about found 
her with Ledyard in the gambling-hall. 
They were at a table and before them was 
a stack of the glittering stuff they had won. 
Rose was flushed with the fever of the 
game. Of course, I was very angry and 
hustled her out of the place, she expostu- 
lating all the while that she didn’t see 
that she had done anything ‘out of the 
way.’ I thought it was the Wall Street 
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spirit working its way out in the daughter 
of old Stirling, so I didn’t somehow worry 
so much about the gaming side of it; but 
the going there with the other man—and 


on her bridal tour, too. Well, perhaps, I 
did bear on a little too hard about that— 
perhaps I did.” 
He mused abstractedly for a moment. 
“Yes; it might have turned out differ- 
ently but for that terrible explosion of 
mine and the tragic quarrel that followed. 


But what would you do—your own wife 
going to such a place with a man who— 
well, no doubt I was a little too severe. 
She had never seen a flash of my volcanic 
temper before. She didn’t know how 
fulminatingly jealous I might be on oc- 
casion. It ended in her flying to her room 
with wet cheeks and flaming eyes. In the 
morning when I knocked at her door she 
made no reply. When I entered I found 
the room empty. I rushed to Ledyard’s 
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hotel. The clerk told me he had gone, 
leaving no address. I telegraphed every- 
where and put the police of all Europe on 
the watch for them. At last it became a 
world-search. It was three months before 
a cable came from Cape Town that Led- 
yard and Rose were there, living quietly at 
a farmhouse a few miles out of town. 
There was your man of the world—there 
was your fascinating Faust and there was 
the woman, the one woman who——” 
666 
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THAT TRAGIC PICTURE 

His hoarse, half-articulate sentence broke 
down lamely. 

Adney turned on the rug and took his 
hand, pressing it tightly again and again 
without a word. And so the two men sat 
there for several minutes, while the clock 
on the cabinet ticked harshly and un- 
sympathetically, while I—well, if tears 
could flow from eyes of bronze, they would 
have flowed from mine. 

The rest of it was told in a quiet, strained 
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monotone, with a constant and almost 
unsuccessful effort to keep the voice from 
breaking. 

“T rushed wildly to the steamship office, 
and seeured passage for Cape Town, but 
the boat did not sail for ten days, and in 
that time I passed through many moods. 
It ended, strangely enough, not in my 
going to South Africa, but in taking a 
liner for home. Home didn’t mean much 
to me, to be sure, but it was home, and 
there seemed, after all, no better place to go.” 

“But why did you come to Owl’s Wood,” 
asked Adney, impatiently, “to the very 
place you ought to have kept away from?” 

“TI don’t know why I came here,” ran 
Edwin Bratton’s monotone. “I don’t 
know of any other reason than that my 
thoughts had so strongly centered here 
before — before Monte Carlo—that I 
couldn’t stay away.” 

“But my dear fellow, can’t you see ?— 
that was hugging the thing to your heart 
with a vengeance —crucifying yourself, 
day in and day out. God, if I had only 
known about this, Ned, I’d have had you 
out of here months ago. Why, it’s morbid 
folly. And sitting here with that cheerful 
face up there before you. I say, old man, 
let me take it down this minute. IT’ll chuck 
the cursed thing out of the window.” He 
raised a hand to grasp me, but Edwin 
Bratton fended it. 

‘“‘No—you don’t understand. That face 
—that head—is the very image of hers. 
In my first rage I destroyed all my por- 
traits of her. Then I saw this in a curio- 
dealer’s window and I brought it home.” 

‘To set it up there to mock you—to play 
vampire to your heart’s blood day after 
day! Edwin Bratton, this passes all the 
folly I ever heard of. I’ve no patience 
with it, nothing but ridicule for it. Come, 
don’t be such a sedulous ass—don’t con- 
trive so many ways to make yourself re- 
member a creature unworthy of a single 
moment’s thought by such a man as you. 
I don’t mind the statue staying, after all, 
nor the bookcase, nor the wainscot, nor the 
gloomy old house, itself, but you—you’ve 
got to get out of here right away and I’m 
going to see to it that you do get out. For- 
give me, old man!” 

He seized Edwin’s hand again, for his 
head had drooped upon his breast and his 
low groan was like to that of a man under 
ine knife. 
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And the next day he did go. I heard 
him tell the housekeeper he was starting 
for California, and did not know how long 
he would be gone. His plans, he said, 
were not decided. He shook hands with 
them all and started out of the house, but 
returned soon afterwards as if he had for- 





gotten something. Phyllis was in the 
library, crying over his photograph. I 
felt a little sorry for the girl this time—she 
took his going away so much to heart. She 


did not see him when he stepped quickly 
into the room, locked a drawer of his 
writing-desk and put the key in his pocket; 
and she was sobbing so that she did not 
hear him. He stared about at her just as 
she kissed his photograph for the tenth 
time and said, bending over it, her eyes 
blinded with tears, 

“Oh, you’re going away—you’re going 
away, and you don’t think of me—you’re 
not sorry for me, and [—I love you so!” 

He looked at her as one amazed, then 
very pityingly, and was about to steal away 
unobserved, when, starting up of a sudden 
she caught sight of him and cried out, 
holding up the picture in sad confusion: 

“You saw me then—you saw me! I 
thought you had gone; but I don’t care. 
You might have known it all along. And 
I'll say it again, not to your picture, but 
to you: I love you, I love you. I don’t 
care if you hear me. I don’t care if you 
send me away forever. I love you, and I 
don’t care—send me away!” 

She looked up at him with a sort of 
laughing defiance. 

““No, Phyllis,” he said, very tenderly, 
“T shan’t send you away; I am going my- 
self. But I am sorry this has happened. 
I wish I had known. I might have pre- 
vented——”’ 

““No,” she cried passionately. ‘‘ Nothing 
could have prevented it—nothing could 
keep me from loving you—not even what 
I have learned about that other woman. 
Yes; I know all about her. I listened be- 
hind the portiéres. I heard it all, and I 
hate her for wrecking your life. And yet 
I’m glad she ran away from you, for I can 
go on loving you—nothing can keep me 
from doing that.” 

“‘Well, Phyllis,” he 


compassion in his tone, 





said, with a world of 
“‘T must go now.” 


He went over to her where she stood, put a 
gentle arm about her, as a brother might 
have done, 


kissed her on the cheek and 
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strode quickly out of the house. For a 
long while poor little Phyllis stood there, 
like a somnambulist, the photograph in 
her hand. Then she went to the glass, 
looked at her tearful face and reverently 
touched with her finger tips the place on 
her cheek where he had kissed her. After 
a while she came over to me and said: 
“So you—you look like her. Well, then, 
I hate you!” Then she slipped the pho- 
tograph into her bosom and left the room. 

For two or three months after that I 
stood in the dark, for the blinds were 
drawn and the library was closed. One 
day when the housekeeper was gone out 
marketing, Phyllis came in, threw up the 
blinds and began to dust things in a des- 
ultory way. The girl was paler than 
when I last saw her, and there was in her 
face a look of longing. She had a bunch 
of keys in her nand and she tried several 
of these in the lock of the desk-drawer into 
which Edwin had put the things just be- 
fore his departure. Key after key she 
tried, and at last she pulled the drawer 
open and took out from it a bundle of 
papers, a blue-barreled pistol and a little 
black box. She laid all these on the table 
right before my eyes. After looking at 
them a moment in an awesome way she 
opened the box. 

“Nothing in it but a ring,” said she. 

It was a sapphire. She held it up to the 
light and watched the blue glint of its 
facets for a while, then scanned the in- 
side of the golden band. 

“To R. S.” she read. ‘Her initials be- 
fore she was married. It was her ring. 
But I’m going to wear it, just the same. 
I’m going to wear it till he comes back.” 

She held up the proud middle finger on 
which she slipped the ring and gazed at 
it a long time. Then the doorbell rang 
and soon afterwards there were footsteps 
along the passage. They were those of 
the butler and a visitor he was showing in. 

Phyllis sprang up quickly and thrust the 
pistol, the papers and the empty box into 
the elephant’s foot, right under my left 
shoulder. The library door swung back. 

“This is the only room that’s open, 
ma’am,” I heard George say to the visi- 
tor. “If you want to wait here until the 
housekeeper comes. What name shall I 
say?” 

“Never mind,” said the lady. “TI will 
tell her when she comes. Thank you. 





No; you needn’t bring the paper. I'll 
just sit here and rest.” 

She sat down with her back to me, but 
I saw her face in the mirror opposite— 
Phyiiis had swung the glass about—and I 
saw my own face, too, and I knew in a 
moment who she was. Phyllis was start- 
ing to leave the room, when of a sudden 
the duster fell from her hand. She, too, 
had looked in the glass, seen the two 
images there, and she knew what I knew, 
that here was Rose Bratton coming back 
to find the man she had deserted—back 
to the rooftree she had disgraced. The 
visitor turned at the sound of the fall of 
the duster and looked upon the girl out of 
the saddest and most beautiful blue eyes 
I have ever seen. 

‘So you have come at last, have you?” 
said the maid, in a hard, accusative little 
voice that clicked like a clash of foils. 

““Yes, I have come,” replied the woman, 
wearily. ‘‘But—pardon me—I don’t re- 
member that I have seen you before. Oh, 
you are one of Mr. Bratton’s servants!’ 

Angrily and with a certain majesty, 
Phyllis threw her cap upon the floor and 
hastily let slip her apron. 

“T’m not a servant. I was just playing 
at maid for a while. I had nothing else 
to do, while waiting for Mr. Bratton to 
return.” 

“Yes, they told me at his office; he is 
coming home to-day from the West.” 

Phyllis bit her lip. It was plain to me 
that this was news to her. But she said, 
“Yes; he wired me this morning.” 

As I have intimated before, there was 
an air of distinction, about Phyllis. Cer- 
tainly, in her towering manner of now, 
and without her cap and apron, she looked 
anything but a maidservant. 

“Then you are—’’ began the visitor. 

“T am Mrs. Bratton.” 

The other woman, paler, if possible, than 
before, sank back into her chair. Then 
she boldened up a little. 

“But that, my dear woman, is impossi- 
ble. You may, as your manner infers, 
bear a certain relation to him, but you are 
not his wife. I married him a year ago 
in Milan.” 

“And left him at Monte Carlo—fled 
from him with another man. And now 
you come here, thinking to smooth it all 
over—thinking he will forgive you and 
take you back again. You have learned 
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that he is returning here and you want to 
come and—but you threw him away—you 
lost him. He is mine. You can never 
have him back.” 

All the woman and all the actress had 
thrust itself forth in Phyllis’s present rage. 
Having asserted so much of her false claim, 
her next move was no surprise to me, 
though I could have blushed for the au- 
dacity of the girl. 

“You came here this morning because 
you heard he was coming home to-day. 
But you can’t stay. As mistress of this 
house, I tell you to go.” 

“But you have no right. I am—— 

“No right?” fired forth the love-mad 
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_maid. ‘‘No right? Do you see this ring? 


He gave it to me. You wore it once—I 
wear it now. Leave the house.” 

The pale, distraught wife looked wildly 
about. She glanced out of the window. 
Then her face glowed in a sudden light, 
and she said in firm tones: 

“T see him coming. He is walking up 
the road. If he tells me I not welcome, 
so be it. But I shall not go at the bidding 
of a mere servant. As for him, I know 
nim, and I know he will forgive me when 
he has heard all.” 

“You mean when you have told him 
your lies,” cried Phyllis. ‘But I tell you 
you’ve got to go—before he comes, too. 
Out of that side door and away, before 
he sees you.” Although it seemed all of a 
piece with her other acting, I was horrified 
to see the girl rush to the shelf, seize the 
pistol and flash its ugly barrel toward the 
other woman. “Go!” she repeated, “‘go! 
go! go!” 

With what wild intent I know not, but 
probably to wrest the weapon from the 
hands of the maid, the unhappy woman 
rushed forward. Let me tell you, now and 
here, that I’m sure Phyllis didn’t intend 
to do it. It was an accident, if ever there 
was one and it all occurred right before 
my eyes, indeed, within a foot of me. 

“Take care,” said Phyllis, as the wom- 
an’s hand. grasped her wrist. Instantly 
the pistol crashed forth in an ear-shocking 
report. The unhappy wife wheeled in a 
half-circle and dropped to the floor. 
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There was a sound of quickly opened 
doors at the outside front entrance and in 
the hallway, and a scurry of footsteps. 
But Phyllis was quick. Before they opened 
the door she flung the pistol down beside 
the lifeless woman, grasped up her cap, 
apron and duster and whisked through 
the portiéres into the drawing-room. 

Edwin Bratton was bending over that 
which had been his wife and George was 
running for brandy, when Phyllis came in 
through the hall doorway, her cap on her 
head and her duster in her hand. 

“Oh!” she cried out. ‘‘ What has hap- 
pened? Poor lady! Who is she? What 
does it mean? Oh, Mr. Bratton!” 

“Please go away, Phyllis,” he said 
firmly, “and tell George not to come, 
either. Nothing will restore her now. 
Keep them all out of this room—all, 
everybody.” 

Phyllis, her apron to her eyes, slowly left 
the room. 

Edwin Bratton lifted the dead woman 
in his arms and carried her to the sofa. As 
her head lay back upon the pillow her dis- 
arranged hair fell down about her neck. 
He knelt beside her a long hour, and out 
of the desolate heart of him there came in 
all that time but one low moan and only 
the words: 

“Why did you come back just to die, 
Rose—to die when you were forgiven— 
all forgiven? Why did the cruel God let 
you do it?) Why, why?” 

At last he arose and looked all about 
with eyes in which the great drops gleamed 
and then went trickling down over his 
white face. Through his tears he caught 
sight of me, where I sat looking down upon 
all that tragic picture, and he glanced from 
my face to hers again and again with sad 
approval of our resemblance. He came 
over close to me. 

“Melancholia,” he said softly, “I was 
happier with you than fleeing from you. 
Happier than in all my forced fellowship 
with men. Nothing is emptier than that 
strained convivial life—that desperate try- 
ing to forget. But now they shall never 
take you from me. I shall keep you al- 
ways. You are so like to her.” 
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BY RICHARD WALTON TULLY 


4 DO not demand,” said Mr. 
Pepper, “‘I simply suggest a 
change. If you wish me to 
resign’ —his__self-depreca- 
§ tory manner bespoke an im- 
possible supposition—‘‘ very 
well. But, if you see fit to 
# find me a new assistant——” 
$ He paused, with an inter- 
} rogatory cough. 

It was the senior partner who answered, 
““We shall consider the matter.” 

The advertising manager’s lean face took 
on an expression of satisfaction. He bowed 
and disappeared through the door. 

Young Kaufmann, the junior partner, 
smiled covertly. But the elder man’s face 
bespoke keen disappointment. For it must 
be explained that Mr. Pepper’s simple an- 
nouncement bore vitally upon the only 
dissension that had ever visited the firm of 
Kaufmann & Houghton during the thirty 
years of its existence. 

In 1875, when John Houghton, fresh 
from college, had come to New York to find 
his fortune, the elder Kaufmann had been a 
candy manufacturer with a modest trade 
on the East Side, Young Houghton had 
taken the agency of a glucose firm. The 
disposal of this product had brought the 
two together, with the result that a partner- 
ship had been formed to carry on a whole- 
sale confectionery business. Success in 
this venture had led to new and more 
profitable fields—the chewing-gum trade. 

The rise to wealth of these two was the 
result of the careful plodding of the German 
workman, who kept the ““K. & H.” prod- 
ucts up to an unvarying sta..dard, joined 
with the other’s energy and acumen in 
marketing the output. And this mutual 
relation had gen disturbed by but one 
difference. ¥”hen Houghton was disposed 
to consider a college waan for a vacancy, 
Kaufmann had always been ready with his 
“practical man dot has vorked hiss vay.” 
And each time, in respect to his wishes, 
Houghton had given in, reflecting that per- 
haps (as Kaufmann said) it had been that 
he, himself, was a good business man in 
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spite of his college training, not because of 
it; and, after all, college ideals had sunk 
since his time. And the college applicant 
had been sent away. 

Young Johann Kaufmann graduated 
from grammar school. Houghton sug- 
geste| high school and college. 

“Vat? Nein!” said the elder Kaufmann. 
“‘T show him how better the gum to make.” 

And he did. He put on an apron as of 
yore and started his son under his personal 
supervision in the washing-room. He took 
off his apron when Johann knew all about 
handling chicle products, from importing- 
bag to tin-foil wrapper. Then he died. 

And this year, troublesome conditions 
had come on. The Consolidated Pepsin 
people were cutting in severely. Orders 
for the great specialty of K. & H.—‘“‘Old 
Tulu”—had fallen. Something had to be 
done. 

Houghton, now senior partner, had pro- 
posed, and young Kaufmann agreed, that 
an advertising expert be secured. But the 
agreement ended there. For the first 
words of the junior partner showed Hough- 
ton that the spirit of the father was still 
sitting at that desk opposite and smiling 
the same fat, phlegmatic smile at his sup- 
posed weakness for “‘dose college bitzness.” 

They had compromised upon Mr. Pep- 
per, secured from Simpkins’ Practical Ad- 
vertising School. But at the end of six 
months, Pepper’s so-called ‘follow-up 
campaign” had failed to meet materially 
the steady inroads of the western men. He 
had explained that it was the result of his 
need of an assistant. It was determined to 
give him one. 

Then, one night as he sat in his library, 
John Houghton had looked into a pair of 
blue eyes and promised to “give Tom 
Brainard the chance.” In consequence 
he had had his hair tousled, been givens 
resounding kiss and a crushing hug from 
the young lady on his knees. For Dorothy 
Houghton, despite her nineteen years, still 
claimed that privilege from her father. 

And in that way, for the first time, a col- 
lege man had come into the employ of 
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K. & H., and been made the assistant of 
Mr. Pepper at the salary he demanded 
‘“‘any old thing to start the ball rolling.” 

And now had come the information that 
the senior partner’s long-desired experiment 
had ended in failure. 

Young Kaufmann turned to his work 
with the air of one who has given a child its 
own way and seen it come to grief. 

‘“‘I—I suppose,” Houghton said slowly, 
‘‘we’ll have to let Brainard go.” 

And then a peculiar thing happened. 
Through the open window, floating in the 
summer air, he seemed to see a familiar 
figure. It was dressed in fluffy white and 
carried a parasol over its shoulders. It 
fluttered calmly in, seated itself on the sill 
and gazed at him with blue eyes that were 
serious, reproachful. 

“Daddy!” it said, and it brushed away a 
wisp of hair by its ear—just as another one, 
long ago, had used to. ‘‘ Daddy!” it fal- 
tered. ‘Why did I ask you to give him the 
place, if it wasn’t because—because——” 

The spell was broken by Kaufmann’s 
voice. ‘‘Whatefer you do, I am sooted,” 
he was saying. It might have been his 
father. ‘But if w’at Pepper says about 
Brainard———”’ 

The senior partner straightened up and 
pushed a button. “Yes. But we haven’t 
heard what Brainard says about Pepper.” 

Several moments later, Tom Brainard 
entered. Medium-sized and muscular, he 
was dressed in a loose-fitting suit that by 
its very cut told his training. He stood 
between them as Mr. Pepper had done, 
but there was nothing of the other’s in- 
gratiating deference in his level look. 

“Sit down, Brainard,” said Houghton. 
The newcomer did so, and the senior part- 
ner marked an attitude of laziness and in- 
difference. 

Houghton became stern. ‘ Brainard,” 
he began, “‘I gave you a chance with us 
because He paused. 

The other colored. ‘I had hoped to 
make good without that.” 

“But this morning Mr. Pepper 

“Said we couldn’t get along together. 
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> mi 4 true.””~~_ 
Z “Aht You admit!” It was Kaufmann. 


#Yes.” 
a S. 
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There was a pause. Then~ Houghton 
spoke. “TI can’t tell you how much this 
disappoints me, Brainard. The fact is, for 
years I have tried to shut my eyes to the 
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development of college training. In my 
time there was not the call for practicality 
that there is to-day. Yet it seems to me 
that the training in our colleges has grown 
less and less practical. Why do the colleges 
turn out men who spend their time in 
personal gossip over sport or trivialities ?” 

‘““You remember that the King of Spain 
—or was it Cambodia—puzzled his wise 
men for g year as to why a fish, when 
dropped into a full pail of water, didn’t 
make it overflow.” 

‘“What’s that got to do with it?” 

‘Because I must answer as the king did: 
It’s not so—the pail does overflow. They 
hadn’t thought to try it.” 

“You mean that I am wrong. 

“Yes. Are you sure your gossips were 
‘college men’ ?”’ 

“Ah!” Houghton made a gesture to his 
partner, who was about to speak. ‘“‘Then 
let us commence at the root of the matter. 
Mr. Kaufmann and I have often discussed 
the subject. In this case you are the one 
who has ‘tried it.’ Suppose you explain 
our mistake.” 

‘“‘T’d be glad to do that,” said Brainard, 
“because I’ve heard a lot of that talk.”’ 

“Well?” 

““Well—of course when I say ‘college 
man’ I mean college graduate.” 

“Why?” 

“Tf a kitten crawls into an oven, is it a 
biscuit ?” 

There was an earnestness that robbed 
the question of any flippancy. 

Houghton laughed. ‘‘ No!” 

“If a dub goes into college and gets 
flunked out in a month, is he a college 
man?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Oh, but he calls himself one. He goes 
to Podunk all decorated up in geraniums 
and the rest of his life is a ‘college man.’ 
I’m not talking about him or the man who 
comes to coljage to learn to mix cocktails 
—inside. He may last to the junior year. 
I’m talking about the graduate—they’re 
only about a tenth of the college. But 
they’re the finished product,”. Mr. Kauf- 
mann, you wouldnt try to“sell gum that 
had only gone as far as the rolling-room, 
would you?” 

““W’at—me ?” 

“Would you?” 

“No.” The junior partner was puzzled. 
“That’s because you want it to go 
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through all the processes. Well, Jet’s talk 
only about the boy who has gone all the 
way through the man factory.” 

Houghton nodded. ‘‘That’s fair.” 

‘The trouble is, people don’t do that. 
They persist in butting into the college 
world, jerking out some sophomore cele- 
bration and saying, ‘What use is this silly 
thing in the real world ?’” 

‘‘Well, aren’t they right ?” 

“No. That’s just the point. The col- 
lege world is a mimic world—and your life- 
time is just four years. The sophomore 
celebration,is a practical thing there; per- 
haps it’s teaching loyalty—that generally 
comes first. That’s your college rolling- 
room. But the graduate—he’s learned to 
do something well. I never knew a college 
man who wasn’t at least responsible.” 

“But——” 

“But here’s the trouble: after selecting 
say two hundred fellows out of an entering 
bunch of six hundred, and developing the 
thing each is best fitted for, father steps in 
and the boy who would have made a first- 
class professor is put into business and 
blamed for being impractical. The fellow 
who has been handling thousands of dollars 
in college management and running twenty 
assistants—the man who could have taken 
the place—has no father to give him the 
boost necessary,.and the other man’s failure 
has queered his chances. He has to go to 
work as a mere clerk under a man—excuse 
me, I don’t want to do any knocking.” 

“You think the whole trouble is caused 
by misdirected nepotism.” 

“wes.” 

‘*Ah——” It was young Kaufmann 
again. ‘‘But you said that you were 
trained in advertising on your college 
paper.” 

‘““Yes—and I was going to tell you to- 
day, if Mr. Pepper hadn’t, that the money 
you’re paying for me is utterly wasted.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes. I can’t look in the face of a 
hungry designer and beat him down to 
within a dollar of the cost of materials. 
And—and—my suggestions upon broader 
lines don’t seem to cause much hooray.” 

‘““Well—” the junior partner sat up— 
‘since you admit——” He paused for his 
partner to speak the words of discharge. 

But Houghton was looking quizzically 
at the college man. ‘What was your idea 
as to broader lines ?” 








Brainard hesitated. ‘‘Well, it seemed 
to me that Pepper is trying to do two things 
that are antagonistic: be ‘élite’ and sell 
chewing-gum. The fact is that élite people 
don’t chew gum. I’d like to know how 
the statement ‘Old Tulu—Best by Test’ 
will make a kid on the corner with a cent in 
his fist have an attack of mouth-watering.” 

Kaufmann roused himself. “It is true. 
Our gum is the best.” 

“Y’m not disputing that, but still it’s 
gum. If you’re trying to increase the 
vulgar habit of gum-chewing—well—you 
can’t do it by advertising the firm’s financial 
standing, its age, or the purity of its output. 
That would do for an insurance company 
or a bank—but gum! Who cares for 
purity! All they want to know is if it 
schmeckt gut.” ‘This last with a humorous 
glance at Kaufmann. 

The latter was scowling. Brainard was 
touching a tender spot. 

“Well, what would you do? ” 

Brainard flushed. He felt the tone of 
sarcasm in the elder man’s voice. He 
tightened his lips. ‘At least, I’d change 
the name of the gum!” 

‘“‘Change the name!’ 
horrified. 

“Well, nobody wants ‘Old Tulu.’? They 
want ‘New Tulu’ or ‘Fresh Tasty Tulu.’ 
At least, something to appeal to the imagi- 
nation of Sadie-at-the-ribbon-counter.” 

“Oh!” observed Houghton. ‘‘And the 
name you suggest ?” 

“Well, since you ask—say something like 
‘Lulu Tulu.’” 

“Gott!” Kaufmann struck the desk a 
blow with his fist. It was an insult to his 
father’s memory. 

Brainard rose. ‘I’m sorry,” he said, 
“if I have offended. To save you any 
further bother, I’ll just cut it out after 
Saturday. I—thank you for the chance—” 
he smiled a little ruefully—‘‘ the chance you 
have given me. Good day, gentlemen.” 

He turned on his heel and left the office. 


> Kaufmann was 


’ 





As John Houghton was driven home that 
night, he became suddenly conscious that 
he would soon meet the apparition of the 
afternoon in the flesh. And though, of 
course, there was no need, he found himself 
rehearsing the justification of his position. 
“Lulu Tulu” indeed! Imagine the smile 
that would have illumined the faces at the 
club on such an announcement. The im- 
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‘*I—THANK YOU FOR THE CHANCE YOU 


pudence of the boy to have suggested it to 
him—him who had so often held forth upon 


the value of conservatism in business! 
And he remembered with pride the speaker 
who had once said, ‘‘It is such solid ver- 
tebre as Mr. Houghton that form the back- 
bone of our business world.” That speaker 
had been Bender, of the New York Dynamo 
Company.’ Poor Bender! The Western 
Electric Construction had got him after all. 
This line of thought caused Houghton 
to reach in his pocket and produce a letter. 
He went over the significant part again. 
“Our Mr. Byrnes reports the clinching 
of the subway vending-machine contract,” 


HAVE GIVEN ME, 


’ 


GOOD DAY, GENTLEMEN’ 


it read, ‘“‘and this, together with our other 
business, will give us over half of the New 
York trade. With this statement before 
us, we feel that we can make a winning 
fight if you still refuse to consider our 
terms. In view of recent developments, 
we cannot repeat our former offer, but if you 
will consider sixty-seven as a figure——” 

Sixty-seven! And a year before he would 
not have taken one hundred and ten! In 
the bitterness of the moment, he wondered 
if he, too, would finally go the way that 
Bender had. 

And then, as the butler swung the door 
back, he was recalled to the matter of Tom 
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Brainard by the sight of a familiar figure 
that floated toward him as airily as had its 
astral self that afternoon. 

He kissed her and went to his study. 
Just before dinner was not a time to dis- 
cuss such things. But later, as he looked 
atross the candelabra at his daughter, all 
smiles and happiness in that seat that had 
been her mother’s, he regretted that he 
had not, for 

“Daddy,” Dorothy was saying, “I got 
such a funny note from Tom this after- 
noon. He says there has been a change at 
the office and that you will explain.” 

“Ves.” 

“Well ?” She paused eagerly. ‘‘It’s 
something awfully good—I know.”’ 

Her father frowned and caught her eye. 
“‘Later,” he said significantly. 

The girl read the tone, and the gayety of 
the moment before was gone. After that 
they ate in silence. 

One cigar—two cigars had been smoked 
when she stole into the library. Since 
coffee (whether from design or chance he 
never knew), she had rearranged her hair. 
Now it was low on her neck in a fashion of 
long ago, with a single curl that strayed 
over a white shoulder to her bosom. She 
knelt at his side without a word. 

He looked down at her. Somehow he 
had never seen her like this before—that 
curious womanly expression. 

“Tell me,” was all she said. 

And, as he told of Tom Brainard’s failure 
to tit in, he watched her closely. ‘I’m 
sorry,” he concluded. 

“So am I, daddy,” she returned steadily; 
“because I am going to marry him.” 

“What ?” 

“Oh, you knew—you must have,” she 
said, ‘‘when I asked you to give him the 








chance.” 

The father was silent. In fancy he 
again heard Dolly Warner promising, 
against her parents’ advice, to wait for her 
John to “get on in the world.” 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Do you think you’ve given him a fair 
chance ?” 

He was restored to his usual poise. ‘‘I 
suppose he complained that I didn’t.” 

Dorothy’s eyes went wide. ‘‘No, he 
said that after I had heard the news from 
you, he would leave everything to me.” 

“Oh!” 

“But, father, I don’t think you have 
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been fair. Tom is right. JZ don’t chew 
gum, do I?” 

““Well——”__ He was indignant. Then 
he stopped thoughtfully. ‘‘No.” 

“But Mary downstairs does. She 
wouldn’t be offended at ‘Lulu Tulu.’ I 
dare say she’d think it ‘just grand.’” 

He returned no answer. 

“Come, daddy,” she went on. ‘‘New 
York has grown lots—even since I was 
little. And—and some people get behind 
the times. They think they’re being dig- 
nified when it’s only that they’re anti- 
quated.” 

He looked shrewdly at her. “I never 
heard you talk like that before. Where did 
you iS 

“Tom said that a week ago,” she ad- 
mitted. ‘ And he said, too, that he could 
double the results if he only had full 
swing. Instead, you admit he’s a mere 
clerk for that horrid Pepper. Oh, dad- 
dy, daddy,” she pleaded. “Give him 
a chance.” Then her voice went low 
again. “I’m goifg to marry him any- 
way,” she said, ‘‘and you don’t want this 
between. If he fails, I'll stand the loss 
from what mother left me. Give him full 
swing—a real chance, daddy! He’s going 
to be—your son.” 

John Houghton looked into the earnesi 
girlish face. He wound the curl about his 
finger. “Kaufmann has always wanted 
to visit the Fatherland,” he said irrelevantly. 

She gave a quick, eager look. ‘And 
that Pepper could go on a vacation.” 








Days drag very slowly at a summer 
resort, especially when one has promised 
not to. write to him. But Dorothy’s father 
had kept his word, so she could but do the 
same. Behind, in the sweltering city, in 
full charge for six weeks was Tom Brainard. 
His authority included permission to in- 
vent and use any new labels or trade-marks 
he saw fit. 

The girl at the seashore, however, was 
also busy—amusing her father that he 
might not give too much time to thinking. 
And then, when three of the six weeks had 
passed, came the accident to the motor 
car. 

She was told that with rest and no wor- 
ries, her father would recover in a week or 
two. She cheerfully fitted into the rdle 
of assistant to the nurse in charge, and, as 
soon as the doctor allowed, prepared to 
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‘“OH, YOU KNEW—YOU MUST HAVE,” SHE SAID, 
read his mail to him as he lay, eyes and 
head bandaged. But as she opened and 
glanced over the accumulated letters, she 
suddenly went pale. She read one in par- 
ticular from end to end, and then, with a 
scared, furtive look at the bandaged figure, 
slipped it into a pocket. 

Later, when her father had finished dic- 
tating to her, she answered the concealed 
letter herself. 


Again the days drifted. The bandages 


‘“WHEN I ASKED YOU TO GIVE HIM THE CHANCE’ 


were removed; but still the girl continued 


to scan the mail. Her vigilance was re- 
warded. She flushed over a second letter 
which, with one in a worn envelope, she 
took to her father. 

He saw the careworn expression. ‘“‘My 
little girl has been overworking,” he said. 

She held out the worn letter. ‘‘I’ve had 
this for some time—but—but I waited for 
something more, and here it is.” She 
showed the other. 





He took the first, and when he had fin- 
ished, his hand was trembling. 

“T regret to report that things are in a 
chaos,” it ran. ‘All of the regular adver- 
tising has been withdrawn. The usual 
entertainment money for salesmen (classed 
under this head) has been stopped. In 
consequence, our city trade has tumbled 
fearfully—and you know how bad it was 
before. The worst news I have to offer is 
in regard to Mr. Brainard personally. 
Our detective reports that his time outside 
is spent in most questionable company. 
He has been seen drinking at roomgardens 
with a certain dissipated pugilist named 
Little Sullivan, and was traced with this 
man to the apartment of a song-and-dance 
woman named Violette. He seems to be 
spending money extravagantly and visits 
certain bohemian quarters in the vicinity 
of Jones Street, where he puts in his time 
with disreputable-looking men. I beg leave 
to advise immediate action.—Mowbray.”’ 

“My God!” groaned Houghton. This 
explained that derisive offer of fifty-one 
from Consolidated Pepsin. 

‘And you kept this from me?” 

“They said not to worry you,” she said. 
“‘I—I’ve had enough for two. Besides, I 
answered it.” “ 

“You did! What——?” 

*‘T told them to wait a little longer.” 

The father groaned again. 

“T just had to, daddy; and then to-day 
this letter came.” 

He seized it eagerly. It read: ‘‘ You were 
right about waiting. Suspend all action.” 

“What does it mean ?” she asked. 

‘‘We’ll find out to-morrow,” he answered 
grimly. 


The 4:30 train gave John Houghton just 
time to reach the office before it closed. 
Dorothy went home. Her father, roused 
by the evil news of the day before, had im- 
pressed her with all that it might mean in a 
material way. As though that mattered! 
—as though anything could hurt her more! 
She would have been willing to go with 
Tom Brainard in rags before—but now! 

She sat by the telephone with clenched 
fists, her traveling-veil still pushed up on 
her hat, the lines that had come into her 
face during the past week deepening with 
the dusk. At last—a long, sharp ring! 
““Yes—father—not dine at home—meet 
you at the Yolland—a guest. Yes—but 
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about Tom—what ?—7:30—But about 
Tom, daddy? Good-by?!! But, daddy!!!” 

It was no use. He had hung up. She 
called feverishly for the office, but the re- 
ply was, ‘‘ They do not answer.” Mechanic- 
ally she went up to her room. ‘“‘The blue 
mousseline, Susan,’’ she said. 

As the maid laid it out, she walked the 
floor. Through the window the park lay 
green and inviting. She longed to fly to 
the cool grass and run—and run 

From below came the loud, rasping notes 
of a street-piano that, in some incompre- 
hensible fashion, had wandered to the 
deserted row of houses. The noise, for all 
that there was a pleasing swing to the air, 
irritated her. She threw the man a quar- 
ter. ‘“‘Go away,” she waved. 

At last the maid said her mistress 
was ready, and Dorothy, without ques- 
tioning the decision, allowed herself to be 
put into the brougham. 

The drive seemed hours long, and then 
—her father’s face told her nothing. With- 
out a word, he led her to a reception-room. 
As they entered, a figure sprang to meet 
them. 

For a moment she hesitated. Then, 
“Tom!” she cried, and caught his hand. 

He saw the whiteness of her face, and all 
the yearnings of their separation matched 
it upon his. 

“Dorothy!”’ he faltered. 

Her father interrupted. ‘‘Tom is to 
explain how he has quadrupled our busi- 
ness in the last week.” 

A sudden weakness seized her. She 
followed them unsteadily. Seated at a 
table, however, she was able to smile again. 
At that moment, the orchestra, striking up, 
suddenly caught her attention. “‘Tum— 





tum - tum — tum - tum — tum”—that 
haunting, swinging melody of the street- 
piano. 


‘What tune is that ?” she asked. 

Brainard smiled. ‘‘ That is a tune that 
has suddenly become popular. Any night 
you may see hundreds of East Side children 
dancing on the asphalt and singing it.” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I heard it on a street- 
piano.” 

“Tt’s called,” he went on, “ ‘My Lulu 
Tulu Girl.’ All the grinders have it. 
Billy Tompkins, Noughty-three, who lives 
in the Jones Street social settlement, worked 
that for me. Those dagoes worship him 
—saved a kid’s life or something.” 











Love and 


A light came into John Houghton’s eyes. 

“That’s part of the scheme. Aspwell 
wrote the song. I found him down in bo- 
hemia working on an opera. But, for the 
sake of old days in the senior extravaganza, 
he turned off ‘My Lulu Tulu Girl.’ You 
know those orders on your desk are for 
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they dance they chew the gum and perform 
calisthenics with it) but it seems to go. 
Then——” 
“"Tomt!’ 
‘After we’ve dined, I’ll show you our 
regular magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising in the reading-room—double space. 


? 
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A DIFFERENT LIGHT STOLE INTO THE YOUNGER MAN’S EYES 


our new brand, ‘Lulu Tulu.’ The song 
was introduced two weeks ago at the 
Metropolitan Roof by Violette, a young 
lady who married our old football trainer, 
Little Sullivan. We'll hear her later—I 
have tickets. Then we’ll go on to Leith’s, 
there’s a turn there by ‘Jim Bailey and his 
Six Lulu Tulu Girls’—rather vulgar (while 





You see, I couldn’t ask you to increase, so 
I stopped it for a time and saved up. But 
I hope you’ll stand for it regularly. It’s 
mainly pictures of Miss Lulu Tulu in a 
large Florodora hat, with verses below 
apostrophizing the poetry of motion of her 
jaws. Then there’s a line of limericks 
about the adventures of the ‘Lulu Tulu 


. 


/ 


Gummies’—small gum-headed _ tykes 
always in trouble until they find Lulu. I 
got Phillips to do that as a personal fa- 
vor.” 

‘Also Noughty-something, I suppose,” 
remarked Houghton. 

“Yes. But he graduated before my 
time. I knew his work in the college an- 
nual. He’s in the magazines now. Then 
I got Professor Wheaton—‘Jimmy the 
Grind,’ we used to call him—his folks 
wanted him to be a poet—imagine Jimmy 
a poet!—I got Professor Wheaton to give 
us some readers on ‘Tulu as a Salivary 
Stimulant,’ ‘The Healthful Effect of Pure 
Saliva on Food Products’ and ‘The De- 
generative Effect of Artificially Relieving 
an Organ of its Proper Functions.’ That 
hits at the Pepsin people, you see 

And so it ran—until he had covered his 
plan fully, and Dorothy’s face with happy 
smiles. 

“Tom,” said the father, “if I had 
opened that letter instead of Dolly!” 

Dorothy suddenly became demure under 
their gaze, and sought to change the sub- 
ject. ‘Then you admit, daddy, that a 
college man is of some use ?”’ 

“T’ll admit that Tom got the business. 
But that was because he is naturally clever 
and business-like, not because 

‘Just a moment,” said Brainard. “I 
think I can show that you’re mistaken. I 
found out that Pepper was doing the wrong 
thing—by the first rule of criticism (fresh- 
man English): ‘What is the author trying 
todo? Does he do it? Is it worth doing ?’ 
Substitute ‘advertising man’ for ‘author’ 
and you have a business that is worth do- 
ing (since you continue it)—and by the 
other two questions I saw his ‘incongruity 
of subject-matter and expression.’ My 
economics taught me the ‘law of supply 
and demand.’ ‘Analytical research of 
original authorities’ taught me where the 
demand was. There was only the problem 
of a cause to stimulate it. Through ‘de- 
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ductive logic’ and ‘psychology’ I got the 
cause that would appeal, and the effect 
worked out in an increased demand which 
we were ready to supply—just like ‘a 
problem in math.” 

The elder man smiled. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand a word you say, but it seems to have 
worked well. In the future, bring in as 
many of your Noughty friends as we need. 
T’ll answer for Kaufmann.” 

The other shook his head. ‘I’m not 
sure they would be any too anxious.” 

Houghton gasped in surprise. ‘‘What’s 
that—they wouldn’t be anxious to go into 
business! Why not?” 

“Why not?” There was equal amaze- 
ment in the younger man’s tone. “Would 
you be anxious to leave a place where 
you’re surrounded by friends you’ve tried 
—friends that won’t stab you in the back 
the next minute and call it a ‘business 
deal’—-where you’re respected and in con- 
trol of things, and plunge out to become a 
freshman in the world-life, to do the sorting 
and trying all over again?” 

‘“*T remember—I remember 

‘And besides, what right has anyone to 
assume that business is above art, charity 
or even mere learning? Billy Tompkins, 
in the slums helping dagoes, is a failure to 
his father--so is Aspwell with his opera— 
so is Williams with his spectacles in his lab. 
But—-who knows—when the Great Busi- 
ness is finally balanced ” He stopped, 
conscious that he was growing too rhetor- 
ical. 

“Tf you loved college ideals so much 
more than business,’”’ observed Houghton, 
“then why did you come to us?” 

A different light stole into the younger 
man’s eyes. ‘‘Because”—he answered, 
“because I loved something else better 
than either.” And he reached his hand 
under the cloth to one who understood. 

That is all—except that the next offer of 
Consolidated Pepsin was, ‘‘ Will you please 
name your own terms?” 


” 
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Temptations of a Young 
Journalist 


BY T. T. WILLIAMS 


NEWSPAPER reporter is 
“<\} exposed to more temptations 
<4 than most men. 

3. His work impinges on the 
fortune and fame of many 
who think that the short way 
to success is bribery. 

Fortunately, the esprit de 

corps among reporters is 
23 very high, and such a thing 
as the betrayal of a newspaper trust is 
almost unknown in the profession. 

Along certain lines of work a reporter is 
constantly beset by tempters, and his only 
safeguards are the courage to live within 
his income, and the ambition to make him- 
self worthy of the highest place in his pro- 
fession. 

Many newspaper proprietors and editors 
get much better service from their reporters 
than they deserve. 

A reporter frequently turns in a story of 
great general interest. When he reads it 
next day and finds that the names of some 
of the principal actors in the story have been 
eliminated, because they were large adver- 
tisers in the paper, or because they were of 
the same political faith as the proprietor, 
or because they enjoyed social relations 
with the editor, that reporter is scarcely to 
be blamed if he declines to consider his 
newspaper as a great moral force and de- 
cides in his own mind that it is run for graft 
and its employees are therefore entitled to 
graft a little on their own account. 

If it were possible to do so, some city 
editors would make all of their reporters 
dishonest. 

A custom prevails in many newspaper 
offices of allotting a certain sum of money 
to each department. In their eager desire 







to show themselves as alert as their neigh- 
bors and bring all the news to the paper, 
city editors frequently exceed their limit of 
expense, and some of them have been 
known, in order to save themselves from 
trouble with the business manager, to cut 





down the space bills and other compensa- 
tions of the reporters. Under such circum- 
stances it is scarcely to be expected that the 
reporters of that newspaper will remain 
with it if they are honest, or fail to graft on 
their own account if they are naturally dis- 
honest. 

A reporter who is constantly told by his 
superior to make the worse appear the 
better cause; to help his party at the ex- 
pense of the truth; to conceal the pecca- 
dillos of men with a pull; and generally to 
lie and deceive, must be made of pretty 
tough moral fiber if his employment doesn’t 
weaken his character. ? 

One of the very best editors I ever knew 
once said to a member of his staff: 

“T want my paper to have a reputation 
for truth and honesty. What is the best 
way to obtain such a reputation ?” 

“‘Be honest and truthful,” was the reply. 

“‘But we are honest and truthful,” said 
the editor. ‘“‘We have given orders not 
to mislead, and we have informed the 
members of our staff that accuracy will be 
considered of as much value as alertness 
and cleverness.” 

“Have you always taken pains to see 
that the same courtesy was accorded to 
a Democratic enemy as to a Republican 
friend ?” was the inquiry. 

The editor thought for a little while 
and then said, “‘I am afraid if we did that, 
the Republican state central committee 
would not have very much use for us.” 

And then came the answer, “‘ You can’t 
serve truth and a political state central 
committee at the same time.” 

The real temptations of a reporter’s life 
come from those men and institutions that 
have the most to gain by favorable pub- 
licity—the theaters, railroads, racing as- 
sociations, public officials, life insurance 
companies, people who desire to shine in 
high society, and commercial firms that 
don’t like to have to do business under the 


restrictions of the revised statutes. 
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For years a famous letter-writing jour- 
nalist drew a regular salary from one of the 
large life insurance companies. He never 
attempted to conceal the fact, but said he 
more than earned it by calling attention to 
the promptitude with which death claims 
were paid and to the good work that the 
company was doing in providing for the 
widow and the orphan. He seemed to be 
utterly oblivious to the moral turpitude that 
lay in the deceptions he practiced on the 
public and on his employers. 

Recent disclosures in the Equitable have 
uncovered a whole mass of corruption, and 
that no newspaper man has yet been 
smirched, speaks volumes for the profession, 
as there were many press agents working 
for the Equitable, with large contingent 
funds at their disposal. 

A few years ago, nearly every correspond- 
ent in Washington traveled to New York 
and back ona pass. It was a regular thing 
to take in the theater on Saturday night and 
get away from Washington heat at the ex- 
pense of one of fhe two railroad companies. 
There was never any difficulty about it, so 
long as you were registered as a newspaper 
correspondent in the Congressional Direc- 
tory. The presentation of your card at 
an office on Pennsylvania Avenue would 
always produce the required permit to ride. 
I suppose that nine-tenths of the men who 
accepted such favors did it merely as a 
matter of course, and did not expect to 
make any improper return for the courtesy. 
But the fact is that two principal railroads 
entering Washington were constantly ask- 
ing for favors, constantly doing evil deeds, 
constantly acquiring possessions to which 
they had no right, appearing as the owners 
of senators, always known as the head 
of a corrupt lobby, and were always anx- 
ious to escape unfavorable newspaper criti- 
cism. 

Now, a Washington correspondent, as a 
general thing, enjoys a great deal of lati- 
tude. He can’t write about everything, 
and as long as he writes about the things 
which most interest the readers of his paper 
at home his work is satisfactory. It was 
easy, for instance, for a Chicago correspond- 
ent to ignore some wrongdoing that par- 
ticularly affected Pennsylvania, and it was 
a very nice thing for a Washington railroad 
company to be in a position to say to News- 
paper Row: ‘‘We have always been very 
good to you—what is the use of stirring up 


a fuss about trifles? Your paper doesn’t 
care about it.” 

No doubt things have improved in 
Washington since the days of which I write, 
and railroad passes are not so common as 
they used to be. Perhaps the other temp- 
tations have been removed also. 

In the bad old days it was thoroughly 
understood along Newspaper Row that the 
man who was willing to ignore the pecca- 
dillos of certain senators and tickle the 
vanity of other senators could get on the 
pay roll of his country without doing any 
work for it. One correspondent in those 
wicked days was assistant horseshoer to the 
Maltby House messenger horses. Others 
were made messengers without any mes- 
sages to carry. The common gag, how- 
ever, was for a senator or hjs secretary to 
write an order to the folding-room of a 
printing department to give the bearer one 
hundred thousand documents to fold. The 
price of that labor was one hundred dollars. 
Some newspaper men had their order for 
one hundred thousand every month. Of 
course, they never folded any documents, 
but that did not make any difference, ex- 
cept to make their allegiance to the giver 
of the good things absolutely secure, as in 
collecting their bill they had to assert the 
service was performed. 

Not many correspondents in Washington 
were known or suspected of doing that sort 
of thing, but the temptation was always 
there, as well as the insidious temptation to 
speak kindly of senators from their home 
state, who then might give them, or their 
friends, a job at the government’s expense. 

In many instances a Washington corre- 
spondent has had to choose between con- 
cealing the truth or having his work as a 
news-gatherer made doubly hard. 

If you want to get the inside of an execu- 
tive session of the Senate, you must go to 
a senator or his secretary for the fact. In 
return for such a betrayal of senatorial 
secrecy, the correspondent is expected to 
be a eulogist of that senator and never 
under any circumstances reveal his wrong- 
doing. 

The White House itself has always 
tempted newspaper men. Its doors have 
always been shut against those who were too 
free in their criticisms of its occupants. Its 
doors have always been open and a welcome 
extended to the newspaper friends of the 
administration. Even the great press as- 

















sociations, which are supposed to be mere 
chroniclers of passing events without color 
or feeling, have to employ a man who has 
insured his welcome at the White House 
by never sending out anything objection- 
able. Perhaps this will be denied, but 
Washington knows just how long a press 
correspondent would stay on his job if he 
incurred the enmity of Mr. Loeb by telling 
the truth about him or his master. 

Grant was the squarest President in that 
respect that I have ever known. He 
seemed to be above flattery, and certainly 
he was above petty vengeance on a hostile 
critic. 

Harrison would do almost anything on 
earth for a friendly newspaper writer. 

And as for McKinley—well, McKinley 
was so kindly and courteous to almost 
everyone that it was very difficult to get 
anything disagreeable written about him. 
A man who did anything for McKinley 
always felt that he was doing it because he 
really liked and admired a beautiful char- 
acter. A newspaper always felt that it 
was juster, and quite as satisfactory, if 
anything wrong was going on, to take it 
out of Hanna. , 

It is nearly a work of supererogation to 
write about the temptations to which the 
theatrical reporter is exposed. If he 
writes the truth about the show, he is barred 
out of their theaters by the syndicate. There 
are some newspapers in New York that 
would back up their critics, no matter what 
happened. Other newspapers at the first 
threat to withdraw the theatrical adver- 
tising would fly screaming for help. Most 
of the critics in New York are honest and 
independent. 

When John L. Sullivan started out as an 
actor, his manager told me that he paid 
four hundred dollars to the critic of a very 
conservative newspaper to treat poor John’s 
histrionic efforts seriously and to say that 
he really gave promise of being an actor. 
I asked him how he could afford to pay so 
much money for a notice of a show. His 
reply was: ‘We can use that all over the 
United States. Our advance agent has 
got to have something to travel with, and 
all the country papers will swallow such 
guff as that from a high-class New York 
newspaper.” 

Many bribes are offered to keep names 
out of the paper. There is one of the Com- 
mandments, the breaking of which requires 
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more than one person, which seems to be 
more fruitful of shameful details that the 
actors desire to have suppressed than any 
other. Reporters who have to work around 
police stations know the formula very well: 
“T don’t care anything about myself, but 
it would be dreadful for her name to ap- 
pear in the newspaper. I will give you 
fifty dollars if this does not come out.” In 
most cases such offers are rejected without 
comment. Sometimes, no doubt, the use 
of money has saved the reputation of a 
sinner. 

All over the country the race tracks are 
a common source of temptation to the re- 
porter. The man who runs a gambling 
game is very sensitive about criticism, and 
at many race tracks the newspaper man is 
clerk of the scales or has the form-book 
privileges. Race tracks don’t like to have 
it said that they are covering up crooked 
work, but crooked work is done on them 
just the same. The small horse-owners 
have got to have money to pay the feed 
bills, and generally about the end of the 
meeting a few races are made up to pro- 
gramme. Tame racing reporters know 
where to obtain the information that will 
win them a lot of money when such things 
are coming off. A racing reporter who has 
any respect for himself will consider it dis- 
graceful to be caught betting on a fixed 
race. 

Even the jockeys have their own 
way of tempting the press—very often un- 
successfully, but occasionally they find a 
weak member. Jockeys like “puffs” and 
favorable notices of great rides that they 
make. It is pleasant for them to see in the 
paper that really the horse did not amount 
to much, but the jockey, by a tremendous 
effort of skill and strength, literally forced 
it to the front by a nose at the finish. The 
fact is, no jockey ever made a horse run 
faster than it could, and most of them make 
horses run slower than they should; but 
you see more puffs than you do criticisms. 
Stable information is the reward of a good 
reporter, who is always discovering virtues 
and always blind to blemishes. 

The popular impression that the average 
reporter is amenable to bribery comes from 
the fact that a large proportion of the public 
is not honest and thinks that the other man 
would do as it would do when opportunity 
offered. 

Many newspapers have made themselves 
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distrusted because of doing dishonest 
things, but a working reporter could no 
more accept bribes continuously than a 
member of a religious order could constantly 
parade the streets intoxicated and retain 
his standing. 

Every man who hates a newspaper ac- 
cuses it of being crooked. Every bad actor 
that receives his deserts at the hands of a 
critic speaks of him as a blackmailer. 

I will venture to tell a couple of personal 
anecdotes, though I have no doubt every 
old newspaper man has had more inter- 
esting experiences: 

The name of the paper was the “Alta 
California.” It was the most conser- 
vative, respectable commercial and pluto- 
cratic sheet on the whole Pacific Coast. It 
had been the organ of the Vigilance com- 
mittee, and carried all the auctioneers’ 
advertising—honors so great and deep and 
wide and high that I can’t possib ly ex- 
plain their immensity where the Pacific 
Coast is not well known. There came 
into the office one day an_ individual 
guarded by two policemen. He asked to 
see the police reporter. I was introduced 
and the policemen stepped aside. The 
man said: “I am Professor Pilcher, pro- 
prietor and inventor of the famous process 
for the removal of tapeworms. A man 
came to my office recently to have a tape- 
worm removed, and I gave him a big 
after that he took some 


dose 


of medicine, and 
whiskey, and he died and I have been 


arrested. Now, it will ruin my business 
if that gets into the paper, and it was not 
my fault. I want you to keep it out of the 
paper.” With that he laid down a ten- 
dollar gold piece on the desk. It took 
twenty minutes to explain to him that the 
refusal to accept the ten dollars was not 
due to a desire to get a larger sum from him. 

On another editor of a 
paper on which I was employed was making 
a crusade against a certain class of nefa- 
practitioners whose income is extorted 


occasion, the 


riOUS | 
from unfortunate women. One of this 
class had mar>ted to get himself justly 


charged with the crime of manslaughter 
and the performance of a felonious opera- 
tion, and our paper was making his con- 
viction as certain as possible. The Su- 
preme Court of the state, in order to show 
its superior intelligence, had rebuked the 
court below by sending the case back for 
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retrial on the ground of an uncrossed ¢ or 
an undotted 7. When the case was about 
to come up for the second time, a little 
woman, old, bent and filthy, with hands 
like the claws of crabs, and wearing a ragged 
dress, tottered into the editor’s room and 
announced that she was the wife of that 
practitioner, and began to beg for mercy. 
She said she had paid the expense of his 
former trial by working in fruit-canneries, 
where she managed to earn as much some- 
times as one dollar and twenty-five cents 
a day; that she was living on twenty-five 
cents a day and had saved the remainder 
for lawyers’ fees and ‘other expenses. 

She said: “‘Mr. Editor, I am quite sure 
if you stop writing about my husband in 
the paper he will ‘be acquitted this time. 
Won’t you please let him alone? Please 
do. I will give you fifteen dollars if you 
will promise not to write any more about 
it. I haven’t got it all with me, but I will 
give you seven dollars and a half, and the 
rest next month,” and with that she pro- 
duced a handkerchief and, unknotting it, 
lisclosed a collection of nickels and dimes 
and twenty-five-cent pieces that made up 
the sum she had stated. No amount of 
persuasion or explanation could convince 
her that the editor had any other 
in publishing the evidence against | ood hus 
band than the desire to extort money. She 
went away believing that her offer was too 
small to be acceptable. 


pu Ty ose 


The young reporter finds that an eas} 
way to get news is by flattering officials and 
ignoring their misconduct. The tempta- 


tion to speak of the bold arrest ne by 


officers, and to conceal the fact that they 
clubbed a helpless man into insensibility 
from mere wanton brutality, is very great. 
All policemen are not brutes, but power is 
apt to make its helder cruel. Hence there 
are two kinds of reporters known at police 
headquarters—those who give all the fact 
and those who do not think it necessary 
to enlighten the public about things the 
police do not wish to see in print. 

Statistics show that the smallest propor- 
tion of criminals come from the ranks of 
the reporters, notwithstanding their meager 
salaries and constant temptations. 

All good reporters are enthusiasts and 
crusaders—two things that this country 
has more need of than of soldiers, states- 
men or men of learning. 
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Who Is Our Worst Actor? 





BY ALAN DALE 


Nj to umpire, by foolish people, 
who address me a few impul- 
@& sive lines, and enclose (or 
don’t enclose) a coy and 
shrinking little —two-cent 
fy stamp, represent a sum that 
would keep mein affluence for 
the rest of my life. My corre- 

§ spondents have a wide range 
of subject, and expect me to be as a god, 
knowing good and evil. I am an authority 
on the age of the most cryptic of our ac- 
tresses, and have a complete count of the 
wives of our most frequently married come- 
dians. At least I must think so, judging by 
the queries with which I am assailed. 

An often recurring question is, ‘Who is 
our worst actor?” and hitherto I have al- 
lowed it to remain unanswered, or have re- 
plied, in noncommittal flippancy, ‘‘ You 
pays your money and you takes your choice.” 
Acting is scarcely an art nowadays, when 
every little leading man and leading woman 
is hailed as an effulgent star. There is no 
standard by which to judge acting. One 
can give his opinion, and his reasons for that 
opinion. These may be demolished by the 
next comer 

The sobriety of the opinion counts of 
course; also the experience of the man who 
gives it. The views of Mr. Stead, in Lon- 
don, who, at his advanced age, has been 
visiting the theaters for the first time in his 
life, would, for instance, ‘‘cut no ice.” 
They have been singularly uninteresting and 
warped; no more valuable than would be the 
reflections of a savage suddenly confronted 
with lobster 4 la Newburg. 

I venture to think that my own views, the 
result of a life’s theater-going, if less freak- 
ish, are at least more credible. At any rate, 
they possess significance, as a personal opin- 
ion quarried laboriously from the virgin 
rock. If I tell my readers, who, in my 
opinion, is our worst actor, they at least 
know that it is not the reflection of a novice, 
doing his round of theaters for the first time. 

I have always made a point of looking 
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upon actors and actresses not as men and 
women, but as puppets. I imagine myself 
before a string of marionettes, and tell my- 
self it is my duty to criticize the way in 
which they do their work. I try to exclude 
the personal note, and I believe that I am 
justified. The very moment I remember 
that a particular actress is supporting 
mother, or educating little brother, or that a 
particular actor has a brood of children by 
whom he is trying to do the right thing, lam 
lost! 

It is very hard sometimes. The personal 
note intrudes and obtrudes. Here is a 
woman risen from a bed of sickness—vide 
newspaper reports—trying to earn a living. 
Here is a man doing the best he can to hewa 
career for himself out ofa mound of obstacles. 
Forget it. Forget it all. Regard them as 
puppets. Reciprocally they look upon you 
as a machine for grinding out callous views. 

I shall answer the query, ‘‘ Who is our 
worst actor?” in the same spirit as though 
it were, “‘Who is our best actor?” I look 
among a row of puppets, and put my finger 
on that which has appealed to me least. 
That is all. 

Nor shall I rummage among the poor 
little puppets of the cheap theaters, who 
have had no chance to be luminous, and 
who drag ona precarious existence by imper- 
sonating the nefarious heroes of boisterous 
melodrama. I look among the actors who 
have a “‘reputation” and who have achieved 
“success.” For it is the successful actors 
who give the worst results, all incentives to 
struggle having been removed. 

The actor that charms me is the actor of 
perfect elocution—the man from whose lips 
the English language issues in all its 
beauty, purity, and inestimable flavor—the 
man who can make you forget the Eliza- 
bethan turn of a Shakespearean ‘“‘speech”’ 
by means of the exquisite rhetorical intelli- 
gence with which he utters its splendid ideas. 

The actor that charms me is the man of 
sympathetic presence, lacking in the petty 
pretense of ‘‘mannerism”’—the man whose 
individuality is clear-cut, free from undue 
49 
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eccentricity and wholesomely rather than 
morbidly original. 

The actorthat charms me is the man who 
is good in all the réles he plays and absurd 
in none, and who is wise enough to abstain 
from attempting parts that are, to him, tem- 
peramentally impossible. This is not the 
man who surrounds himself with magnificent 
scenery, calculated to deaden. the critical 
judgment; nor is it the man who insists that 
all the other puppets shall revolve subser- 
viently around him. 

The man who has reached a position 
comparatively secure to-day from adverse 
criticism is Mr. Ricliard Mansfield. He is 
carelessly permitted te represent the ne plus 
ultra of success. Ask tne unthinking person 
of sycophantic mind for the name of the 
leading actor, and he will probably say, 
“Mansfield.” Ask him why, and he will 
not know. He has ceased to think about 
it. Somebody else has thought for him. 
It is delicious and even luxurious to be 
thought for. 

Few actors arrive at the stage when people 
are too lazy to criticize them, and accept 
them at their own valuation. Mr. Mans- 
field is one of the few, and one is bound to 
admire his position, so strenuously attained. 
In spite of which I present this much- 
lauded actor as my idea of the “worst.” I 
do this with all due deference to his zeal as a 
producer, to the comparatively high quality 
of his productions and to his unflagging 
industry. ‘That he has remained a bad 
actor after such a long and arduous dalliance 
with acting is quite wonderful. 

Mr. Mansfield is a victim to mannerisms 
—mannerisms of speech, walk, gesture and 
intonation. This is not individuality, ex- 
cept in its worst sense. Sometimes these 
mannerisms have accorded with the rdle 
selected by the actor, and then the result 
has been most felicitous. The charm 
of Mansfield’s Beau Brummel was very 
great indeed, and nobody realized it more 
completely than I did. It was Mansfield 
himself. It was a great success, and if this 
success was not due precisely to the art (so- 
called) of acting, nobody questioned it. 
Since those days Mr. Mansfield has been a 
modified Beau Brummel in everything. 

Lured by this success into the belief that 
he was a great actor, he has attempted réles 
that great actors play, with curious results. 
It is safe to say that nothing quite so bad as 
his Brutus, in ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” has ever been 
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offered by an actor of prominence. Had 
this Brutus been the work of an unknown 
actor, he would scarcely have escaped with 
his skin. It was a cynical, dyspeptic and 
finicky Brutus, with the chipper intonations 
of Beau Brummel,and the heavy, sardonic 
demeanor of Nero—another rdle, by the by, 
in which Mr. Mansfield proved his unfitness. 

Every quality that a Shakespearean 
student loves to find in acting was lacking in 
this impersonation of Brutus—diction, 
grace, sincerity, magnetism. It was the 
fiendish thing known as ‘‘reputation”’ but- 
ting against impregnable mannerism. No 
actor considers himself great until he has 
played Shakespeare. This may be right or 
it may be wrong; but using this performance 
as a standard of comparison, Mr. Mansfield 
fell, a victim to his own personality. 

Much the same may be said of his Shy- 
lock—another standard of comparison. 
The art of make-up which is not intellectual 
but purely mechanical, stood forth con- 
spicuously. Mansfield’s Shylock was won- 
derful to look at, but as a piece of acting it 
was absurd. It was a mixture of horrible 
rant, and a “‘haw-haw” intonation. There 
was no light and there was noshade. There 
was the old Jew, a picture to look at, be- 
having as a sort of frenzied Semitic Beau 
Brummel. 

Again, Mr. Mansfield attempted another 
great réle, in “Cyrano de Bergerac,” a part 
made famous by Coquelin—an actor who 
has charm of elocution and grace of person- 
ality. Mr. Mansfield’s queer, jerky utter- 
ances, his indistinctness and mannerisms 
that loomed as unduly and obnoxiously 
farcical, belittled a production that, at the 
time it was made, had been advertised into 
an event of international importance. 

In these réles of Brutus, Shylock and 
Cyrano, Mr. Mansfield was not only bad as 
Mr. Mansfield, but he was a bad actor. 
They were perhaps the worst performances 
that patrons of high-priced theaters have 
been asked to view. Mr. Mansfield’s ambi- 
tion, of course, was probably a worthy one. 
He produced the best that he could. He did 
the best he could and it was the worst. 

Those who saw him in ‘The Scarlet 
Letter” will not forget it in a hurry, for into 
his part in that play he injected the melo- 
drama of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” a 
bogy-play in which he achieved a succés 
@horreur. Again, there was ‘‘The Story of 
Rodion, the Student,” in the tragedy of 
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which Mansfield’s untrammeled manner- 
isms were again conspicuously and ludi- 
crously in evidence. 

Critics grow indolent. After a time they 
get lax, and the persistent actor “‘passes.” 
Mr. Mansfield has always been persistent. 
I do not say this detrimentally. In fact, I 
admire persistence, for it is the only weapon 
by which one gets anywhere. The critic 
who keeps young, however, by an up-to- 
date outlook, need not coincide with slovenly 
old views. It is pretty certain that an expe- 
rienced critic who saw Mr. Mansfield for 
the first time to-day, would endorse the view 
Ihave set forth. He is at present fortressed 
in a position that needs no advertisement— 
an art with which he dallied frequently in 
less certain days, when he used to announce 
his retirement from the stage, his embark- 
ment upon lecture tours, and other pretty 
little topics for the daily papers. I quote 
him as my idea of the worst actor, because 
he uses a restricted personality in réles that 
are to him impossible. We seldom see him 
nowadays in Beau Brummel parts—the 
only ones in which he excels. He has 
“gone ahead” with no new qualities to 
keep him there, and with “the endorse- 
ment of the press and public.” Happy 
fate! 

Possibly I am in the minority, which does 
not worry me in the least. I answer a ques- 
tion that has frequently been put to me, and 
if anybody cries “‘heresy,” it will not be the 
first time that I have heard the cry. I ad- 
mire Mr. Mansfield in many ways. I even 
met him once (in the pursuance of duty), 
and found him absolutely delightful, a 
genuine “thoroughbred,” but in questions 
of acting I look at the puppet and not at the 
man. 

The defects in Mr. Mansfield’s outfit that 
appealed to me before he ‘‘established” 
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himself irrevocably, have never vanished, 
They have never even grown less. They 
have stood in all their original grotesque- 
ness of fervor and they have always been 
the defects of the worst actor—a choppy 
utterance, an unsympathetic personality, 
and a ludicrous overemphasis. Mr. Mans- 
field has his prototype in London—Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, another actor who pro- 
duces well, has mastered the art of make- 
up, and acts with a lamentable marmerism 
and ridiculous effect. 

The great actors are those before whom 
you sit, forgetful that they are acting, and 
by the magic of whose art you realize the 
presence of the types portrayed. You see 
Hamlet—not Mr. So-and-so playing Ham- 
let. Before you is Shylock—not a mummer 
mumming the part. In the case of Mr. 
Mansfield, you never forget him; you could 
not possibly forget him. It is impossible to 
avoid the inference that he would hate you 
todoso. There is no living actor who is so 
obtrusively the man, apart from the rdéle he 
essays, as Richard Mansfield. That is why 
I say he is the worst actor I know. I have 
seen him in perhaps twenty rdles, and I 
have liked him in some. I have always 
gladly said so and have invariably tried to 
like him. Years and years ago, I greatly en- 
joyed a Shakespearean performance that he 
gave, but mannerisms, like ill weeds, grow 
apace. They choke and they mar. 

A “box-office” success is no criterion of 
acting. It is a nice thing to own notwith- 
standing. Nine actors out of ten would pre- 
fer it toanything else. The tenth wouldn’t. 
In these days it is the man and not the actor 
who is in evidence. The public goes to see 
Brutus as Richard Mansfield, for they know 
the latter and don’t care a hang about the 
former. And the public sees precisely what 
it goes to see. 
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tHE GREAT 


Story of Paul Jones 


BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


XXI 
THAT HONEYMOON SUB ROSA 


HE duchess kisses Aimée, 
and the good Marsan drives 
back to her palace with the 
blissful ones, through the 
black, midnight Paris streets. 
Com. Paul Jones is in a 
trance of happiness. Aimée creeps into 
his arms, and whispers, “Mon Paul;” and 
the surrender of the Serapis is forgotten, 
as a thing trivial and transient, in the sur- 
69: 





render of this girl with the glorious red- 
gold hair. 

Summer runs away into autumn, and 
the brown tints of October burn in the 
trees. The honeymoon has been one of 
loving secrecies and subterfuges, and per- 
haps all the tenderer and sweeter because 
sub rosa. Com. Paul Jones tears himself, 
now and again, from Aimée’s arms to urge 
the business of the Serapis. He is seconded 
by Aimée, to whom his glory is as dear as 
his love. 

Doctor Franklin tells the king that he 
should give Com. Paul Jones the ship, and 
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is referred to De Sartine. That oily 
minister slips away from the proposal, and 
the king sends Com. Paul Jones a sword 
of honor, and the title of “chevalier.” 

The impatient sailor bites his lip, and 
gives the plaything-sword to Aimée. 

“T asked for a ship,” says he, “not a 
sword. And as for chevalier, since I’m 
already a commodore, it looks like pro- 
motion downhill.” 

“The king,” says Doctor Franklin, 
“does not forgive your refusal of his cap- 
tain’s commission when you lay at the 
Texel.” 

“And I,” he returns, “continue to*regard 
that offer of a commission as a piece of 
royal impertinence.” 

Com. Paul Jones determines to bring 
the king to a decision. He walks in the 
royal gardens with his ally, Genet of the 
Foreign Office, and comes upon the king 
feeding his squirrels. The king—for dem- 
ocracy is becoming a fashion—greets Com. 
Paul Jones with outstretched hands. 

“But do not tell me,” concludes the king, 
“that you have come for a ship.” 

“Tt was, indeed, to ask for the Serapis, 
sire.” 

The poor king shakes his head, his 
vague lip twitches, while the unlocked 
jaw multiplies the feebleness of his weak 
face. 

‘Chevalier, I cannot,”’ he returns. Then, 
in a tone of pathos, he continues: “‘Con- 
gratulate yourself, my friend, that you are 
not a king. You would then be com- 
pelled to have ministers, and they would 
make a slave of you—as they have of me.” 
” “Tt is over,” says Com. Paul Jones to 
Doctor Franklin. ‘‘There is no hope of 
the Serapis.” 

“Take the Ariel, then, and return to 
Philadelphia,” replies the doctor. ‘‘ There 
is the America, seventy-four guns, build- 
ing on the Portsmouth stocks. I’ve 
written the marine committee to give 
you that.” 

Com. Paul Jones holds Aimée close. 
He kisses her dear lips. 

“Tn the spring I shall return, my love,” 
he promises. ‘Three little months, and 
you are in my arms again.” He is in the 


wrong; the three months lengthen into 
taree years. 

Aimée, as they part, whispers something 
in his ear, and then buries her tace on his 
breast. The blush she is trying to hide 
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spreads and spreads, until it covers the 
back of the fair neck, and the red of it is 
lost in the roots of the red-gold hair. 

“Good!” he cries in a burst of joy, hold- 
ing her closer; “good! Now I shall have 
something to dream of, and return to.” 

It is a raw, flawy day in February when 
Com. Paul Jones lands in Philadelphia. 
Arthur Lee, with his poisonous mendacities, 
has preceded him. He is called before 
the marine committee, to reply to a list 
of questions that, in miserable effect, 
amount to charges. Anger eating his heart 
like fire, he replies to the questions, and 
is then, the committee being convinced in 
his favor, voted a resolution of thanks and 
confidence. 

Knowing no other way, he now seeks 
a quarrel with Arthur Lee; the fiery, faith- 
ful Cadwalader is at his elbow. Mad An- 
thony Wayne meets Arthur Lee informally. 
The latter does not like the outlook. 

“Who is he?” exclaims Arthur Lee, in- 
venting a defensive sneer. ‘Either the 
son of a Scotch peasant or worse, and a 
man who has changed his name. By 
what right does such a person demand 
satisfaction of a gentleman?” 

“Permit me to suggest,” returns Mad 
Anthony, beginning to bristle, “that I shall 
regard a refusal to fight, based on the 
ground you state, as a personal affront to 
myself. More, let me tell you, sir, that 
he who shall seek to bar Paul Jones from 
his plain rights, on an argument aimed at 
his gentility, will get nothing for his pains 
but the name of coward.” 

“You think so?” responds Arthur Lee, 
his sneer somewhat in eclipse at the stark 
directness of Mad Anthony. 

“T know so, sir. When you speak of 
Paul Jones you speak of the conqueror 
of the Drake and Serapis. Also, I will 
add, that when you deal with me, sir, 
you deal with one who is in every way the 
equal of any Lee of your family.” 

Mad Anthony blows through his warlike 
nose ferociously, and Arthur Lee is silent. 
Meanwhile, the excellent Cadwalader, ever 
painstaking in matters of bloodshed, pre- 
pares a challenge that he intends shall be 
a model for succeeding ages, when they go 
studying the literature of the duello. 

It is at this pinch that the peace-loving 
Morris, helpless and a bit desperate, 
brings the whole weight of General Wash- 
ington to bear upon the combative one. 
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The Father of his Country suc- 
ceeds where Mr. Morris has failed, 
and silences all talk of a duel. 
As a reward for that gentleman’s 
eleventh-hour docility, he pre- 
vails upon Congress to give Com. 
Paul Jones the half-built America, 
in accord with the request of 
Doctor Franklin, already in its 
dilatory hands. 

Com. Paul Jones goes to Ports- 
mouth to oversee the launching 
and the equipment of his new 
seventy - four. Disappointment 
dogs him, however, for Corn- 
wallis surrenders, and Congress 
in a fit of foolish generosity pre- 
sents the America to France, as 
a slight expression of its thanks 
for the part she played in the 
capture of that English noble- 
man. Com. Paul Jones sees his 
just-completed seventy-four, over 
which he has toiled like a poet 
over his verses, and wherein he 
was presently to sail away to 
conquer fresh honors for himself 
and his Aimée, hoist the French 
flag, and receive a French cap- 
tain on its quarter-deck; and 
then, steadying himself under the blow 
with a kind of grim philosophy which he 
has begun to cultivate, he goes back to 
Philadelphia. Here he finds letters from 


LETTER 
ON 


France awaiting him; one is from his 
Aimée, written in a wavering hand. It 


must have borne cheering news, for in his 
reply he says: 

‘Present my compliments to your sister. 
Tell her to exert her tenderest care toward 


you and her sweet little godson. Also 
cover him with kisses from me.” 
XXII 
CATHERINE OF RUSSIA 
Com. Paul Jones, nervously irritable 


with the loss of the America, and weary 
of the shore, asks leave of Congress to go 
as a volunteer with the French fleet that 
hopes to find and fight the English in the 
West Indies. Congress consents, and he 
sails southward with Captain Vaudreuil. 
It is to fight yellow fever, however, not 


the English, and he returns much dishes 
in health. 


As a solace and a recuperative, 
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BY PAUL JONES ITO GENERAL WASHINGTON 
HIS SECOND DEPARTURE FOR FRANCE * 


he sends divers cargoes of oil to Europe on 
a speculation, and makes forty thousand 
dollars. 

All the time he is pining to get back to 
Paris, and his Aimée, and the good Marsan, 
well as Aimée’s sister’s “‘sweet little 
godson”’ that was to be covered with kisses. 
But he is detained by his accounts with the 


as 


government, and his claims for prize 
money. 

* New-York Novr. 9, 1787. 
Sir, 


Accounts having arrived and being credited here, that 
the British Fleet was out, and had been seen steering to 
the Westward,—and that a British Squadron was cruising 
in the north Sea,—I was advised by my Friends not to 
embark in the French Packet that sailed hence the 25 ult. 
I am sorry to have lost that opportunity as those ac- 
counts are now contradicted. 

I shall embark to morrow, in an American Ship 
bound for Amsterdam, and have bargained to be landed 
in France. I shall go directly to Paris, and deliver the 
two Packets you sent to my care immediately on my 
arrival, with two others from you (that have been since 
put into my Hands) for Mr. Jefferson and the Marquis 
de la Fayette. 

I am exceedingly sorry for the long detention of your 
Letters;—but Colonel Carrington, who does me the honor 
to carry this, can inform you that it has not depended on 
me to forward them sooner,—and that Mr. Jay has had 
no opportunity till now of sending his dispatches to 
Europe since the month of June. 

I am, Sir, with profound respect and perfect esteem, 

Your most obedient and most humble Servant 
J. Paul Jones 
His Excellency 


General Washington—Virginia. 
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After heartbreaking delays, his affairs 
are adjusted, and again he finds himself 
outward bound for France. His Aimée 
meets him with kisses as safely sweet as 
ever. He unlocks her white arms from 
his neck, and asks in a whisper, 

“Where is he?” 

“He is dead,” she says, with a rush of 
tears. Then she guides him to a quiet 
cemetery in the suburbs, and taking his 
hand leads him toa little grave, upon which 
the new grass has not grown two weeks. 
There is a tiny headstone of pale granite, 
and on it the one word, ‘‘ Paul.” 

His gaze is long and steadfast, as he holds 
fast to his Aimée’s hand. Then his tears 
are united with hers; they stand bowed 
above the little grave. 

Com. Paul Jones and his Aimée, while 
ever together, formally conceal the tie that 
binds them. He has business with the 
king about prize money; she has petitions 
before the king about the blood that is 
common to her veins and his; and both the 
good Marsan and Doctor Franklin say 
that it is better that the king should not 
know. And so the king goes feeding his 
squirrels and forgetting his people, in 
ignorance of what took place on that mid- 
night before the candle-lighted altar of 
Our Lady of Loretto. But the wise old 
world is not so dense, and winks and smiles 
and wags its wise old head; and whenever 
it passes a pretty cottage in the Rue 
Vivienne it points and whispers tolerantly. 
For the wise old world loves lovers, as every- 
body knows; and because Aimée always 
officially resides with the good Marsan 
when her Paul is in Paris, and actually 
resides with that amiable gentlewoman 
when her Paul is in London or Copen- 
hagen or elsewhere on the complex busi- 
ness of those prize moneys, no one finds 
fault. Four years of love and truth and 
sweetness, four beautiful years throughout 
which the birds sing and the sun shines 
always, go by for Com. Paul Jones and his 
Aimée; and every noble door in France 
swings open at their approach. 

The prize money gets irto a tangle, and 
Com. Paul Jones retains Mirabeau and the 
venerable Malesherbes. Then he visits 


America, and is féted and feasted; while 
his Aimée, each year rounder and plumper 
and more bewitching, with the red-gold 
hair growing ever redder and more golden, 
stays in Paris, by the side of the good 
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Marsan, and keeps a loving, care-taking 
eye on the vine-clothed cottage in the Rue 
Vivienne. 

Nothing can exceed the honors where- 
with Com. Paul Jones is stormed upon and 
pelted while in America. He is ban- 
queted by the Morrises, the Livingstons, the 
Hamiltons, and the Jays. What is vastly 
more to his heart’s comfort, he is visited 
by Dale and Fanning and Mayrant and 
Lunt and Stack and Potter and scores of 
his old sea-wolves of the Ranger and 
Richard, who crowd round him to press 
his hand. One evening he drinks a last 
cup of wine at the Livingston Manor House, 
and then rides down to the foot of Cort- 
landt street and goes aboard the Governor 
Clinton which, with anchors hove short, 
awaits him. It is his last glass in America, 
his last glimpse of the shores for which 
he fought so valorously; the thirtieth of 
November sees him in the Straits of Dover, 
just nineteen days out from Sandy Hook. 

He goes to Paris, and the king has him 
to lunch at Versailles—a nine-days’ social 
wonder, the like of which has not been 
witnessed by a staring, envying world since 
Louis XIV dined Jean Bart. The royal 
luncheon over, Com. Paul Jones again 
settles down to the dear smiles and the 
love of his Aimée, while the aristocracy of 
France lionizes the one and loves the other. 

Mr. Jefferson, now America’s minister 
to Versailles, and greatly the friend of our 
two love birds, walks in unon them in that 
little vine-embowered nest in the Rue 
Vivienne. He has big news. The Em- 
press Catherine, through King Louis, asks 
Com. Paul Jones to become an admirai in 
the Russian navy. The Turks are troub- 
ling her, and she wants him to sweep these 
turbaned pests from the Black Sea. 

The cheek of Com. Paul Jones reddens, 
and his eye lights up. Between love and 
war his heart was formed to swing like a 
pendulum. Now that he has loved for 
a season, -he would like nothing better 
than another game with those “iron dice 


of destiny’—as Bismarck later will call 


them—vide licet cannon balls; and where 
should be found a fitter table than the 
Black Sea, and a more eligible adversary 
than the Turk? Aimée goes to court 
with Madam Campan, the noble daughter 
of the noble Genet, and translates English 
plays into French for the amusement of 
Versailles, while he himself, hot of heart 











and high of head, s one who snuffeth the 
battle afar off, makes a straight wake for 
St. Petersburg. 

Com. Paul Jones meets the Empress 
Catherine in her palace of Tsarskoé- 
Selo. Outside the snow lies thick; for it is 
April, and winter is ever reluctant to quit 
St. Petersburg. He has been pricked of 
curiosity concerning this Russian empress, 
for whom he is to draw his sword. He 
has hoped—somewhat against hope it is 
true, when he recalled her sixty years— 
that she would prove beautiful; for he is 
so much the knight of romance that he 
fights with more pleasure for a pretty face 
than for a plain one. But his eyes fall 
upon a~thick, gross figure, with a round, 
gross face—a woman the antithesis of 
romance. Her mouth is coarse, her nose 
high and hawkish, her forehead full, her 
gaze hard and level, her whole face harsh, 
having been so often burned and swept of 
passion. And yet he feels the power of 
this white, fiery-eyed savage, with her 
heart of a Phryne and her brain of a Henry 
VIII. There is so much, however, that 
is palpably brutish about her that he 
shrinks away from her contact and re- 
members with regret his delicate Aimée 
of the red-gold locks. 

He has been too well trained as a courtier 
to let fall for one moment the polite mask 
which he wears, and nothing could be more 
elaborately suave than are the manners he 
assumes. Still the ferocious Catherine 
gets some glimmer of his inward thought 
for all that. Every inch the empress, she 
is even more the woman. To the day of 
her death the unpardonable offense in 
any male of her species is a failure to fall 
immediately in love. with her. She re- 
ceives some chilling touch of her new 
admiral’s aversion, and it turns her into 
arctic ice and iron. He remains in St. 
Petersburg a fortnight, and the empress 
sees him more than once. When they 
are together they talk only of Potemkin, 
Suwarrow, the Turks and the Black Sea. 





XXIII 
AN ADMIRAL OF RUSSIA 
Admiral Paul Jones travels to the mouth 


of the Dnieper, and joins Potemkin, who 
is a military fool, and Suwarrow, who is 


Story of Paul Jones 
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old and cunning and vigilant and war- 
wise. He goes aboard his flagship, the 
Vladimir of seventy guns. From the be- 
ginning he is befriended by the kindly, 
grizzled Suwarrow, and thwarted by the 
foppish, jealous Potemkin. This latter 
personage is a discarded favorite of Cath- 
erine; and, because she is very loyal to a 
favorite out of favor, he knows he may 
take liberties. Old Suwarrow, over his 
brandy, tells Potemkin’s story to Admiral 
Paul Jones. 

“He kept the empress’ smiles for a sea- 
son,” explains Suwarrow; “when all of a 
sudden, having seen Moimonoff, she fills 
Potemkin’s pockets with gold and jewels, 
gives him a two-thousand-serf estate, and 
bids him ‘travel,’ as one day and another 
she had bid twenty of his predecessors 
travel. 

“*TIn what have I 
Potemkin. 

“<In nothing,’ returns the empress. ‘1 
liked you yesterday; I don’t like you to-day; 
that is all.’ 

“This was ten years ago,” concludes 
old Suwarrow. ‘Potemkin comes down 
here. The empress puts him in charge of 
everything, and sustains him in all he says 
and does. Believe me, my dear Admiral, 
you must get along with Potemkin to get 
along with her.” 

Admiral Paul Jones is by no means sure 
that he must get along with Potemkin, and 
regrets once more that he quitted France. 

However, being aboard the Vladimir, 
and having to his signal twenty ships, he 
resolves to strike one blow for the savage 
Catherine, if only to see how a Russian 
fights and how much battering a Turk can 
stand. 

The chance comes; about the middle of 
June Admiral Paul Jones engages the 
Turkish fleet off Kinburn head, and prac- 
tically destroys it after sixteen hours’ 
fighting—sinking some vessels, burning 
others, and breaking completely the power 
of the Crescent in the Black Sea. The 
Turks bear a loss of twenty-nine ships and 
more than three thousand sailors, while 
Admiral Paul Jones loses but three small 
ships, two of which, through the clumsi- 
ness of their own commanders, are run 
aground, while the third is sunk in action. 
Having advantage of the victory, old 
Suwarrow brings his army across _ the 
Boug, and joins Kutusoff under the walls 


offended ?’ whines 
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of Oczakoff. At one blow Admiral Paul 
Jones unlocks the Liman as though it 
were a door, and throws it open to the vic- 
torious entrance of old Suwarrow. 

Oczakoff falls, and Admiral Paul Jones, 
heartily sick of the mixed cowardice and 
duplicity of Potemkin and his parasite, 
Nassau-Siegen, relinquishes his com- 
mand, bids old Suwarrow good-by, and 
proceeds in a manner of lordly leisure, not 
at all Russian, but particularly American, 
back to St. Petersburg. As he bids fare- 
well to old Suwarrow, the latter detains him. 

“Wait!” says old Suwarrow. 

Then he takes from one of his camp 
chests a priceless cloak of sea otter and 
sable, and an ermine jacket, white as 
snow and set off with heavy gold frogs. 

“Take them, mon Paul,” urges the old 
soldier. “‘They are too fine for me.” Here 
he looks complacently at his threadbare 
gray coat and muddy boots. ‘No; were 
I to wear such feathers, my soldiers, who 
are my children, wouldn’t know their old 
papa Suwarrow.” 

The empress receives Admiral Paul Jones 
in her palace of the Hermitage. She is 
affable, condescending, appreciative, and 
assigns him to command the Russian naval 
forces in the Baltic. She makes him rich 
in gold; for while the empress will so far 
humor Potemkin as to remove Admiral 
Paul Jones out of his way, she will not 
fail of doubly rewarding that mariner for 
the victory which Potemkin is now trying 
to steal. 

Admiral Paul Jones grows dissatisfied. 
The Russian nobility intrigue against him, 
and De Ségur, the French minister, must 


come to his rescue. Also, they steal his 
letters from Aimée, and not hearing from 
his beloved he becomes homesick. 

He tells the empress that he must go, 
and she consents when he promises to 
continue drawing full pay as her admiral. 
That agreed to, she allows him leave of 
absence for two years, and back he goes 
to Paris and Aimée’s arms. 

He calls on De Ségur, the French min- 
ister, before he starts, and thanks him for 
his friendship. 

“But you will come back?” says De 
Ségur. : 

“Never!” he returns. ‘“I want no more 
of Russia and its Russians. What is this 
court of Catherine, but a place where 
vilest purposes are arrived at by agen- 
cies most wretched, and artifices that 
would disgrace a dog? I am of an honor 
unfit for such a place, as silk is unfit for 
mire. The very people are without char- 
ity or the commonest humanity. They are 
like the wolves of their forests: when they 
discover one of their own brothers wounded 
or stricken down, instead of offering their 
aid, they fall upon him, rending and de- 
vouring him.” 

“Sixteen long months—sixteen dreary 
months you have been gone!” says Aimée, 
when they are again together at the cottage 
in the Rue Vivienne. 

“They are over, my little one,” he re- 
plies, “‘over, never to return. Aside from 
being separated from you, which is as 
though I were separated from the sun”— 
here he smiles, and caresses her red-gold 
hair— they were the sixteen most misera 
ble months of my life.” 


(To be concluded) 





PALACE OF TSARSKOE-SELO, WHERE PAUL JONES FIRST MET CATHERINE THE GREAT 














Im the Days of the Comet 





BY H. G. WELLS 


BOOK THE FIRST—THE COMET 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH—WAR—(CONTINUED) 


Synopsis: The narrator, William Leadford, is telling of events in his youth before the 


Great Change. 


in a great comet whose path is approaching the earth's orbit. 


Through his friend Parload he has become a socialist, and is also interested 


This fact is more important 


to him than the spread of socialism, for what will happen if the comet strikes the earth? 
Meanwhile, times are bad in England, owing to strikes, lockouts, overproduction, and the in- 


trusion of American products in the market. 
England and Germany. 
broken with him on account of his beliefs. 
to visit her. 
son of her father’s employer. 


ing some vague impulse, Leadford has recently bought a revolver. 


And, besides, war has just broken out between 
Leadford has been engaged to marry Nettie Stuart, but she has 
The young man still loves the girl and continues 
On one of these visits he learns that she has eloped with Edward Verrall, the 
The couple have gone to a resort on the east coast. 


Obey- 
The idea of following 


his sweetheart now comes to his mind, but to do this he will have to pawn some of his 


belongings. 


Iil 


it was a potato pie, mostly 
potato with some scraps of 
cabbage and bacon—I put on 
} my overcoat and got it out of 
the house while my mother 
was in the scullery at the 
back. 

A scullery in the old 
world was, in the case of 





such houses as ours, a damp, unsavory, 
mainly subterranean region behind the 
dark living-room kitchen. It 


was ren- 





dered more than typically dirty in our case 
by the fact that into it the coal cellar, a 
yawning pit of black uncleanness, opened, 
and diffused small, crunchable particles 
about the uneven brick floor. It was the 
region of “‘washing-up,” that greasy, damp 
function that followed every meal. Its 
atmosphere had ever a cooling steaminess; 
and the memory of boiled cabbage, and the 
sooty, black stains where saucepan or 
kettle had been put down for a minute, 
scraps of potato peel caught by the strainer 
of an escape-pipe, and rags of a quite indc- 
scribable horribleness of acquisition, called 
“‘dishclouts,” rise in my memory at the 
697 
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name. The altar of this place was the 
“sink,” a tank of stone, revolting to a re- 
fined touch, grease filmed and unpleasant 
to see. Above this was a tap for cold water, 
so arranged that when the water descended 
it splashed and wetted whoever had turned 
iton. This tap was our water supply. And 
in such a place you must fancy a little oid 
woman, rather incompetent and very gen- 
tle, a soul of unselfishness and sacrifice, in 
dirty clothes, all come from their original 
colors to a common dusty dark gray, in 
worn, ill-fitting boots, with hands distorted 
by ill use, and untidy graying hair—my 
mother. In the winter her hands would be 
“chapped,” and she would have a cough. 
And while she washes up I go out, to sell my 
overcoat and watch in order that I may 
desert her. 

I forget how much money I got, but I 
remember that it was rather less than the 
sum I had made out to be the single fare 
to Shaphambury. 

I got back home about five minutes to 
three, resolved to start by the five train for 
Birmingham in anycase, but still dissatisfied 
about my money. I thought of pawning a 
book or something of that sort, but I could 
think of nothing of obvious value in the 
house. My mother’s silver—two gravy- 
spoons and a saltcellar—had been pawned 
for some weeks, since, in fact, the June 
quarter-day. But my mind was full of 
hypothetical opportunities. 

As I came up the steps to our door, I re- 
marked that Mr. Gabbitas looked at me 
suddenly round his dull red curtains with a 
sort of alarmed resolution in his eye and 
vanished, and as I walked along the passage, 
he opened his door upon me suddenly and 
intercepted me. 

He was in the clerical dress of that time, 
that costume that seems almost the stran- 
gest of all our old-world clothing, and he 
presented it in itscheapest form—black, of a 
poor texture, ill fitting, strangely cut. Its 
long skirts accentuated the tubbiness of his 
body, the shortness of his legs. The white 
tie below his all-round collar, beneath his 
innocent, large-spectacled face, was a little 
grubby, and between his not very clean 
teeth he held a briar pipe. His complexion 
was whitish, and although he was only 
thirty-three or four perhaps, his sandy hair 
was already thinning from the top of his 
head. 

To your eye, now, he would seem the 


strangest figure, in the utter disregard of all 
physical beauty or dignity about him. You 
would find him extraordinarily odd, but, in 
the old days, he met not only with accept- 
ance but respect. He was alive until within 
a year or so ago, but his later appearance 
changed. As I saw him that afternoon, he 
was a very slovenly, ungainly little human 
being. You had an instinctive sense that 
so he had been from the beginning. You 
felt he was not only drifting through life 
eating what came in his way, believing 
what came in his way, doing without any 
vigor what came in his way, but that into 
life also he had drifted. You could not be- 
lieve him the child of pride and high re- 
solve, or of any splendid passion of love. 
He had just happened. But we all hap- 
pened then. Why am I taking this tone over 
this poor little curate in particular ? 

“Hello!” he said, with an assumption 
of friendly ease. ‘‘Haven’t seen you for 
weeks! Come in and have a gossip.” 

An invitation from the drawing-room 
lodger was in the nature of a command. I 
would have liked very greatly to have re- 


-fused it. Never was invitation more inop- 


portune. But I had not the wit to think of 
an excuse. “All right,” I said awkwardly, 
and he held the door open for me. 

“T’d be very glad if you would,” he am- 
plified. ‘One doesn’t get much oppor- 
tunity of intelligent talk in this parish.” 

What the devil was he up to, was my se- 
cret preoccupation. He fussed about me 
with a nervous hospitality, talking in jumpy 
fragments, rubbing his hands together, and 
taking peeps at me overand round his glasses. 

““They’re going to give us trouble in the 
North Sea, it seems,” he remarked with a 
sort of innocent zest. “I’m glad they mean 
fighting.” 

There was an air of culture about his 
room that always cowed me, and that made 
me constrained even on this occasion. The 
table under the window was littered with 
photographic material and the later albums 
of his Continental souvenirs. On _ the 
American cloth-trimmed shelves that filled 
the recesses on either side of the fireplace 
were what I used to think in those days a 
quite incredible number of books—per- 
haps eight hundred altogether, including 
the reverend gentleman’s photograph al- 
bums and college and school text-books. 
This suggestion of learning was enforced 
by the little wooden shield bearing a col- 
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Drawn by Henri Lanos 


If TURNED OUR UGLY ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL TOWNS TO PHANTOM CITIES 





Drawn by Henri Lanos 


SHE GAVE A LITTLE CRY THAT 
lege coat of arms that hung over the looking- 
glass, and by a photograph of Mr. Gabbitas 
in cap and gown in an Oxford frame that 
adorned the opposite wall. And in the 
middle of that wall stood his writing desk, 
which I knew to have’ pigeonholes when it 
was open, and which made him seem not 
merely cultured, but literary. At that, he 
wrote sermons, composing them himself! 

“Yes,” he said, taking possession of the 
hearth rug, ‘“‘the war had to come sooner 
or later. If we smash their fleet for them 
now, well, there’s an end to the matter!”’ 

He stood on his toes and then bumped 
down on his heels, and looked blandly 
through his spectacles at a water-color by 
his sister—the subject was a bunch of 
violets—above the sideboard which was 
his pantry and tea chest and cellar. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said as he did so 
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PIERCED ME 





TO THE HEART, AND FLED UP THE BEACH 


I coughed, and wondered how I might 
presently get away. 

He invited me to smoke—that queer old 
practice!—and then when I declined, began 
talking in a confidential tone of this “dread 
ful business” of the strikes. ‘‘The war 
won’t improve that outlook,” he said, and 
was very grave for a moment. 

He spoke of the want of thought for their 
wives and children shown by the colliers 
in striking merely for the sake of the union, 
and this stirred me to controversy, and 
distracted me a little from my resolution 
to escape. P 

‘I don’t quite agree with that,” I said, 
clearing my throat. “If the men didn’t 
strike for the union now, if they let that be 
broken up, where would they be when the 
pinch of reductions did come?” 

To which he replied that they couldn’ 
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expect to get top-price wages when the 
masters were selling bottom-price coal. I 
replied: “That isn’t it. The masters don’t 
treat them fairly. They have to protect 
themselves.” 

To which Mr. Gabbitas answered: 
“Well, I don’t know. I’ve been in the 
Four Towns some time, and I must say 
I don’t think the balance of injustice falls 
on the masters’ side.” 

“Tt falls on the men,’ I agreed, wilfully 
misunderstanding him. 

And so we worked our way toward an 
argument. ‘“‘Confound this argument!” 
I thought; but I had no skill in self-extrac- 
tion, and my irritation crept into my voice. 
Three little spots of color came into the 
cheeks and nose of Mr. Gabbitas, but his 
voice showed nothing of his ruffled temper. 

“Vou see,” I said, “I’m a socialist. I 
don’t think this world was made for a small 
minority to dance on the faces of every- 
one else.” 

“My dear fellow,” said the Reverend Mr. 
Gabbitas, ‘‘J’m a socialist too. Who isn’t ? 
But that doesn’t lead me to class hatred.”’ 

“You haven’t felt the heel of this con- 
founded system. J have.” 

** Ah!” said he; and catching him ov that 
note came a rap at the front door, and, as 
he hung suspended, the sound of my mother 
letting some one in and a timid rap. 

“Now,” thought I, and stood up, reso- 
lutely, but he would not let me. . “No, 
no, no!” said he. ‘‘It’s only for the Dorcas 
money.” 

He put his hand against my chest with 
an effect of physical compulsion, and cried, 
“Come in!” 

“Our talk’s just getting interesting,” 
he protested; and there entered Miss 
Ramell, an elderly little lady who was 
mighty in church help in Clayton. 

He greeted her—she took no notice of 
me—and went to his bureau, and I re- 
mained standing by my chair but unable 
to get out of the room. “I’m not inter- 
rupting?” asked Miss Ramell. 

“Not in the least,” he said, drawing 
out the carriers and opening his desk. I 
could not help seeing what he did. 

[ was so fretted by my impotence to leave 
him, that, at the moment, it did not connect 
at all with the research of the morning that 
he was taking out money. I listened sul- 
lenly to his talk with Miss Ramell, and 
saw only, as they say in Wales, with the 
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front of my eyes, the small flat drawer that 
had, it seemed, quite a number of sov- 
ereigns scattered over its floor. ‘‘They’re 
so unreasonable, ”’ complained Miss Ramell. 
Who could be otherwise in a social organi- 
zation that bordered on insanity ? 

I turned away from them, put my foot 
on the fender, stuck my elbow on the plush- 
fringed mantelboard, and studied the pho- 
tographs, pipes, and ash trays that adorned 
it. What was it I had to think out before 
I went to the station ? 

Of course! My mind made a queer, 
little, reluctant leap; it felt like being forced 
to leap over a bottomless chasm; and 
alighted upon the sovereigns that were just 
disappearing again as Mr. Gabbitas shut 
his drawer. 

“T won’t interrupt your talk further,” 
said Miss Ramell, receding doorward. 

Mr. Gabbitas played round her politely, 
and opened the door for her and con- 
ducted her into the passage, and for a mo- 
ment or so I had the fullest sense of prox- 
imity to those—it seemed to me there must 
be ten or twelve—sovereigns. 

The front door closed and he returned. 
My chance of escape had gone. 


IV 


“T must be going,” I said, with a cu- 
riously reinforced desire to get away out of 
that room. 

‘““My dear chap!” he insisted, “I can’t 
think of it. Surely, there’s nothing to call 
you away.” Then with an evident desire 
to shift the venue of our talk, he asked, 
““You never told me what you thought of 
Burble’s little book ? ’’ 

I was now, beneath my dull display of 
submission, furiously angry with him. It 
occurred to me to ask myself why I 
should defer and qualify my opinions to 
him. Why should I pretend a feeling of 
intellectual and social inferiority toward 
him? He asked what I thought of Burble. 
I resolved to tell him, if necessary, with ar- 
rogance. Then perhaps he would release 
me. I did not sit down again, but stood 
by the corner of the fireplace. 

“That was the little book you lent me 
last summer?” I said. 

‘“‘He reasons closely, eh?” he said, and 
indicated the armchair with a flat hand, 
and beamed persuasively. 
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I remained standing. ‘I didn’t think 
much of his reasoning powers,” I said. 

““He was one of the cleverest bishops 
London ever had.” 

“That may be. But he was dodging 
about in a jolly feeble case,” said I. 

“You mean?” 

“That he’s wrong. I don’t think he 
proves his case. I don’t think Christianity 
is true. He knows himself for the pre- 
tender he is. His reasoning ’s—rot.” 

Mr. Gabbitas went, I think, a shade 
paler than his wont, and propitiation van- 
ished from his manner. His eyes and 
mouth were round, his face seemed to get 
round, his eyebrows curved at my remarks. 

“I’m sorry you think that,” he said at 
last, with a catch in his breath. 

He did not repeat his suggestion that I 
should sit. He made a step or so toward 
the window and turned. ‘I suppose you 
will admit—” he began, with a faintly 
irritating note of intellectual condescen- 
sion. 

I will not tell you of his arguments or 
mine. You will find, if you care to look 
for them, in out-of-the-way corners of our 
book museums, the shriveled cheap pub- 
lications—the publications of the Ration- 
alist Press Association, for example—on 
which my arguments were based. Lying 
in that curious limbo with them, mixed 
up with them and indistinguishable, are 
the endless ‘“‘Replies” of orthodoxy, like 
the mixed dead in some hard-fought trench. 
All those disputes of our fathers, and they 
were sometimes furious disputes, have gone 
now beyond the range of comprehension. 
You younger people, I know, read them 
with impatient perplexity. You cannot 
understand how sane creatures could 
imagine they had joined issue at all in most 
of these controversies. All the old methods 
of systematic thinking, the queer absurdi- 
ties of the Aristotelian logic, have followed 
magic numbers and mystical numbers, and 
the Rumpelstilzchen magic of names, now 
into the blackness of the unthinkable. You 
can no more understand our theological 
passions than you can understand the 
fancies that made all ancient peoples speak 
of their gods only by circumlocutions, that 
made savages pine away and die because 
they had been photographed, or an Eliza- 
bethan farmer turn back from a day’s ex- 
pedition because he had met three crows. 
Even I, who have been through it all, re- 


call our controversies now with something 
near incredulity. 

Faith we can understand to-day; all men 
live by faith. But, in the old time, every- 
one confused quite hopelessly faith and a 
forced, incredible belief in certain pseudo- 
concrete statements. I am inclined to say 
that neither believers nor unbelievers had 
faith as we understand it; they had in- 
sufficient intellectual power. They could 
not trust unless they had something to see 
and touch and say, like their barbarous an- 
cestors who could not make a bargain with- 
out exchange of tokens. If they no longer 
worshiped stocks and stones, or eked out 
their needs with pilgrimages and images, 
they still held fiercely to audible images, 
to printed words and formulas. 

But why revive the echoes of the ancient 
logomachies ? 

Suffice it that we lost our tempers very 
readily in pursuit of God and truth, and 
said exquisitely foolish things on either 
side. And on the whole—from the im- 
partial perspective of my three and seventy 
years—I adjudicate that if my dialectic 
was bad, that of the Reverend Mr. Gabbitas 
was altogether worse. 

Little pink spots came into his cheeks, 
a squealing note into his voice. We in- 
terrupted each other more and more 
rudely. We invented facts and appealed 
to authorities whose names I mispro- 
nounced; and, finding Mr. Gabbitas shy of 
the higher criticism and the Germans, I 
used the names of Karl Marx and Engels as 
Bible exegetes with no little effect. A silly 
wrangle! a preposterous wrangle! You 
must imagine our talk becoming louder, 
with a developing quarrelsome note—my 
mother, no doubt, hovering on the staircase 
and listening in alarm as who should say: 
‘My dear, don’t offend it! Oh, don’t of- 
fend it! Mr. Gabbitas enjoys its friendship. 
Try to think whatever Mr. Gabbitas says 
—” though we still kept in touch with a 
pretense of mutual deference. The ethical 
superiority of Christianity to all other re- 
ligions came to the fore—I know not how. 
We dealt with the matter in bold, imagina- 
tive generalizations, because of the in- 
sufficiency of our historical knowledge. I 
was moved to denounce Christianity as 
the ethics of slaves, and declare myself a 
disciple of a German writer of no little 
vogue in those days, named Nietzsche. 

For a disciple I must confess I was par- 
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ticularly ill acquainted with the works of 
the master. Indeed, all I knew of him 
had come to me through a two-column 
article in ‘‘The Clarion” for the previous 
week. But the Reverend Mr. Gabbitas did 
not read “‘The Clarion.” 

I am, I know, putting a strain upon your 
credulity wher I tell you that I now have 
little doubt that the Reverend Mr. Gabbitas 
was absolutely ignorant even of the name of 
Nietzsche, although that writer presented 
a separate and distinct attitude of attack 
upon the faith that was in the reverend 
gentleman’s keeping. 

“T’m a disciple of Nietzsche,” said I, 
with an air of extensive explanation. 

He shied away so awkwardly at the name 
that I repeated it at once. 

‘‘But do you know what Nietzsche says ?” 
I pressed him viciously. 

“He has certainly been adequately an- 
swered, ” said he, still trying to carry it off. 

“Who by?” I rapped out hotly. “Tell 
me that!” and became mercilessly ex- 
pectant. 


V 


A happy accident relieved Mr. Gabbitas 
from the embarrassment of that challenge, 
and carried me another step along my course 
of personal disaster. 

It came on the heels of my question in 
the form of a clatter of horses without, and 
the gride and cessation of wheels. I 
glimpsed a straw-hatted coachman and a 
pair of grays. It seemed an incredibly 
magnificent carriage for Clayton. 

“Eh!” said the Reverend Mr. Gabbitas, 
going to the window. ‘‘Why, it’s old Mrs. 
Verrall! It’s old Mrs. Verrall. Really! 
What can she want with me?” 

He turned to me, and the flush of con- 
troversy had passed and his face shone like 
the sun. It was not every day, I perceived, 
that Mrs. Verrall came to see him. 

“I get so many interruptions,” he said, 
almost grinning. ‘You must excuse me a 
minute! Then—then I’ll tell you about that 
fellow. But don’t go. I pray you don’t go. 
I can assure you—most interesting.” 

He went out of the room waving vague, 
prohibitory gestures. 

“I must go,” I cried after him. 

“No, no, no!” in the passage. “I’ve got 
your answer,” I think it was he added, and 
“quite mistaken;” and I saw him running 
down the steps to talk to the old lady. 
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I swore. I made three steps to the win- 
dow, and this brought me within a yard of 
that accursed drawer. 

I glanced at it, and then at that old 
woman who was so absurdly powerful, and 
instantly her son and Nettie’s face were 
flaming in my brain. The Stuarts had, no 
doubt, already accepted accomplished facts. 
And I too 

What was I doing here? 

What was I doing here while judgment 
escaped me ? 

I woke up. I was injected with energy. 
I took one reassuring look at the curate’s 
obsequious back, at the old lady’s pro- 
jected nose and quivering hand, and then 
with swift, clean movements I had the little 
drawer open, four sovereigns in my pocket, 
and the drawer shut again. Then again at 
the window—they were still talking. 

That was all right. He might not look in 
that drawer for hours. I glanced at his 
clock. Twenty minutes still before the Bir- 
mingham train. Time to buy a pair of 
boots and get away. But how was I to get 
to the station ? 

I went out boldly into the passage, and 
took my hat and stick. Walk boldly past 
him ? 

Yes. That was all right! He could not 
argue with me while so important a person 
engaged him. I came down the steps. 

“T want a list made, Mr. Gabbitas, of all 
the really deserving cases,” old Mrs. Verrall 
was saying. 

It is curious, but it did not occur to me 
that here was a mother whose son I was go- 
ing to kill. I did not see her in that aspect 
at all. Instead, I was possessed by a real- 
ization of the blazing imbecility of a social 
system that gave this palsied old woman the 
power to give, or withhold, the urgent ne- 
cessities of life from hundreds of her fellow- 
creatures just according to her poor, foolish 
old fancies of desert. 

“We could make a provisional list of that 
sort,” he was saying, and glanced round 
with a preoccupied expression ai me. 

“T must go,” I said at his flash of inquiry, 
and added, “T’ll be back in twenty min- 
utes,” and went on my way. He turned 





again to his patroness as though he forgot 
me on the instant. Perhaps after all he was 
not sorry. 

I felt extraordinarily cool and capable, 
exhilarated, if anything, by this prompt, 
effectual theft. 


After all, my great deter- 
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mination would achieve itself. I was no 
longer oppressed by a sense of obstacles; I 
felt I could grasp accidents and turn them 
to my advantage. I would now go down 
Hacker Street to the little shoemaker’s— 
get a sound, good pair of boots—ten min- 
utes—and then to the railway station—five 
minutes more—and off! I felt as efficient 
and non-moral as if I was Nietzsche’s super- 
man already come. It did not occur to me 
that the curate’s clock might have a con- 
siderable margin of error. 


VI 


I missed the train. 

Partly, that was because the curate’s 
clock was slow, and partly, it was due to the 
commercial obstinacy of the shoemaker, 
who would try on another pair after I had 
declared my time was up. I bought the 
final pair, however, gave him a wrong ad- 
dress for the return of the old ones, and only 
ceased to feel like the Nietzschean super- 
man when I saw the train running out of the 
station. 

Even then I did not lose my head. It oc- 
curred to me almost at once that, in the 
event of a prompt pursuit, there would be a 
great advantage in not taking a train from 
Clayton; that, indeed, to have done so 
would have been an error from which only 
luck had saved me. As it was, I had 
already been very indiscreet in my inquiries 
about Shaphambury; for, once on the scent, 
the clerk could not fail to remember me. 
Now the chances were against his coming 
into the case. I did not go into the station, 
therefore, at all; I made no demonstration 
of having missed the train, but walked 
quietly past, down the road, crossed the iron 
footbridge, and took the way back cir 
cuitously by White’s brick fields and the 
allotments to the way over Clayton Crest to 
Two-Mile Stone, where I calculated I 
should have an ample margin for the 6:13 
train. 

I was not very greatly excited or alarmed 
then. Suppose, I reasoned, that by some 
accident the curate goes to that drawer at 
once: will he be certain to miss four out of 
ten or eleven sovereigns ? If he does, will he 
at once think I have taken them? If he 
does, will he act at once or wait for my re- 
turn? If he acts at once, will he talk to my 
mother or call in the police ? Then there are 
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a dozen roads and even railways out of the 
Clayton, region; how is he to know which I 
have taken? Suppose he goes straight at 
once to the right station, they will not re- 
member my departure for the simple reason 
that I didn’t depart. But they may re- 
member about Shaphambury? It was un- 
likely. 

[ resolved not to go directly to Shap- 
hambury from Birmingham, but to’gothence 
to Monkshampton, thence to Wyvern, and 
then come down on Shaphambury from the 
north. That might involve a night at some 
intermediate stopping place, but it would 
effectually conceal me from any but the 
most persistent pursuit. And this was not a 
case of murder yet, but only the theft of four 
sovereigns. 

[ had argued away all anxiety before [ 
reached Clayton Crest. 

At the Crest I looked back. Whata world 
it was! And suddenly it came to me that I 
was looking at this world for the last time. 
If I overtook the fugitives and succeeded, I 
should die with them—or hang. I stopped 
and looked back more attentively at that 
wide, ugly valley. 

It was my native valley, and I was going 
out of it, [ thought, never to return, and yet 
in that last prospect, the group of towns that 
had borne me and dwarfed and crippled and 
made me, seemed, in some indefinable 
manner, strange. I was, perhaps, more 
used to seeing it from this comprehensive 
view-point when it was veiled and softened 
by night; now it came out in all its week-day 
reek, under a clear afternoon sun. That 
may account a little for its unfamiliarity. 
And perhaps, too, there was something in 
the emotions through which I had been 
passing for a week and more, to intensify 
my insight, to enable me to pierce the usual, 
to question the accepted. But it came to 
me then, I am sure, for the first time, how 
promiscuous, how higgledy-piggledy was 

the whole of that jumble of mines and 
homes, collieries and pot-banks, railway 
yards, canals, schools, forges and blast fur- 
naces, churches, chapels, allotment hovels, 
a vast, irregular agglomeration of ugly, 
smoking accidents in which men lived as 
happy as frogs in a dust bin. Each thing 
jostled and damaged the other things about 
it, each thing ignored the other things about 
it. The smoke of the furnace defiled the 
pot-bank clay, the clatter of the railway 
deafened the worshipers in church, the 











public house thrust corruption at the school 
doors, the dismal homes squeezed miserably 
amidst the monstrosities of industrialism, 
with an effect of groping imbecility. 

I did not think these things clearly that 
afternoon. Much less did I ask how I, 
with my murderous purpose, stood to them 
all. I write down that realization of dis- 
order and suffocation here and now, as 
though I had thought it, but, indeed, then 
I only felt it, felt it transitorily as I looked 
back, and then stood with the thing es- 
caping from my mind, 

I should never see that countryside again. 


I came back to that. At any rate I 
wasn’t sorry. The chances were I should 
die in sweet air, under a clean sky. Then, 


as I turned to go on, I thought of my mother. 

It seemed an evil world in which to leave 
one’s mother. My thoughts focused upon 
her very vividly for a moment. Down 
there, under that afternoon light, she was 
going to and fro, unaware as yet that she 
had lost me, bent and poking about in the 
darkling underground kitchen, perhaps 
carrying a lamp into the scullery to trim, or 
sitting patiently, staring into the fire, waiting 
tea for me. A great pity for her, a great 
remorse at the blacker troubles that lowered 
over her innocent head, came tome. Why, 
after all, was I doing this thing ? 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH—THE 


I 


AS the train carried me on from 
¥ Birmingham to Monks- 
hampton, it carried me not 
only into a country where 
I had never been before, but 
out of the commonplace 
daylight and the touch and 
quality of ordinary things, 
into the strange, unprece- 
x3 dented night that was ruled 
by the giant meteor of the last days. 

There was, at that time, a curious ac- 
centuation of the common alternation of 
night and day. They became separated 
with a widening difference of value in re- 
gard to all mundane affairs. During the 
day, the comet was an item in the news- 
papers; it was jostled by a thousand more 
living interests; it was as nothing in the 
skirts of the war-storm that was now upon 
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Why? 

I stopped again dead, with the hill-crese 
rising between me and home. I had more 
than half a mind to return to her. 


Then I thought of the curate’s sover- 
eigns. If he had missed them already, 
what should I return to? And, even if I 


returned, how could I put them back ? 

And what of the night after I renounced 
my revenge? What of the time when young 
Verrall came back? And Nettie? 

No! The thing had to be done. 

But, at least, I might have kissed my 
mother before I came away, left her some 


message, reassured her, at least for a little 
while. All night she would listen and wait 
for me. 


Should I send her a telegram from Two- 
Mile Stone? 

It was no good now; too late, too late. 
To do that would be to tell the course I 
had taken, to bring pursuit upon me, swift 
and sure, if pursuit there was to be. No. 
My mother must suffer! 

I went on grimly toward Two-Mile Stone, 
but now as if some greater will than mine 
directed my footsteps thither. 

I reached Birmingham before darkness 
came, and just caught the last train for 
Monkshampton, where I had planned to 
pass the night. 


TWO LOVERS 


us. It was an astronomical phenomenon, 
somewhere away over China, millions of 
miles away in the deeps. We forgot it. 
But directly the sun sank, one turned ever 
and again toward the east, and the meteor 
resumed its sway over us. 

One waited for its rising, and yet each 
night it came as a surpris se. Always, it 
rose brighter than one had dared to think, 
always larger and with some wonderful 
change in its outline, and now withastr: inge, 
less luminous, greener disc upon it that 
grew with its growth, the umbra of the 
earth. It shone also with its own light, so 
that this shadow was not hard or black, but 
it shone phosphorescently and with a di- 
minishing intensity where the stimulus of 
the sun’s rays was withdrawn. As it as- 
cended toward the zenith, as the last trail- 
ing daylight went after the abdicating sun, 
its greenish-white illumination banished 


the realities of day and diffused a bright 
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ghostliness over all things. It changed 
the starless sky about it to an extraordinary 
deep blue, the profoundest color in the 
world, such as I have never seen before 
or since. I remember, too, that as I peered 
from the train that was rattling me along 
to Monkshampton, I perceived and was 
puzzled by a coppery-red light that mingled 
with all the shadows that were cast by it. 

It turned our ugly English industrial 
towns to phantom cities. Everywhere, the 
local authorities discontinued street light- 
ing—one could read small print in the 
glare—and so, at Monkshampton, I went 
about through pale, white, unfamiliar 
streets, whose electric globes had shadows 
on the path. Lit windows here and there 
burnt ruddy orange, like holes cut in some 
dream-curtain that hung before a furnace. 
A policeman with noiseless feet showed 
me an inn woven of moonshine, which a 
green-faced man opened to us, and there I 
abode the night. And the next morning, it 
opened with a mighty clatter, and was a 
dirty little beerhouse that stank of beer, 
and there was a fat and grimy landlord with 
red spots upon his neck, and much noisy 
traffic going by on the cobbles outside. 

I came out, after I had paid my bill, into 
a street that echoed to the bawlings of two 
news-venders and to the noisy yappings 
of a dog they had raised to emulation. 
They were shouting: “Great British dis- 
aster in the North Sea. A battleship lost 
with all hands!” 

I bought a paper, and went on to the 
railway station reading such details as 
were given of this triumph of the old civili- 
zation, of the blowing up of this great iron 
ship, full of guns and explosives and the 
most costly and beautiful machinery of 
which that time was capable, together with 
nine hundred able-bodied men, all of them 
above the average, by a contact-mine towed 
by a German submarine. I read myself 
into a fever of warlike emotion. Not only 
did I forget the meteor, but for a time I 
forgot even the purpose that took me on 
to the railway station. I bought my ticket 
and was onward to Shaphambury. 

So the hot day came to its own again, 
and people forgot the night. 

Each night, there shone upon us more 
and more insistently, beauty, wonder, the 
promise of the deeps, and we were hushed, 
and marveled for a space. And at the first 
gray sounds of dawn again, at the shooting 








of bolts and the noise of milk carts, we 
forgot; and the dusty, habitual day came 
yawning and stretching back again. The 
stains of coal smoke crept across the 
heavens, and we rose to the soiled, dis 
orderly routine of life. 

“Thus life has always been,” we said; 
“thus it will always be.” 

The glory of those nights was almost 
universally regarded as spectacular merely. 
It signified nothing to us. So far as west- 
ern Europe went, it was only a smaJl and 
ignorant section of the lower classes who 
regarded the comet as a portent of the end 
of the world. Abroad, where there were 
peasantries, it was different, but in England 
the peasantry had already disappeared. 
Everyone read. The newspaper, in the 
quiet days before our swift quarrel with 
Germany rushed to its climax, had ab- 
solutely dispelled all possibilities of a panic 
in this matter. The very tramps upon 
the highroads, the children in the nursery, 
had learned, that at the utmost the whole 
of that shining cloud could weigh but a 
few score tons. This fact had been shown 
quite conclusively by the enormous de- 
flections that had, at last, swung it round 
squarely at our world. It had passed near 
three of the smallest asteroids without pro- 
ducing the minutest perceptible deflection 
in their course; while, on its own fart, 
it had described a course through nearly 
three degrees. When it struck our earth 
there was to be a magnificent spectacle, no 
doubt, for those who were on the right 
side of our planet to see, but beyond that 
nothing. It was doubtful whether we were 
on the right side. The meteor would loom 
larger and larger in the sky, but with the 
umbra of our earth eating its heart of 
brightness out, and at last it would be the 
whole sky, a sky of luminous, green clouds, 
with a white brightness about the horizon, 
west and east. Then a pause—a pause 
of not very exactly defined duration—and 
then, no doubt, a great blaze of shooting 
stars. They might be of some unwonted 
color, because of the unknown element that 
line in the green revealed. For a little 
while, the zenith would spout shooting 
stars. Some, it was hoped, would reach 
the earth and be available for analysis. 

That, science said, would be all. The 
green clouds would whirl and vanish, 
and there might be thunderstorms. But, 
through the attenuated wisps of comet- 
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shine, the old sky, the old stars, would 
reappear, and all would be as it had been 
before. And since this was to happen be- 
tween one and eleven in the morning of 
the approaching Tuesday—I slept at 
Monkshampton on Saturday night—it 
would be only partially visible, if visible 
at all, on our side of the earth. Perhaps, 
if it came late, one would see no more than 
a shooting star low down in the sky. All 
this we had with the utmost assurances of 
science. Still, it did not prevent the last 
nights being the most beautiful and mem- 
orable of human experiences. 

The nights had become very warm, and 
when, next day, I had ranged Shapham- 
bury in vain, I was greatly tormented, as 
that unparalleled glory of the night re- 
turned, to think that under its splendid 
benediction young Verrall and Nettie made 
love to each other. 

I walked backward and forward, back- 
ward and forward, along the sea front, 
peering into the faces of the young couples 
who promenaded, with my hand in my 
pocket ready, and a curious ache in my 
heart that had no kindred with rage. Un- 
til at last all the promenaders had gone 
home to bed, and I was alone with the star. 

My train from Wyvern to Shaphambury 
that morning was a whole hour late; they 
said it was on account’ of the movement 
of troops to meet a possible raid from the 
Elbe. 


II 


Shaphambury seemed an odd place to 
me even then. But something was quick- 
ening in me at that time to feel the oddness 
of many accepted things. Now in the 
retrospect, I see it as intensely queer. The 
whole place was strange to my untraveled 
eyes; the sea even was strange. Only 
twice in my life had I been at the seaside 
before, and then I had gone by excursion 
to places on the Welsh coast whose great 
clifis of rock and mountain backgrounds 
made the effect of the horizon very dif- 
ferent from what it is upon the East 
Anglian seaboard. Here, what they called 
a cliff, was a crumbling bank of whitey- 
brown earth not fifty feet high. 

As soon as I arrived I made a systematic 
exploration of Shaphambury. To this day 
I retain the clearest memories of the plan 
I shaped out then, and how my inquiries 
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were incommoded by the overpowering 
desire of everyone to talk of the chances of 
a German raid, before the Channel fleet 


got round to us. I slept at a small public 
house in a Shaphambury back street on 
Sunday night. I did not get ontoShapham- 
bury from Wyvern until two in the after- 
noon, because of the infrequency of Sunday 
trains, and I got no clue whatever until late 
in the afternoon of Monday. 

As the little local train bumped into sight 
of the place round the curve of a swelling 
hill, one saw a series of undulating grassy 
spaces, amidst which a number of con- 
spicuous notice boards appealed to the 
eye and cut up the distant sea horizon. 
Most of these referred to comestibles or to 
remedies to follow the comestibles; and 
they were colored with a view to be mem- 
orable rather than beautiful, to ‘‘stand 
out” amidst the gentle, grayish tones of 
the east coast scenery. The greater num- 
ber, I may remark, of the advertisements 
that were so conspicuous a factor in the life 
of those days, and which rendered our vast 
tree-pulp newspapers possible, referred to 
foods, drinks, tobacco, and the drugs that 
promised a restoration of the equanimity 
those other articles had destroyed. 

But, in addition to such boards, there 
were also the big black and white boards 
of various grandiloquently named ‘“es- 
tates.”” The individualistic enterprise of 
that time had led to the plotting out, of 
nearly all the country round the seaside 
towns, into roads and building-plots. All 
but a small portion of the south and east 
coast was in this condition; and, had the 
promises of those schemes been realized, 
the entire population of the island might 
have been accommodated upon the sea 
frontiers. Nothing of the sort happened, 
of course. The whole of this uglification 
of the coast line was done to stimulate a 
little, foolish gambling in plots. One saw 
everywhere agents’ boards in every state 
of freshness and decay, ill-made exploita- 
tion roads overgrown with grass, and here 
and there, at a corner, a label, ‘‘ Trafalgar 
Avenue,” or ‘‘Sea View Road.” Here 
and there, too, some small investor, some 
shopman with “savings,” had delivered 
his soul to the local builders and built him- 
self a house, and there it stood, ill designed, 
mean looking, isolated, ill placed on a 
cheaply fenced plot, athwart which his 
domestic washing fluttered in the breeze 
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amidst a bleak desolation of enterprise. 
Then, presently, our railway crossed a high- 
road, and a row of mean yellow brick 
houses—workmen’s cottages, and the filthy, 
black sheds that made the “allotments” 
of that time a universal eyesore—marked 
our approach to the more central areas of 
—I quote the local guidebook—“‘one of the 
most delightful resorts in the East Anglian 
poppyland.” Then more mean houses; 
the gaunt ungainliness of the electric power- 
station—it had a huge chimney, because 
no one understood how to make the com- 
bustion of coal complete—and then we 
were in the railway station, and barely 
three-quarters of a mile from the center of 
this haunt of health and pleasure. 

I inspected the town thoroughly before 
I made my inquiries. The road began 
badly, with a row of cheap, pretentious, in- 
solvent-looking shops, a public house, and 
a cab stand, but, after an interval of little 
red villas that were partly hidden amidst 
shrubby gardens, broke into a confusedly 
bright, but not unpleasing, High Street, 
shuttered that afternoon and sabbatically 
still. Somewhere in the background a 
church bell jangled, and children in bright, 
new-looking clothes were going to Sunday 
school. Thence, through a square of 
stuccoed lodging-houses, that seemed a 
finer and cleaner version of my native 
square, I came to a garden of asphalt and 
euonymus—the sea front. I sat down on 
a cast-iron seat, and surveyed, first of all, 
the broad stretches of muddy, sandy 
beach, with its queer wheeled bathing- 
machines, painted with the advertisements 
of somebody’s pills—and then at the house 
fronts that stared out upon these visceral 
counsels. Boarding -houses, private ho- 
tels, and lodging-houses in terraces clustered 
closely right and left of me, and then came 
to an end. In one direction, scaffolding 
marked a building enterprise in progress, in 
the other, after,a waste interval, rose a 
monstrous, bulging red shape, a huge hotel, 
that dwarfed all other things. Northward, 
were low, 'pale cliffs with white denticulations 
of tents, where the local volunteers, all under 
arms, lay encamped, and southward, a 
spreading waste of sandy dunes, with occa- 
sional bushes and clumps of stunted pine 
and an advertisement board orso. <A hard, 
blue sky hung over all this prospect, the 
sunshine cast inky shadows, and eastward 
was a whitish sea. It was Sunday, and 





the midday meal still held people in- 
doors. 

A queer world! thought I even then— 
to you now it must seem impossibly queer 
—and after an interval I forced myself 
back to my own affair. 

How was I to ask? What was I to ask 
for ? 

My solution was fairly ingenious. I 
invented the following story: I happened 
to be taking a holiday in Shaphambury, 
and I was making use of the opportunity 
to seek the owner of a valuable feather boa, 
which had been left behind in the hotel of 
my uncle at Wyvern by a young lady, 
traveling with a young gentleman—no 
doubt a youthful married couple. They 
had reached Shaphambury sometime on 
Thursday. I went over the story many 
times, and gave my imaginary uncle and 
his hotel plausible names. At any rate, 
this yarn would serve as a complete justi- 
fication for all the questions I might wish 
to ask. 

I settled that; but I still sat for a time, 
wanting the energy to begin. Then I 
turned toward the big hotel. Its gorgeous 
magnificence seemed to my inexpert judg- 
ment to indicate the very place a rich young 
man of good family would select. 

Huge, draught-proof doors were swung 
round for me by an ironically polite under 
porter in a magnificent green uniform, who 
looked at my clothes as he listened to my 
question, and then, with a German ac- 
cent, referred me to a gorgeous head porter, 
who directed me to a princely young man 
behind a counter of brass and polish, like 
a bank—like several banks. This young 
man, while he answered me, kept his eye 
on my collar and tie, and I knew that they 
were abominable. 

“JT want to find a lady and gentleman 
who came to Shaphambury on Thursday,” 
I said. 

“Friends of yours?” he asked, with a 
terrible fineness of irony. 

I made out at last that here, at any rate, 
the young people had not been. They 
might have lunched here, but they had had 
no room. But I went out—door opened 
again for me obsequiously—in a state of 
social discomfiture, and did not attack any 
other establishment that afternoon. 

My resolution had come to a sort of ebb. 
More people were promenading, and their 
Sunday smartness abashed me. I forgot 





my purpose in an acute sense of myself. 
I felt that the bulge of my pocket caused 
by the revolver was conspicuous, and I 
was ashamed. I went along the sea front 
away from the town, and presently lay 
down among pebbles and sea _ poppies. 
This mood of reaction prevailed with me 
all that afternoon. In the evening, about 
sundown, I went to the station and asked 
questions of the outporters there. But 
outporters, I found, were a class of men 
who remembered luggage rather than peo- 
ple, and I had no sort of idea what luggage 
young Verrall and Nettie were likely to 
have with them. 

Then I fell into conversation with a 
salacious, wooden-legged old man with a 
silver ring, who swept the steps that went 
dewn to the beach from the parade. He 
knew much about young couples, but only 
in general terms, and nothing of the par- 
ticular young couple I sought. He re- 
minded me, in the most disagreeable way, 
of the sensuous aspects of life, and I was 
not sorry when presently a gunboat ap- 
peared in the offing signaling the coast 
guard and the camp, and cut short his 
observations upon holidays, beaches, and 
morals. 4 

I went, and now I was past my ebb, and 
sat in a seat upon the parade, and watched 
the brightening of those rising clouds of 
chilly fire that made the ruddy west seem 
tame. My midday lassitude was going, 
my blood was running warmer again. And 
as the twilight and that filmy brightness re- 
placed the dusty sunlight and robbed this 
unfamiliar place of all its matter-of-fact 
queerness, and its sense of aimless ma- 
terialism, romance returned to me, and 
passion, and my thoughts of honor and re- 
venge. I remember that change of mood 
as occurring very vividly on this occasion, 
but I fancy that, less distinctly, I had felt 
this many times before. In the old times, 
night and the starlight had an effect of 
intimate reality the daytime did not pos- 
Sess. 

I had a queer illusion that night, that 
Nettie and her lover were close at hand, 
that suddenly I should come on them. I 
have already told how I went through the 
dusk seeking them in every couple that 
drew near. And I dropped asleep, at last, 
in an unfamiliar bedroom hung with gau- 
dily decorated texts, cursing myself for hav- 
ing wasted a day. 
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I sought them in vain the next morning, 
but after midday, I came in quick succes- 
sion on a perplexing multitude of clues. 
After failing to find any young couple that 
corresponded to young Verrall and Nettie, 
I presently discovered an_ unsatisfactory 
quartette of couples. 

Any of these four couples might have 
been the one I sought; with regard to none 
of them was there conviction. They had all 
arrived on either Wednesday or Thursday. 
Two couples were still in occupation of 
their rooms, but neither of these were at 
home. Late in the afternoon, I reduced 
my list by eliminating a young man in 
drab, with side-whiskers and long cuffs, 
accompanied by a lady, of thirty or more, 
of consciously ladylike type. I was dis- 
gusted at the sight of them. The other 
two young people had gone for a long 
walk, and, though I watched their board- 
ing-house until the fiery cloud shone out 
above, sharing and mingling in an un- 
usually splendid sunset, I missed them. 
Then I discovered them dining at a sep- 
arate table in the bow window, with red- 
shaded candles between them, peering 
out ever and again at this splendor that 
was neither night nor day. The girl in her 
pink evening dress looked very light and 
pretty to me, pretty enough to enrage me; 
she had well-shaped arms and white, well- 
modeled shoulders, and the turn of her 
cheek and the fair hair about her ears were 
full of subtle delights. But she was not 
Nettie; and the happy man with her was 
that odd, degenerate type our old aristocracy 
produced with such odd frequency—chin- 
less, large, bony nose, small, fair head, 
languid expression, and a neck that had 
demanded and received a veritable sleeve 
of collar. I stood outside in the meteor’s 
livid light, hating them and cursing them 
for having delayed me so long. 

That finished Shaphambury. The ques- 
tion I now had to debate was, which of the 
remaining couples I had to pursue. 

I walked back to the parade trying to 
reason my next step out, and muttering 
to myself, because there was something in 
that luminous wonderfulness that touched 
one’s brain, and made one feel a little 
light-headed. 

One couple had gone to London; the 
other had gone to the bungalow village at 





Bone Cliff. Where, I wondered, was Bone 
Cliff ? 

I came upon my wooden-legged man at 
the top of his steps. 

“Hello!” said I. 

He pointed seaward with, his pipe; his 
silver ring shone in the skylight. 

“Rum,” he said. 

‘“What is?” I asked. 

‘“Searchlights! Smoke! Ships going 
north! If it wasn’t for this blasted Milky 
Way gone green up there, we might see.” 

He was too intent to heed my questions 
for a time. Then he vouchsafed over his 
shoulder: 

“Know bungalow village? — rather. 
Artis’ and such. Nice goingson! Mixed 
bathing—something scandalous. Yes.”’ 

“But where is it?” I said, suddenly ex- 
asperated. 

“There!” he said. “What’s that 
flicker? A gun-flash—or I’m a lost soul!”’ 

“You’d hear,” I said, ‘‘long before it 
was near enough to see a flash.” 

He didn’t answer. Only by making it 
clear I would distract him until he told me 
what I wanted to know, could I get him 
to turn from his absorbed contemplation 
of that phantom dance between the sea rim 
and the shine. 

‘Seven miles,’’ he said, “‘along this road. 
And now go to ’ell with yer!” 

I answered with some foul insult by 
way of thanks, and so we parted, and I 
set off toward the bungalow village. 

I found a policeman, standing sky- 
gazing, a little way beyond the end of the 
parade. He verified the wooden-legged 
man’s directions. 

“It’s a lonely road, you know,” he called 
after me. 

I had an odd intuition that now, at last, 
I was on the right track. I left the dark 
masses of Shaphambury behind me, and 
pushed out into the dim pallor of that 
night. 

The incidents of that long tramp I do 
not recall in any orderly succession. The 
one progressive thing is my memory of a 
growing fatigue. The sea was, for the 
most part, smooth and shining like a 
mirror, a great expanse of reflecting silver, 
barred by slow, broad undulations; but, 
at one time, a little breeze breathed like 
a faint sigh and ruffled their long bodies 
into faint, scaly ripples that never com- 
pletely died out again. The way was 
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sometimes sandy, thick with silvery, color- 
less sand, and sometimes chalky and 
lumpy, with lumps that had shining facets; 
a black scrub was scattered, sometimes in 
thickets, sometimes in single bunches, 
among the somnolent hummocks of sand. 
At one place, came grass, and ghostly 
great sheep looming up among the gray. 
After a time, black pine woods intervened, 
and made sustained darknesses along the 
road, woods that frayed out at the edges 
to weirdly warped and stunted trees. Then, 
isolated pine witches would appear, and 
make their rigid gestures at me as I passed. 
Grotesquely incongruous amidst these 
forms, I presently came on estate boards, 
appealing, “‘Houses can be built to suit 
purchaser,”’ to the silence, to the shadows, 
and to the glare. 

Once I remember the persistent barking 
of a dog from somewhere inland of me, and 
several times I took out and examined my 
revolver very carefully. I must, of course, 
have been full of my intention when I did 
that; I must have been thinking of Nettie 
and revenge, but I cannot now recall those 
emotions at all. Only I see again, very 
distinctly, the greenish gleams that ran 
over lock and barrel as I turned the weapon 
in my hand. 

Then there was the sky, the wonderful, 
luminous, starless, moonless sky, and the 
empty, blue deeps of the edge of it, be- 
tween the meteor and the sea. And once 
—strange phantoms!—I saw far out upon 
the shine, and very small and distant, three 
long, black warships, without masts, or 
sails, or smoke, or any lights, dark, deadly, 
furtive things, traveling very swiftly and 
keeping an equal distance. And when I 
looked again they were very small, and 
then the shine had swallowed them up. 


was a gun, until I looked up and saw a 
fading trail of greenish light still hanging 
in the sky. And after that, there was a 
shiver and whispering in the air, a stronger 
throbbing in one’s arteries, a sense of re- 
freshment, a renewal of purpose. 

Somewhere upon my way the road 
forked, but I do not remember whether 
that was near Shaphambury or’ near the 
end of my walk. The hesitation between 
two rutted unmade roads alone remains 
clear in my mind. 

At last I grew weary. I came to piled 
heaps of decaying seaweed and cart tracks 
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running this way and that, and then I had 
missed the road, and was stumbling among 
sand hummocks quite close to the sea. I 
came out on the edge of the dimly glittering 
sandy beach, and something phosphorescent 
drew me to the water’s edge. I bent down 
and peered at the little luminous specks 
that floated in the ripples. 

Presently, with a sigh, I stood erect and 
contemplated the lonely peace of that last 
wenderful night. The meteor had now 
trailed its shining nets across the whole 
space of the sky and was beginning to set; 
in the east, the blue was coming to its own 
again; the sea was an intense edge of 
blackness. 

How beautiful it was! how still and beau- 
tiful! Peace! peace!—the peace that passeth 
understanding, robed in light descending! 

My heart swelled, and suddenly I was 
weeping. 

I did not want to kill. I did not want to 
be the servant of my passions any more. A 
great desire had come to me to escape from 
life, from the daylight which is heat and con- 
flict and desire, into that cool night of eter- 
nity—and rest. I had played; I had done. 

I stood upon the edge of the great ocean, 
and I was filled with an inarticulate spirit 
of prayer, and I desired greatly—peace 
from myself. 

And presently, there in the east, would 
come again the red discoloring’ curtain over 
these mysteries, the finite world again, the 
gray and growing harsh certainties of dawn. 
My resolve, I knew, would take up with 
me again. ‘This was a rest for me, an in- 
terlude, but to-morrow I should be Will- 
iam Leadford once more, ill nourished, 
ill dressed, ill equipped and clumsy, a 
thief and shamed, a wound upon the face 
of life, a source of trouble and sorrow even 
to the mother I loved; no hope in life left 
for me now but revenge before my death. 

Why this paltry thing, revenge? It en- 
tered into my thoughts that I might end 
the matter now and let these others go. 

To wade out into the sea, into this 
warm lapping that mingled the natures of 
water and light, to stand there breast-high, 
to thrust my revolver barrel into my 
mouth ? 

Why not? 

I swung about with an effort. I walked 
slowly up the beach thinking. 





(To be continued) 
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I turned and looked back at the sea. 
No! Something within me said, ‘‘ No!” 

I must think. 

It was troublesome to go farther because 
the hummocks and the tangled bushes 
began. I sat down amidst a black cluster 
of shrubs, and rested, chin on hand. I 
drew my revolver from my pocket and 
looked at it, and held it in my hand. Life ? 
Or death? 

I seemed to be probing the very deeps 
of being, but, indeed, imperceptibly I fell 
asleep, and sat dreaming. 


IV 


Two people were bathing in the sea. 

I had awakened. It was still that white 
and wonderful night, and the blue band of 
clear sky was no wider than before. These 
people must have come into sight as I fell 
asleep, and awakened me almost at once. 
They waded breast-deep in the water, 
emerging, coming shoreward, a woman, 
with her hair coiled about her head, and 
in pursuit of her a man, graceful tigures of 
black and silver, with a bright green surge 
flowing off from them, a patterning of 
flashing wavelets about them. 

Each wore a tightly fitting bath.cg dress 
that hid nothing of the shining, dripping 
beauty of their youthful forms. 

She glanced over her shoulder and found 
him nearer than she thought, started, 
gesticulated, gave a little cry that pierced 
me to the heart, and fled up the beach 
obliquely toward me, running like the wind, 
and passed me, vanished amidst the black, 
distorted bushes, and was gone, she and 
her pursuer, in a moment, over the ridge 
of sand. 

I heard him shout between exhaustion 
and laughter. 

And suddenly I was a thing of bestial 
fury, standing with hands held up and 
clenched, rig'd in a gesture of impotent 
threatening, against the sky. 

For this striving, swift thing of light and 
beauty, was Nettie, and this was the man 
for whom I had been betrayed! 

In another moment I was running and 
stumbling, revolver in hand, in quiet, un- 
suspected pursuit of them, through the 
soft and noiseless sand. 
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ede sya D rather live in bohemia 
1 fa Aj than any other land!” sang 
re) FG ‘ the Megaphone Man as the 
PONS coach stopped in a remark- 
Oryx ably dirty and _ ill-smelling 
side street and the rubber- 
necks swarmed down the steps, across the 
pave and through a doorway marked: 


BOHEMIAN HALL 


Table d’Hote with wine, fifty cents. 
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‘‘A wonderful land,” cried the guide, 
continuing his lecture from the coach steps. 
‘A land in which all conventions are de- 
spised and art and genius take precedence 
over rank, wealth and fashion. Where the 
poet sits is the head of the table in this 
country, and those who have plenty in the 
purse share it cheerfully with those who 
have not, for at the bohemians’ board there 
is neither envy, hatred nor malice—only 
good-fellowship. This delightful country 
was discovered in the late forties by Henri 
Murger, but it is only in recent years that it 
has been developed and put on a strictly 
business basis. The spirit of the old-time 
Parisian bohemian, rejoicing in attic lodg- 
ings, scant food, frayed clothing and other 
constituents of artist-life was allowed to run 
to waste. At the present day this same 
bohemian spirit has been curbed by the 
prudent sense of commerce and harnessed 
like Niagara Falis, so that the long untilled 
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soil of the happy-go-lucky kingdom has 
come to yield goodly harvests. 

“The citizens of our modern bohemia are 
foresighted and forehanded men who real- 
ized years ago the possibilities of its rich 
fields. It was they who staked these fields 
out into claims, dug irrigation ditches, put 
up barbed-wire fences, plowed the soil 
and kept down the rank weeds of thought 
and fancy which choked the golden crops of 
dollars. Properly fertilized with advertising 
matter and rank newspaper puffery, these 
fields have been made to yield wonderful 
harvests of literary ‘sellers’; while the arts, 
pictorial as well as plastic, have been suc- 
cessfully nurtured in their cold-frames, and 
theatrical stars, both male and female, 
hatched in batches of twenty-four at a time 
in their incubators. We are now entering 
one of these once fallow fields which, under 
the careful cultivation of the publican who 
owns it, has been brought to the point of 
yielding excellent crops of small fruits.” 

Having thus spoken, the Megaphone 
Man led the way into a great room where 
scores of people were seated about tables 
that were for the most part stained with 
wine and scented with garlic. They were 
welcomed by the proprietor, whose greasy 
countenance shone with the ecstatic joy ot 
one who is making money out of an institu- 
tion that was once but another name for 
poverty, and at his invitation they pro- 
ceeded to inspect his famed Bohemian 








Hall and the various groups of patrons 
who were there in pursuit of that free and 
joyous life that Murger has so well described. 

“Tt’s awful dirty,” said a Boston lady 
rubberneck as she carefully gathered her 
skirts together while picking her way gin- 
gerly along the floor. 

‘Ah, you find it so?” replied their host, 
smiling after the manner of one who has 
beencomplimented. ‘‘Iassureyou that Ido 
my best to keep it so, but cleanliness will 
creep in now and then in spite of all our 
watchfulness; and then our customers say 
that the place has lost its old bohemian 
charm and they go elsewhere.” 

‘““My, look at that Croton bug!” cried a 
Philadelphia rubberneck from the right 
shore of Market Street, pointing to an insect 
about the size of a well-filled wallet. 

“T assure you,” cried the publican, ‘“‘that 
we have much finer ones than that, but we 
only let them out on great occasions. We 
raise all our own, too, from a pair that I 
took from the Sturtevant House before it 
was torn down. They give a color to the 
place that our customers find admirable. 
You see most of our clientele are bohemians 
who come here for what they call ‘atmos- 
phere.’ Some come 
from Harlem, others 
from Brooklyn, others 
from Newark, and 
there are even present 
here to-night several 
Bridgeport, Water- 
bury and New Haven 
bohemians, chiefly 
from the watch and 
brass trades.” 

“Let’s stop and lis- 
ten to what they’re 
talking about,” whis- 
pered a Waterbury, 
Connecticut, rubber- 
neck. ‘‘I’d just love 
to hear some real bo- 
hemians talkingabout 
art and literature. It 
might give me some 
good ideas for the 
Trilby charades our 
church is going to 
give next summer.” 

“T tell you,” said a voice at the table 
beside them, “‘there ain’t a man in the 
whole celluloid trade that’s as smart as 
Charley. He’d be worth a fortune to-day if 
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GATHERED HER SKIRTS TOGETHER WHILE 
PICKING HER WAY ALONG THE FLOOR 
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it wasn’t for his bohemian habits. As it is, 
he can take a line of combs and outsell any 
man in Newark. By the way, are you trav- 
eling for Buckelton Brothers this year ?” 

‘No, I quit them two winters ago. Last 
year I met old Buckelton on the road and he 
was having a pretty hard time of it trying to 
sell his own goods. When I got home he 
asked me up to his house to supper and in- 
troduced me to his wife and daughter. 
They’re just about as toney folks as you can 
find in the whole harness and leather trade, 
even if they don’t put on as many airs. as 
some of the wrought-iron and brown-stone 
families do.” 

‘‘Some of those people make me tired!” 
exclaimed the first speaker. ‘‘I can remem- 
ber when society didn’t recognize wrought- 
iron any more than it would pin wheels; 
but leather, especially enameled leather, 
was always on top of the heap. You go into 
one of these little bon-ton coteries that’s 
made up of a few high-toned leather people, 
some of the exclusive old harness-trimming 
blood and some good celluloid families, 
and you get a society that’s high-toned 
enough to put the Four Hundred to sleep.” 

At another table a little group of Brooklyn 
bohemians, with their 
heads close together, 
were wondering how 
much it would cost to 
move over to New 
York for good. 

“Yes, we gave up 
our pew last spring 
and we’ve tried half 
a dozen churches since 
then,” said an earnest 
voice. ‘‘That’s one 
reason why we 
thought we’d get out 
of Brooklyn alto- 
gether. We hate to 
go, too, we’ve lived 
there so long—three 
years next fall.” 

“You don’t call 
three years long, do 
you ? > 

“That depends. 
When Deacon Snod- 
grass was sent to 
prison for three years for speculating 
with trust funds, it seemed so short that 
his Bible class sang ‘Say au revoir but 
not good-by’ and he’s due home again 







THE DEPARTMENT-STORE BOHEMIAN SALUTED 
MR. GROSGRAIN 


in six months; but three years is awful 
long in Brooklyn. Say, don’t the Eyetalians 
eat their macaroni with chopsticks in their 
native land? If I only knew how to cook it 
I’d give a grand bohemian evening the next 
time the Pleasure Coterie met to our house. 
But ain’t it wonderful how they manage to 
serve such a dinner as this for the price!” 

The dinner was indeed remarkable. It 
consisted of a thin soup, slightly flavored 
with rice; a small bit of fish served with a 
sauce which was also an embalming fluid; 
a bit of veal with a large quantity of spa- 
ghetti; a bird about the size of a fat sparrow, 
served with salad dressed with cottonseed 
oil and blood-red vinegar; some cheese 
germs and a small cup of chicory-flavored 
coffee. A half bottle of wine of a bluish hue 
moistened the repast and the most experi- 
enced bohemian in the party ordered what 
he called “‘pettit veers” of brandy and 
showed the others how to burn it over their 
coffee. The different courses of the repast 
were run on ten minutes’ headway, like 
subway trains. 

‘“Do you know, I think there’s a very 
queer odor in this place,” said the lady 
rubberneck from Boston, who had been 
sniffing with supercilious nostrils ever since 
she entered. 

“Madame is very kind indeed,” said the 
proprietor, bowing low. ‘‘ Most of our cus- 
tomers call it a smell, but they are not as 
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refined as madame. But by whatever name 
you may call it, it is an important part of our 
stock in trade, and marches hand in hand 
with the cockroaches and the local color 
which is the bohemian name for dirt. That 
group of bohemians whom you see in the 
corner and whom I can tell at a glance are 
from Hunter’s Point, where the oil refineries 
are, come here every Saturday night for 
fresh air.” 

“Indeed,” said the Boston lady, ‘‘and 
how do you know they are from Hunter’s 
Point ?” 

‘Because they can drink our vin ordi 
naire,” replied the publican. ‘Ah, Mr. 
Grosgrain, glad to see you here again.” 

‘Yes, I’m getting to be quite a bohemian 
nowadays,” said a tall gentleman with long 
blond whiskers and a frock coat, as he 
seated himself at a vacant table. “‘ Pleasant 
weather we’re having,” he added, as if from 
force of habit. 

At this moment the Hungarian band 
struck up the favorite bohemian tune, ‘‘ My 
Ragtime Liza Jane,” the entire company 
joining in the chorus under the artful leader- 
ship of a musical genius from the ragtime 
belt of Twenty-eighth Street whose busi- 
ness it is to make the rounds of the cafés and 
table d’hétes and boom the melodies of his 
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house. The rubbernecks were greatly im- 
pressed with the deep contralto notes of an 
Amazon in a ready-made black velveteen, 
one of an exclusive bohemian party from 
beyond the Hudson. 

“The president of the Lady Boiler- 
makers’ Association of Jersey City,” ex- 
plained the proprietor, ‘“‘and the leader of 
the musical set in her town. She comes 
here to get the latest airs.” ° 

‘What a jolly, fun-loving crowd!” cried 
the rubbernecks, as the light-hearted diners 
began to throw bread at one another while 
the department-store bohemian facetiously 
saluted Mr. Grosgrain with a well-directed 
stream from a seltzer siphon. 

‘Time to move on,” said the Megaphone 
Man, and‘reluctantly enough the rubber- 
necks left the scene of revelry and regained 
their places on the auto which at once rolled 
on into the heart of the fashionable district 
and stopped in front of a tall building whose 
many huge windows faced the north and 
whose door bore the sign: Studios to Rent. 

With the Megaphone Man leading, the 
rubbernecks made their way to the studio of 
Horace Drypoint, the famous society artist, 
where white-capped maids relieved the 
ladies of their hats and wraps and a correct 
manservant ushered them with grave re- 
spect into a huge room lighted by a great 
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northern window where a brilliant com- 
pany had assembled. 

‘*Behold the fashionable bohemians at 
their daily toil,” said the Megaphone Man 
solemnly. ‘‘We are now assisting at one of 
those delightfully bohemian studio-parties 
for which New York is famous the world 
over. On our right we see Mr. Drypoint 
himself, talking to Miss Alice Smithers who 
is the leader of New York’s best literary and 
artistic set. Scattered about the room are 
the guests, many of them having with them 
their priceless lapdogs, while others are 
accompanied merely by their gentlemen 
friends and must try to look as if they did 
not feel neglected. On our left are refresh- 
ments, free to all. Note well the famous 
bohemian dishes: Terrapin au cinguieme 
étage; canard canvasback Schaunard; and 
paté de fois gras aux truffes.” 

‘‘T never seen a real artist before,”’ said 
a Down-East rubberneck, prodding one of 
the guests with her umbrella. ‘Are all 
these pictures his ?” 

‘“‘Everyone of them,” replied the guest 
with a gracious smile, for she had been 
many years in the best society of the town 
and nothing frazed her. ‘‘ Everything that 
you see here is his. All the pictures as well 
as that rug that hangs on the south wall. 
He doesn’t have to borrow things when he 
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gives a little bohemian affair like this, as I’m 
told some of the poorer artists do.” 

“My!” cried the rubberneck, open-eyed 
with wonder; ‘‘so he painted the rug, too, 
did he, as well as the picture? I suppose 
that’s why they hang it on the wall instead 
of putting it on the floor 
where folks might tread onit. | 
Sakes alive! ain’t it nateral, 
though! You couldn’t tell 
but what it was a real one!” 

“‘But it is a real one,” said 
the guest, still smiling gra- 
ciously. “I did not mean to 
say that he painted all the 
pictures himself, but he 
painted some of them, and if 
you like T’ll show you his 
chef-d’auvre.” 

They made their way 
through a throng of women 
who seemed almost beside 
themselves with hysterical 
admiration, and soon found 
themselves in front of a large 
canvas lighted by electricity 
from above. From round 
about them came gasps of 
“How lovely!” ‘‘ What 
composition!” ‘‘ How hehas 
managed to catch the French 
trick of draperies!” ‘‘That 
light effect from beyond the 
hill! How beautiful!” 

““What’s it about?” in- 
quired the rubberneck who 
had a distinctly practical mind. 

“It’s called ‘When the Morning Smiled,’ 
and that blue hill that you see in the dis- 
tance e 

‘My dear Kate, you’re entirely wrong, 
came a well-bred voice from behind them. 
“This is ‘The Egyptian Dancer,’ and the 
blue hill is one of Mr. Drypoint’s famous 
light effects. It isn’t anything like ‘When 
the Morning Smiled.’ Don’t you remem- 
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ber that had trees and rocks in it? No, 
that’s not a bush, it’s her robe.” 
“To be sure!” exclaimed the well- 


dressed one as she peered critically through 
her lorgnette while the rubberneck gazed 
admiringly at the broad canvas. ‘But this 
is his chef-d’euvre for allthat. This is the 
one that almost got hung in the Academy 
exhibition last spring.” 

““Sakes alive!” cried the Down-East 
rubberneck, ‘‘that Mr. Drypoint must be 
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awful smart. You couldn’t tell whether he 
ever knew Hiram Duzenbury from our 
town, could you? You think not? Well, 
the last time Hiram was down to New York 
he met an old friend—or at least he said he 
was an old friend—who asked him to come 
and look at the picter he’d 
just brought home from 
Paris, where it won the first 
gold prize. He took him to 
where he lived and the 
painting hadn’t come, but 
there was some other par- 
ties that was invited to see it, 
a-settin’ into some kind of 
game with cards and num- 
bers, to pass the time whiie 
they waited. It looked so 
easy that Hiram got drawed 
into it and the fust thing he 
knowed he’d lost all his 
money and give a check fora 
hundred dollars. Then he 
got scared and come away 
in such a hurry he forgot 
to wait an’ see the picter. 
But there warn’t one on ’em 
a-settin’ there but what said 
it was the grandest ever 
painted. They h’ain’t no 
chance of this Mr. Drypoint 
bein’ that artist, is they?” 

“I scarcely think so,”’ said 
the gracious guest. 

““Observe the literary 
and artistic atmosphere,” 
ai the Megaphone Man to the little 
band of rubbernecks at his heels; ‘“‘and 
hearken to the conversation that goes with 
it. Nowhere else in this broad land can you 
hear such delightful discussions of art and 
letters as at these charming gatherings in 
the fashionable preserves of bohemia.” 

“IT don’t deny, my dear, that he’s a 
charming writer and you meet him nowa- 
days in the very best houses. In fact, he’s 
become such a card for small dinners, that 
his publishers are beginning to call him the 
‘American Dickens.’ Nevertheless, he 
hasn’t made nearly as much money as Mr. 
Quickseller has with his ‘Mary Wampum,’ 
a book which I find intolerably dull. The 
truth about Mr. Quickseller is that he’s 
more of a historian than a novelist and is 
always searching through history for some 
historical incident, and then putting it in his 
books instead of sticking to the story.” 





“And yet,” rejoined Miss Smithers, “‘the 
very best scene in ‘Mary Wampum’ is the 
one that he’s accused of cribbing from 
Sparks’s ‘Life of Washington.’ It’s the 
scene where Pocahontas meets George 
Washington for the first time and confesses 
to him that she knew all about King 
Philip’s plot to burn Lakewood to the 
ground. ‘That chapter positively thrilled 
me, it was so dramatic. They could make 


-a one-act play out of it and have it close 


with the arrival of the Hessian troops under 
the command of Lafayette to save the 
place.” 

“‘What a clever idea!” cried the well- 
dressed woman. “I declare, Alice, if I 
had your talent, I’d make more money than 
Mr. Quickseller does. But you’re just as 
bad as that Mr. Rondeau who has the 
studio just above this. He’s written i don’t 
know how many pounds of poetry, and all of 
it that I evex read rhymed quite nicely, but 
as it’s poetry, it doesn’t sell. He ought to 
either stick to prose, or, better still, stop 
writing altogether and become an artist like 
Mr. Drypoint. He’s got such a beautiful 
studio for entertaining; higher than this and 
with a gallery that would do splendidly for a 
Hungarian band. He has only to give a few 
bohemian evenings with maybe Kubelik 
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and Sembrich to entertain, and he’ll be 
asked everywhere.” 

‘* All aboard for the great bohemian gath- 
ering at the Dope Club!” cried the Mega- 
phone Man. ‘‘They’re giving a big dinner 
there to-night in honor of that fun-loving, 
bohemian oil-king, Major Cinch, and we'll 
find a lot of jolly souls gathered about the 
festive board.” 

The toastmaster was just bringing his 
little speech to its close as the rubbernecks 
entered the huge banqueting-room of the 
Dope Club. ‘There was a time,” he said, 
‘‘when English army officers after drinking 
the health of the queen, broke the stems of 
their glasses in order that no less honored 
toast should be drunk from them thereafter. 
I propose that we now drink the health of 
our honored guest and then break our 
glasses, for there is no one in this broad 
land so worthy of the highest honor as is 
the genial gentleman who now has the 
public by the neck on the question of kero- 
sene.”’ 

‘Who is that toastmaster?” inquired 
one of the rubbernecks, as the guests, hav- 
ing drunk the toast with enormous enthu- 
siasm, broke their glasses in two. 

‘The jolliest bohemian in the town,” 
cried the organizer of the overshoe trust 
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THIS IS THE ONE THAT ALMOST GOT HUNG 
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who overheard the question. ‘‘He is the 
head of the company that controls the 
entire glass industry of the country.” 

‘On our left,’ cried the Megaphone 
Man, ‘‘we have one of the wealthiest bohe- 
mians living. Without him this banquet 
could not be given. Grace before meat is 
no longer said in the old-fashioned way, but 
addressed personally to him. He is the 
head of the beef trust.” 

The guests now stood up in their chairs 
and broke into a merry chorus of ‘‘He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow,” while a committee of 
typical bohemians, consisting of a reckless 
insurance adjuster, an improvident cotton 
broker, an open-handed subway con- 
tractor and a large-hearted public ac- 
countant, marched down the room bearing 
a huge gold loving cup encrusted with 
precious stones, the gift of the diners to 
their guest. 

*‘T tell you he’s the best ever!” cried the 
organizer of the overshoe trust. ‘‘ Heart as 
big as an ox and such 
pleasant, democratic 
ways, you’d never 
think he was the man 
that had done more 
to give tone to Amer- 
ican art than any citi- 
zen of this country!” 

“Does he _ paint 
pictures?” inquired 
a rubberneck. 

‘Paint them!” ex- 
claimed the overshoe 
bohemian contemp- 
tuously. ‘‘How does 
painting pictures ad- 
vance art? You 
might paint pictures 
till the cows came 
home and art would- 
n't budge a step. 
There are plenty of 
people that can paint 


pictures, but the ma- MR. DRYPOINT AND MISS ALICE SMITHERS 


jor can buy them.” 

“Listen! He’s just going to make a 
speech.’’ 

It was agreed on every hand that the 
major’s speech was one of the most tactful, 
brilliant and satisfactory ever delivered 
within the gilded walls of the old Dope 
Club. He thanked his friends for their 
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costly gift and assured them that it would 
be enshrined forever in his heart, side by 
side with his oil stock certificates, and in a 
special compartment of its own in his safe 
deposit vault, so that he could always re- 
member how it looked. He declared that 
nowhere in the world could he find such 
congenial spirits as those who were gath- 
ered about the board. As he ran his eye up 
and down the table he could see scores of 
light-hearted bohemians whose interests 
were kindred to and even identical with his 
own. Some of these men he hoped to hear 
from before the close of the evening. His 
friend of the overshoe trust, seated appro- 
priately at the foot of the table; Colonel 
Ledfoil of the tea trust; Senator Firkin, 
who was present as the representative of 
that kindred bohemian organization of 
Chicago, the Hoof and Herns Club, and 
was not only a conservative, eloquent 
statesman but the organizer of the oleo- 
margarine trust as well; the Hon. Peleg 
Grafte whose purse 
was ever at the ser- 
vice of the distressed, 
and who had that 
very day given him 
his check for three 
hundred and seven- 
teen thousand, two 
hundred and ninety- 
four dollars‘and sev- 
enty-six cents to the 
insurance company 
that had ceased to 
claim his services— 
each and everyone of 
these jovial, devil- 
may-care comrades, 
and many more be- 
sides, the major 
thanked heartily for 
the honor they had 
done him. There 
were, however, two 
faces absent from the 
board that he sadly 
missed. The occasion needed only the 
presence of Senator Merrylegs, the jolly 
leg-and-salary-puller; and MacPherson Ski- 
bo, the eminent author and uncrowned bo- 
hemian king, to live in his memory as the 
most brilliant gathering ever known in the 
kingdom of bohemia. 
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“YOU HAVE COME TO 


THE RIGHT PLACE, 


” ASSERTED THE 


LITTLE MAN 


An Unlucky Alibi 


FAN a gloomy little room of a 
Baye l house on a side street 
a little old man_ received 
Donald Rushton and bowed 
k him to a seat. It was evi- 
f{ dent that the room was used 
3 as an office, for there was a 
# small roll-top desk, with well- 
j filled pigeonholes, and many 

8 files for letters or other papers. 
‘Is there anything J can do for you?” 
asked the little man. 

“T don’t know,” replied Rushton, ill at 
ease. “I never heard of you until a day 
or so ago, and what I then heard may be 
wrong. It seems rather absurd.” 








BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


‘Then your information probably is 
eeu said the little man encouragingly. 
“Tf you will state your business, that point 
can be easily settled.” 

“Tt seems absurd,” said Rushton again, 
“but I—I want an alibi.” 

“You have come to the right place,’ 
asserted the little man, with a reassuring 
smile, “‘ provided your case is one that I can 
handle without danger.” 

“Oh, there’s no danger!’ 
Rushton quickly. 

‘““My name,” the little man went on, giv- 
ing no heed to this assurance, “is Matthew 
Crinner, and I deal in commercial and 
domestic alibis.” 


explained 
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‘Why do you particularize?” 

“Because,” answered Crinner, ‘I wish 
to make it clear that I do not deal in crim 
inal alibis.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Rushton, re- 
lieved. ‘‘There is no harm in the alibi I 
want, and I naturally do not wish to get 
mixed up with the underworld even by 
indirect association, but I don’t see how 
you get much business outside of the 
courts.” 

“My alibis never get into the courts,” 
explained Crinner. ‘They are, as I have 
said, commercial and domestic, and they 
cover only dates to come. I will arrange 
an alibi for next week, but I will not under- 
take to fix up one for last week. Do I make 
myself clear?” 

‘Not quite.” 

“‘T mean that I deal only with farseeing 
men who arrange for their alibis in advance. 
The bungler, who wants to prove that he 
was where he was not, is no client of mine; 
but I am ready to help the man who wants 
to convince people that he is where he is 
not or that he will be where he will not be. 
In other words, I deal with the present and 
the future, but not with the past. I saved 
a man from bankruptcy once. He needed 
time to straighten out certain investments. 
They were of a nature which would not 
reassure his creditors, if he explained them, 
so he had to gain his end by some other 
means. Fortunately, he came to me in 
time, and I sent him to London by mail.” 

“By mail!” 

“Certainly. My clients frequently travel 
by mail. This man was on the other side 
of the ocean when the critical moment came. 
His creditors knew this, because they had 
letters from him, giving a plausible explana- 
tion of the purpose of his visit and assur- 
ances of his ability to meet all his obli- 
gations upon his return. They waited, 
_ and the additional time thus gained enabled 
him to pull through. Possibly you can 
think of some cases yourself where a busi- 
ness alibi may be of considcrable financial 
advantage.” 

“T can,” admitted Rushton. 

“There is also a fair demand for domestic 
alibis,”” Crinner went on. “I have one 
client who, with a few old college chums, 
tries to lift the roof off New York about 
once a year. He has no business excuse for 


ging there, and his wife is suspicious of 
that town anyhow, but his business is of 





a nature that makes a trip to Omaha or St. 
Louis or St. Paul seem within reason, so I 
nail him to one of those places while he 
goes in person to New York for his little 
reunion. This will give you a fair idea 
of my facilities.” 

“T have no doubt,” returned Rushjon 
slowly, ‘‘that you are just the man I want. 
I presume you could send me on quite a 


* little trip by mail.” 


“T have correspondents in most of the 
principal cities of this country and in many 
of the foreign countries. We exchange 
business. Where shall I send you?” 

“To Pittsburg, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. It 
will have to be a quick-action trip so that 
no effort will be made to reach me by mail. 
My movements must be so rapid and un- 
certain that no one will venture to write. 
Is that possible?” 

‘Not only possible, but easy.” 

Rushton hesitated. He felt that an ex- 
planation was necessary for the complete 
success of his plan, but the subject was a 
delicate one to discuss with a stranger. 

“T am engaged to be married,” he said 
at last. 

Crinner nodded and waited. His clients 
frequently found explanations awkward. 

“To a girl,” added Rushton desperately. 

“J would have guessed that,” said 
Crinner. 

“A splendid girl, but unreasonable.” 

“They sometimes are,” conceded Crin- 
ner. 

“Some of my friends are going up into 
the woods, and I want to go along,” Rush- 
ton went on, speaking more rapidly now. 
“We go every year about this time. I'll 
be back in time for the wedding, of course, 
but you know how it is about girls and 
weddings: they can’t think of anything 
else, and they don’t think a man should, 
either. Isaw a storm brewing the moment 
I hinted at such a thing, so I dropped the 
subject; but I want to go. I’d be back 
a week before the wedding, and that’s time 
enough, but Josie is going to look on it as 
evidence of indifference.” 

“Girls are peculiar,” commented Crin- 
ner. ‘“‘Now if she should seem to be more 
interested in something else than she is in 
you at this particular time——” 

“She is,” interrupted Rushton. 
more interested in her trousseau.” 

“Ah, yes,” returned Crinner. ‘That is 


“*She’s 
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‘““ DOES THAT LOOK 


not exactly the same, but never mind. You 
wish me to send you elsewhere by mail so 
that you can make this trip.” 

“Tdo. Ihaven’t missed this outing with 
the boys for five years. There are four of 
us, and I guess the thought that I may want 
to be with them now makes her a little bit 
jealous. She’s spunky enough to break the 
engagement, if Linsist. But a business trip 
East could be made to appear imperatively 
necessary.” 

“*T see.” 

“T’d have to write regularly, of course, 
but I have arranged an itinerary. The 
first letter would be mailed from the train 
at Pittsburg; from Washington I would 
explain that I had to run over to Balti- 
more; at Baltimore there would arise the 
necessity of going to Philadelphia; and so on. 
Each time I would be expecting to start 
back after a flying trip to the next place, 
or at least there would be a sufficient ele- 
ment of uncertainty to keep her from writ- 
ing. My explanation before starting would 
make this plausible. Now, if I furnish the 
letters, can you have them mailed from the 
proper cities on the dates given?” 

‘Would it help you any to have letter 








LIKE A DREAM?” 


paper and envelopes from hotels in the 
various cities?” asked Crinner. 

“Can you furnish them?” exclaimed 
Rushton. ‘It certainly would look a little 
better to write on hotel paper, but I didn’t 
see how——” 

“My equipment is not complete,” Crin- 
ner interrupted. “‘I cannot give you a 
very large choice of hotels, but I have at 
least something representing each of the 
cities mentioned, and I am adding to my 
supplies constantly. In a little time I shall 
have a fairly perfect system.” 

“It’s good enough for me already,” de- 
clared Rushton jubilantly. ‘What are 
your terms ?” 

‘Five dollars a letter, when they are to 
be mailed from different cities.” 

“Cheap enough,” said Rushton. “A 
man can’t expect good alibis at bargain- 
counter prices. Let’s see what you’ve got 
in the way of hotel stationery.” 

Half an hour later the details had been 
arranged, and that evening, at his club, 
Rushton wrote many letters, which he de- 
livered, with a schedule, to Crinner the 
next morning. 

‘All done,” he mused. “I get a vaca- 
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tion of two weeks, and I’ve got it fixed 
so that I can extend it a few days by for- 
warding Crinner the necessary letters from 
camp. A fellow doesn’t know all the con- 
veniences there are in this world until he 
goes out to look for them. Crinner would 
have a big thing if he only dared advertise, 
and I guess he does pretty well as it is.” 

Then he broke the news gently to Miss 
Josephine Fraser. He was very sorry but 
he was going away for a few days. 

“Not tothat hateful camp!” she exclaimed. 

Certainly not. This was a business trip 
to the East. The matter had come up un- 
expectedly and demanded immediate atten- 
tion. There were several people to see, 
but he thought a day or two in Washington 
would enable him to attend to everything, 
although there was a bare possibility that 
he might have to go to Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia; that would depend upon circum- 
stances. 

She pouted a little, but she let him go. 
After all, she would be so occupied with her 
trousseau and the wedding arrangements 
that she would not miss him greatly, and 
she was content to know that he was not 
neglecting her for those dreadful sportsmen 
of whom he talked so much. No one had 
any right to take him away from her, and 
he had no right to want to be with anyone 
else. Business, of course, was a different 
matter: a man had to give time to business 
affairs, and there was nothing in this to 
arouse her resentment and jealousy. It 
was simply a trifling misfortune for both 
of them. 


Daisy Rushton went from the hospital 
direct to the home of Josephine F[raser. 
She was greatly excited. 

“T do hope I’m in time!” she exclaimed, 
as she burst in upon Josephine. “Have 
you heard anything ?” 

“Nothing unusual,” answered Josephine. 
“Why?” 

“Then I am in time,” said Daisy, re- 
lieved. “I was afraid you’d get some 
terrible, exaggerated report. You see, 
Donald has been hurt, but not very se- 
riously—that is, it’s serious but not danger- 
ous. He'll be all right again soon.” 

“Donald hurt!” exclaimed Josephine, 
turning pale. “Did you get a telegram?” 

““No; they telephoned from the hospital.” 

““Telephoned—hospital,” repeated Jose- 
phine, bewildered. ‘‘What hospital?” 





“St. Mark’s.” 

“Here in Chicago?” 

“Of course.” 

Josephine locked at her future sister-in- 
law in amazement for a moment; then she 
laughed. 

“How ridiculous!” she said. ‘“ Donald 
is in Washington—or Baltimore. He must 
be in Baltimore to-day.” 

“T tell you, he’s at the hospital!’ in- 
sisted Daisy hotly. ‘“He’s been there, un- 
conscious or out of his head, for four days, 
and they only found out who he is this 
morning.” 

“Now, isn’t that absurd!’ commented 
Josephine. ‘‘Mistaken identity, of course.” 

“T don’t see how you can be so unfeel- 
ing!” exclaimed Daisy, bitterly reproach- 
ful. 
“But it isn’t Donald,” returned Jose- 
phine. “Of course, I’m sorry for the man, 
but I can’t get wildly excited over the mis- 
fortunes of a total stranger.” 

“T’veseen him,” asserted Daisy. ‘‘ Don’t 
you suppose I know my own brother?” 

““You’ve seen him ?” repeated Josephine. 

“Ves, I’ve seen him, and he wants to see 
you. He’s a little confused and flighty yet, 
but he asked for you the first thing, and 
the doctors said you might see him this 
afternoon.” 

“But he went East,” argued Josephine. 

“He did nothing of the sort,” explained 
Daisy. ‘‘He was knocked on the head by 
footpads before he ever got to his train, and 
he’s been in the hospital ever since.” 

“But I had a letter from him this morn- 
ing.” 

It was Daisy’s turn to be astonished. 

“Oh, that’s impossible!” she exclaimed. 

“The letter,” persisted Josephine, ‘is 
written on hotel stationery and has the 
Washington postmark. He also wrote me 
a letter on the train and mailed it at Pitts- 
burg. I got that first, of course.” 

“There must be some dreadful mistake!” 
declared Daisy. “The letters are from 
some one else.” 

“Some one else!” Josephine was in- 
dignant. “Do you think anyone else is 
writing love letters tome! Am I any other 
man’s ‘darling sweetheart’? Would any 
other dare send me millions and millions 
of kisses ?” 

“No, no, of course not,” Daisy hastened 
to assure her; ‘‘but—but you must have 


dreamed it.” 
5t 
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“Dreamed it!” Josephine rushed to her 
desk and brought out a letter. ‘‘ Does that 
look like a dream? Isn’t that Donald’s 
handwriting? Didn’t that come from a 
Washington hotel? Isn’t that a Washing- 
ton postmark ?” 

Daisy had to admit that it looked like 
good documentary evidence. 
~ “But I saw him at the hospital,” she 
argued, looking at Josephine blankly. “I 
talked with him.” 

“Vow’re the one that’s been dreaming,” 
was the retort. 
‘Some poor de- 
lirious fellow 
called you ‘ sis- 
ter,’ and you 
wereovercome!”’ 

“‘He asked for 
you,” protested 
Daisy. “I tell 
you, it was Don- 
ald, although he 
was pretty well 
bandaged up. 
You come and 
see for yourself.” 

“T will,” said 
Josephine. 

Now, it was 
naturally impos- 
sible for Donald 
Rushton to be in 
a Chicago hos- 
pital and a 
Washington ho- 
tel at oneand the 
same time, but 
shehad Donald’s 
own written 
word for it that 
he had been in 
a Washington 
hotel two days before, and the hospital 
authorities assured her that the man she 
saw had been under their constant care for 
something over four days. They were very 
sure that no other man could have been 
substituted for him. His head was so 
bandaged that another might possibly have 
made a mistake, but hardly a sweetheart 
or a sister. He looked like Donald, talked 
like Donald, acted like Donald, and said 
he was Donald. Surely no other would have 
murmured “‘dearest” and appropriated her 
hand so quickly. But he rambled a little, 
and the doctor had warned them that noth- 
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ing must be said that would excite or worry 
him, so she could ask no questions. , 

She was dazed when she left. So was 
Daisy. 

“Well, it’s Donald, isn’t it ?”’ asked Daisy. 

“Of course it’s Donald,” answered Jose- 
phine, troubled. ‘I wish he didn’t have 
all those dreadful bandages on, but I know 
perfectly well it’s Donald. I could see 
enough of his face for that, and I know his 
voice and his ways. But he was in Wash- 
ington day before yesterday; he says so 
himself.” 

“The doctor 
says he was at 
the hospital.” 

‘Well, I guess 
Donald ought to 
know where he 
was, and you 
saw what he 
wrote.” 

“Do—do you 
suppose that 
souls can _ fly 
away and write 
things from other 
places?” asked 
Daisy in an 
awed voice. 

“Don’t be sil- 
ly!” Josephine 
spoke sharply, 
because she her- 
self was begin- 
ning to feel that 
there was some- 
thing uncanny 
in the affair, and 
this explanation 
made her shiver. 
She had heard 
that a great de- 
termination sometimes went beyond even 
death, and the most important thing on his 
mind when he was struck down must have 
been to write to her as he had promised. 
Had his spirit in some way carried out this 
great purpose while he lay unconscious ? 
It was preposterous, of course. That’s 
why it annoyed her to have Daisy speak 
in this way. 

“How else could he have written a letter 
in Washington when he was in Chicago?” 
persisted Daisy. 

“T don’t know,” answered Josephine, 
“but the two letters I have are from him.” 
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“* And he’s here.” 

“‘T don’t see how it can be anyone else, 
but I wish he didn’t have so many bandages 
on his head.” 

It is annoying to encounter two irrecon- 
cilable but incontrovertible facts. 

Josephine was pale and thoughtful at 
breakfast the next morning. She had not 
slept well. She had assurances from the 
hospital that her prospective husband would 
be on his feet again in time for the wedding, 
and she had assurances from the East that 
he would also return in plenty of time for 
the wedding. It was enough to trouble 
any girl. The doctors informed her that, 
beyond the temporary aberration that was 
now passing away, the blow on the head 
had done no serious harm, and the letters 
informed her that he was never in better 
health and spirits. It was so mysterious 
and inexplicable that she had hesitated to 
speak to even her mother about it, hoping 
to find some satisfactory explanation first. 

The mail came while she and her 
mother were finishing breakfast, her father 
having left for his office. There was one 
letter for her—a letter that bore a Balti- 
more postmark and was addressed in 
Donald’s handwriting. She felt faint as 
she looked at it, but summoned all her 
will power and broke open the envelope. 
It was from Donald. He had missed his 
man in Baltimore and would have to fol- 


low him to Philadelphia, but he thought ° 


it would not delay him longer than another 
day or two. In any event, he would write 
to her from Philadelphia. He spoke of 
their approaching wedding, told her again 
how it distressed him to have to be away 
at this time, enclosed the usual consign- 
ment of love and kisses, and hoped that 
he would be able to say in his next letter 
that he was just starting for home. 

She looked up at her mother, frightened 
and puzzled. 

“Mamma,” she said slowly, ‘“‘do you 
believe in astrals and transmigration of 
souls and all that sort of thing ?” 

“Oh, I never have given much thought— 
Why, how pale you are!” 

“Yes, I know; but do you?” she per- 
sisted. 

“I really don’t know,” her mother re- 
plied. “I felieve there are psychic in- 


fluences that we don’t understand, and 
they may account for many mystifying 
things. 


There can be no doubt that peo- 
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ple, in moments of great mental or phys- 
ical distress, do.sometimes convey thoughts 
and visions to other people. I’ve known 
of such cases.” 

“Then the soul must make miraculous 
journeys ?” 

“T suppose so. I don’t see any rea- 
son why the soul shouldn’t do miraculous 
things.” 

“Do you suppose,” Josephine went on, 
speaking with tense earnestness, “that 
the soul of a living man could migrate to 
Baltimore and get back to the man before 
it was missed ?” 

“T don’t see why not.” 

“And write and mail a letter in Balti- 
more?” 

“Don’t be absurd!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Fraser, startled. ‘‘Of course souls don’t 
write letters; they don’t have to, for they 
can impress a message on the mind.” 

“But I have had three letters from a 
soul—one mailed in Pittsburg, one in 
Washington, and one in Baltimore. I got 
the last this morning. It’s from Donald’s 
soul.” | She showed her mother the last 
letter. 

“Yes, that’s from Donald,’ admitted 
Mrs. Fraser cheerfully; “but why do you 
talk of souls ?” 

“Because,” impressively, ‘‘ Donald is 
at St. Mark’s Hospital, under a doctor’s 
care, and has been there for five days. 
I’ve seen “him.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Fraser. ‘‘Let me 
see that letter again.”” She examined the 
paper, postmark, address and signature 
critically. ‘‘Yes, that’s from Donald,” 
she said again. ‘‘ Nothing surprising in 
it, for he went East.” 

“But I saw him at the hospital yester- 
day.” 

“Tt wasn’t Donald,” 
Fraser decidedly. 

“Don’t I know my own lover?” was 
Josephine’s indignant demand. 

‘You ought to, of course,’’ admitted 
Mrs. Fraser; ‘“‘but how could it be Don- 
ald?” 

“Well, it was,” insisted Josephine, 
“and I’m going to see him again to-day.” 

They both went, and they returned 
awed and silent. The doctor would not 
permit any troublesome questions, but it 
was Donald. There could be no possible 
doubt of that. 

They sat most of the day looking at each 


asserted Mrs. 











other blankly and with something of fear 
in their eyes. How could he be writing 
letters from the East when he was in a 
Chicago hospital? And how could he be 
in a Chicago hospital when he was re- 
porting himself “fine and dandy” in the 
East ? 

“T shall give the facts to the Society for 
Psychical Research,” declared Mrs, Fraser. 
“They investigate many strange things, 
but I’m sure they never had anything as 
weird as this.” 
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door when the postman came. There was 
only one letter. It was postmarked Phila- 
delphia and was addressed in Donald’s 
handwriting. Josephine took it, and limply 
led the way to the library, where they sat 
and looked at each other for ten minutes 
before they dared open it. He was very 
sorry, but developments at Philadelphia 
made it necessary for him to go to New 
York. He would write again from the 
latter city. 

“Tf he does,” “Til 


wailed Josephine, 
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IT TOOK JOSEPHINE SEVERAL MINUTES TO COMPREHEND THIS CONFESSION 


‘Do you suppose there will be a letter 
from Philadelphia in the morning?” asked 
Josephine. 

Their faces blanched. The thing was 
getting on their nerves, and the mystical 
horror of it oppressed them. Mrs. Fraser 
wanted to refer it all to Mr. Fraser, but 
Josephine insisted upon waiting until they 
could add Donald’s experiences to their 
own, for she was sure he must have had 
some strange illusions or sensations that 
would have bearing on the subject that so 
perplexed and disquieted them. 

“Burn it, if there is,” advised Mrs. 
Fraser. 

“T’ll scream if I see one,” said Josephine. 
Nevertheless, they both rushed to the 


have to go to a sanatorium. I can’t stand 
it.” 

‘Let’s go right to the hospital and make 
sure he’s there,” urged Mrs. Fraser. 

“But we saw him yesterday.” 

“T don’t care. We must verify what 
we saw yesterday. He can’t be all right 
in Philadelphia when he’s all bruised at 
the hospital. Anyone can see that.” 

‘“‘Ves, anyone can see that.” 

“Then where is he?” 

‘“T don’t know.” 

‘And which is he?” 

‘“*T don’t know.” 

‘‘ And which are you going to marry ?”’ 

“Oh!” cried the girl. ‘I never thought 
of that.” 
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‘“‘Suppose he comes back from Phila- 
delphia while he’s still at the hospital!” 

“Don’t!” pleaded Josephine. ‘There 
can’t be two of him; it’s only something 
psychic that we don’t understand. [I'll 
go to the hospital alone and talk with him. 
I’m sure they’ll let me to-day.” 

It was finally so arranged, although 
Mrs. Fraser went along and waited out- 
side in the carriage. 

Donald was much better, and the doctor 
was of the opinion that it would do no 
harm to ask him a few questions. She 
went about her task with diplomatic 
circumlocution. 

Had he had any strange dreams or 
visions while he was unconscious ? 

Yes, he had had many. 

Could he remember any of them ? 

Well, he remembered that he had 
dreamed of her a good deal. P 

“T knew it!” she exclaimed at this 
point. “I knew it was your soul or your 
astral or something of that sort!” 

““What was ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I am going too fast,” she said 
penitently. ‘I mustn’t distress you; but 
there has been a wonderful psychic phe- 
nomenon while you were here. Did you 
dream of writing any letters ?” 

“No,” he answered with a puzzled 
smile. 

‘‘Are you sure?” 

“‘Quite sure.” 

“Didn’t you dream of writing letters 
from Pittsburg and Washington and Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia ?” 

The light of comprehension dawned in 
his eyes; also there came to them a look 
of anxiety. He remembered, for the first 
time since the assault, his arrangement 
with Crinner. 

“Tt is coming back to you!” she ex- 
claimed joyfully. “I knew it would. 
I’ve got all those psychic letters.” 

““How many?” he asked. 

“Four.” 

He closed his eyes and let his brain 
wrestle with this problem. It was too 
late to shut off the others, even if he could 
get word to Crinner. But he was a man 


of quick wit, and his predicament roused 
his slumbering faculties sharply. 

“It is coming to me now,’ 
dreamily. 


> he said 


“You really got those letters ?” 
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Isn’t it wonderful ?” 

“Very wonderful.” He kept his eyes 
closed and spoke drowsily. ‘You will 
get two more—one from New York and 
one from Boston. Then I shall come 
back.” 

‘But you’re here now,” she argued. 

“Oh, yes, of course; but I have been 
taking a dream trip. I remember now. 
I floated away and away and away and 
wrote letters. There were six, and you’ve 
got only four yet.” He opened his eyes 
again and spoke with more animation. 
“You must destroy those letters, Jose- 
phine.” 

“Indeed, I shall not,” she said. ‘‘It’s 
all too wonderful. I’m going to report it 
to the Society for Psychical Research.” 

““No, no, no,” he protested. 

““Yes, yes, yes,” she insisted. ‘There 
never was anything so wonderful, and it 
will help their investigations.” 

He closed his eyes again and took pos- 
session of one of her hands, holding it in 
both of his. Psychical research was not 
a thing that he wanted. 

“Josephine,” he said, “you don’t like 
my hunting trips, and I knew I’d have to 
give them up—for a time, at least—after 
we are married; but I did want to have one 
more, and—that’s why I went East—by 
mail. I was to have joined the boys, if I 
could. I didn’t, and they must have gone 
on without me. Will you forgive me?” 

It took Josephine several minutes to 
comprehend this confession, but she did 
not withdraw her hand. 

“Then there is nothing psychic or super- 
natural about it ?” she queried. 

“‘Nothing.” 

“T’m so relieved,” she said. ‘“‘I— 
I’d rather not have my mind diverted from 
a real flesh and blood lover.” 

‘And you forgive me?” he asked. “I'll 
never, never do it again.” 

“You can’t,” she laughed. ‘I know 
the trick now, and—and it’s such a relief 
to know that I won’t be called upon to 
go to the train to meet a wandering soul 
from Philadelphia. Yes, I think I'll for- 
give you this time. You’ve been a naughty 
boy, but you’ve been punished.” She 
leaned over and kissed him. ‘I couldn’t 
do that to a letter-writing ghost,” she 
said. 


“Ves. 
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ROM the first those looking 
om on felt confident as to the re- 
~¥ sult. ‘To be sure there were 
sy not many spectators. In 
4) fact there were only four, un- 
74) less the grooms were watch- 
ing the course of events. 
Only, their conclusions were 
¢ not known. As for the actors 
5494 themselves there were only 
three. In all, the people involved were not 
more than could be comfortably seated on 
the top of the coach unless, as has been 
said, the grooms were added, and in going 
through the country they, of course, always 
rode inside with the extra hampers and 
mackintoshes and cameras. 
The actors were young while the on- 





lookers were old or elderly or belonged to 
that time of life when the natural inclina- 
tion is to sink back in the stalls and watch 
the play. The story was the same old story 
and perhaps not the less interesting from 
that. Indeed one hardly goes to ‘Romeo 
and Juliet” for the story but to see the new 
Juliet—and “‘Hamlet” to see the Hamlet. 
By reason of the actors, therefore, rather 
than the drama, the spectators were atten- 
tive, though for all a certain charm lay in 
watching developments. Each one could 
recall something of his or her past in the 
incidents and in a measure realize and 
relive what had never been quite forgotten. 
They looked on in a spirit mocking but 
kindly and even made mild bets on the re- 
sult. Maxwell had been a “‘hot favorite” 
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from the first, and on the third day Milling- 
worth found no takers. 

“IT could shake him,” said the Hostess, 
who sometimes held the reins herself. 

“Who?” demanded the Husband and 
Host, who was accustomed to give more 
careful attention to the horses than to the 
members of the party, as being in his opin- 
ion more important. 

“Mr. Millingworth,” she said. “He 
does nothing but make blunders. And he 
is such a nice boy.” 

“But Mr. Maxwell is very nice, too,” 
commented the Former Beauty who was 
still very beautiful. 

“Tt’s a fact,” assented the Globe Trotter, 
who had viewed many lands and men and 
women and drawn many conclusions. ‘I 
say let the best man win.” 

Ever since the bright summer morning 
when the coach rolled away from the coun- 
try house of the Host and Hostess the con- 
test hac }»een going on, if all, however, had 
not been ioo one-sided to be called a con- 
test. 

Millingworth’s life in its isolation had 
been the very opposite of Maxwell’s ex- 
perienced existence—with the habitudes of 
the drawing-room and the ballroom, the 
practices of the yacht’s deck and the hunt- 
ing field as a second nature. To go from 
college directly to a mining camp; to super- 
intend mining work; to live in primitive 
conditions with the simple associations of 
such a state; to become the owner of a 
prodigiously paying property; to work for 
years at the development of the same with 
the result of arriving a many times million- 
aire at thirty was experience enough, but 
hardly the sort of schooling to prepare one 
for the nice complications of civilized life 
and the occupation of making love to a 
fanciful and critical Young Woman. There 
was about as much adaptation of the means 
to the end as a thorough education with the 
single stick would afford as a preparation 
for the employment of the rapier. 

Therefore Millingworth turned red when 
he spoke to her, and much more so when 
she spoke to him. For this reason Milling- 
worth almost always dropped and broke 
the things which he was always hastening 
to get for her, while Maxwell with ready 
presence of mind seemed able to produce 
with the skill of a conjurer at exactly the 
right moment forgotten gloves, mislaid 
handkerchiefs and required books. 


Consequently the Young Woman had 
been annoyed and rendered unpleasantly 
conspicuous by receiving huge bunches of 
hothouse flowers, which Millingworth had 
ordered by telegraph to be sent to the vari- 
ous stopping places—whereas Maxwell with 
anosegay of true wild blossoms which hehad 
picked early in the morning obtained at 
once a decided success. 

Moreover Millingworth on all occasions 
made elaborate and direct compliments 
with which the Young Woman found great 
difficulty in dealing; whereas Maxwell treated 
her with a brusque camaraderie in which 
he managed to imply his interest and hint 
at his devotion. 

Owing to this Millingworth sat for hours 
holding a sunshade over the Young Woman’s 
pretty head until even his strong wrist ached. 
The only result being that he was slighted 
for such slavery and saw her smile indul- 
gently on Maxwell when he told her lightly 
that she looked the better for being sun- 
burned and that he did not wish to do any- 
thing that would interfere with such a con- 
summation. 

The consequence was that Millingworth 
committed every error and managed to 
make a fool of himself to his own discomfi- 
ture and the discomfiture of the others upon 
every occasion; whereas Maxwell continually 
scored not only by the perfect way in which 
he carried himself but by contrast with the 
uncomfortable awkwardness of his rival. 

“There must be some little hidden qual- 
ity of inherent cruelty in the gentlest 
woman,” said the Globe Trotter once to 
the Hostess. ‘‘See how Henrietta behaves.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” the Hostess replied, briskly. 
“Tt simply grieves her to have him making 
so many blunders. It’s like watching any 
other stupid bungling work. One gets exas- 
perated with the workman.” 

“‘There’s nothing like science,” he con- 
tinued slowly. ‘‘It always tells whether in a 
prize fight or——” 

‘*A love affair.” 

“To watch Millingworth,” he went on, 
“makes me think of a charge I once saw of 
wild Sudanese against modern magazine 
rifles and Maxims. He is like that some- 
times. It’s magnificent but——” 

“‘Not war or art,” she replied. 

“‘He’s so helpless and Henrietta—” the 
Globe Trotter had been an old friend of the 
family and had given the Young Woman 
her best doll—‘‘she seems to take a positive 
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delight in tormenting him and making him 
appear at his worst.” 

In truth Henrietta was a daughter of Eve 
—if by that is meant an inheritor of those 
qualities for mischief, the possession of 
which in the first woman seems as a matter 
of fact to have been largely inferred from 
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times, more trying or troublesome. Only, 
there were added small earthquakes and 
whirlwinds for which any usual precautions 
were of no avail, and against which any or- 
dinary preparations were of no more use 
than an umbrella against a monsoon or 


galoches for a tidal wave. 
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WAITING FOR THE OTHERS 


their appearance in her descendants. The 
greatest difficulty was to be found in know- 
ing what she thought as moreover there was 
in foretelling what she would do. Indeed 
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TO COME TO BREAKFAST 


“Tt’s all over for Mr. Millingworth,” 


sighed the Hostess, who liked him. ‘“Hen- 
rietta laughs at him openly.” She sat with 
her husband in the barren hotel dining-room 


there were many who claimed that she was 
not sure herself until the moment. An 
April day was not more variable, and to any 
one exposed to its vicissitudes was not, at 





waiting for the others to come to breakfast. 
“Tt is as if he were a trained poodle and 
she were showing off his tricks. She laughs 
at him with others——” 
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Her husband’s silence seemed to indicate 
to her that he did not appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the fact so impressively announced. 

“And,” she went on, “when a girl openly 
laughs at a man with others—” She paused 
as the Young Woman entered, pleasantly 
smiling. ‘ Henrietta,” she continued, ‘‘ you 
should show some mercy.” 

Henrietta looked innocentand enigmatical. 

“You know perfectly what I mean,” 
continued her Hostess. ‘‘The way you 
treat poor Mr. Millingworth.” 

“He shouldn’t let me,” Henrietta de- 
fended. 

“You make a perfect idiot of him,” the 
Hostess continued severely with her accusa- 
tions. ‘“‘He might as well have his head 
shaved and be your slave at once.” 

A dangerous light shone in the girl’s eyes. 

“‘Henrietta!” threatened her Hostess. 
“What mischief have you got in your mind 
now? I know you’ve thought of some- 
thing. What have I done?” 

Of a verity the whole party was no sooner 
assembled witlt Millingworth opposite her 
than Henrietta began. 

“Oh, Eleanor!” 

Her Hostess, thus addressed, gazed ap- 
prehensively in her direction. 

“Don’t you think it’s so much nicer that 
men do not have beards and mustaches 
now?” she continued placidly and as 
abruptly as usual. ‘They look so much 
more like the dear old English portraits or 
the ancient Romans.” 

“‘Henrietta!’”’ exclaimed the Hostess, 
warningly. 

“T do think so,” the Young Woman in- 
sisted. ‘‘And as everyone here—— Why 
—Mr. Millingworth you have a mustache.” 

“You see,” he said, apologetically, “I’m 
from the backwoods and a back number.” 

“But you shouldn’t be so behind the 
times. I’m sure,” she went on reflectively, 
“that you would be perfect without one.” 

Millingworth looked conscious and em- 
barrassed. 

“And Mr. Maxwell,” she continued; ‘“‘if 
your hair was only parted on the side you’d 
be extremely like a delightful old miniature 
of your great grandfather.” 

“Indeed,” Maxwel! exclaimed, easily. 
“T’m afraid that my peculiar kind of beauty 
can’t be improved.” 

Then he placidly continued with his 
breakfast. 

“What’s the betting?” demanded the 
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Globe Trotter eagerly as Millingworth left 
the room. ‘‘ What odds is anyone willing 
to give that he won’t shave it off ? ” 

Henrietta looked with an air of great sur- 
prise and indignation at the speaker. 

Breakfast was ended. The usual prep- 
arations for the morning’s start occupied 
the time. Millingworth did not appear. 
Only when the coach was before the door 
and all in their places he dashed down 
the tavern steps. 

“Done it, by Jingo,” whispered the Host 
to his wife as he caught a glimpse of Mill- 
ingworth’s firm, shaven, shamefaced coun- 
tenance. 

“Now,” she groaned, “he might as 
well give up. No girl can think of a man 
for whom she has no respect; of whom she 
is willing to make a laughingstock.”’ 

When the party had taken the road and 
the Hostess, driving herself for a little way, 
sat on the box seat next to her husband, he 
whispered to her confidingly. 

“Upon my word, it’s downright cruelty. 
The girl ought to be ashamed of herself. 
Did you notice how delighted she was when 
she saw how ridiculous Millingworth 
looked? It’s positively inhuman.” 

“What can you expect?” said his wife, 
pulling in the off leader. ‘‘ He just tempts 
her with his absurdities.” 

Indeed, as the party saw, there was no 
extravagance of which Millingworth would 
not be willingly guilty for Henrietta’s sake. 
In the plenitude of her power there was no 
madness that she did not lead him to com- 
mit. 

The viilage at which the party stopped 
that evening was the smallest, though the inn 
was the largest, of any in which a night had 
been spent. At what had been the cross- 
ways the long, low brick building with the 
two-story balcony stood as it had stood on 
the old post road, now rutted and grass- 
grown, a hundred years before. As the 
coach rolled up the party gazed in silence 
at the venerable structure. Henrietta was 
enraptured. 

“Didn’t know that anything like it was 
left,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What a place for an 
adventure! ” 

‘“‘My dear,” whispered the Hostess, ‘‘ you 
are too excited.” 

Even the dinner and the dining-room were 
different. The first more simply better. 
The latter better also—being more simply 
and even barrenly attractive. 
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Drawn by Penrhyn Stanlaws 





SHE PAUSED FOR A MOMENT AFTER DINNER AT THE DOOR OF THE BILLIARD-ROOM 


‘Something must happen. Want it to 
happen,” cried Henrietta. ‘Ghosts or 
highwaymen or burglars, at least.” 

The hour was late when Henrietta in 
pleasing disarray tapped quickly and in- 
sistently at the Hostess’ door. 

‘““May I come in, please?” she said. 
“T’ve something to tell you.” 

As soon as she was bidden to enter 
and stood in the room she began hur- 
riedly. 

“Oh, Eleanor,” she exclaimed. “I knew 
it. There is a robber.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the 
sleepily but uncompromisingly. 

“‘T have seen him,” Henrietta announced 


Hostess 


positively. ‘I was looking from the win- 
dow of my room and I saw him dodging in 
and out behind the bushes and the sheds. 
I watched. He has been there for a long 
time. He is just waiting a chance to get in 
and murder us. Anyway, he will break into 
the stables and steal the things from the 
coach.” 

“That sounds more probable,” said the 
Hostess, rising promptly. ‘‘I find there’s 
always some sense somewhere, Henrietta, in 
all your chaff. ll call Jim at once.” 

A moment and the two stood before a 
door in the hall. 

“Jim! Jim!” cried the Hostess as she 
rapped. 
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A more vigorous knocking—a louder 
summons followed but no response came. 

“Jim! Jim!” the Hostess repeated vig- 
orously. 

“What is it?” asked Maxwell, thrusting 
his head through a door near by. 

“Oh,” cried the Hostess. ‘‘ Henrietta 
has seen a robber prowling near the stables. 
He will get everything from the coach——” 

“Not at all,” answered Maxwell readily. 
“T’ll be out in a moment. We’ll get 
him.” 

By the time Maxwell appeared the 
Hostess had succeeded in her endeavor. 
The two men stood together in the hall. 
The landlord and a servant who had been 
aroused by the noise had joined them. 

“You give us time to get round behind 
him,” ordered Maxwell, laying out the plan 
of the campaign. ‘‘Then you go up from 
the front. He’ll run and we’ll catch him.” 

Maxwell and the Host left stealthily to let 
themselves out by a back door. The land- 
lord and servant with Henrietta and the 
Hostess made their way down the front 
stairs to a side entrance which could be 
opened for a sudden rush. 

“Now,” said the landlord when he 
thought sufficient time had elapsed. Henri- 
etta and the Hostess stood in the doorway 
gazing out. They saw the landlord with his 
retainer run rapidly across the yard. They 
saw them dart about the bushes. They 
heard a sudden shout. Then short broken 
words. ‘The sounds of a struggle. 

“Oh, they’ve caught him,” exclaimed 
Henrietta, clasping her hands. 

‘Evidently he did not run,” the Hostess 
observed. 

“And he’s fighting desperately,” cried 
Henrietta. ‘‘Oh, how awful!” 

At this moment another voice was added 
to the disturbance. 

“Jim and Mr. Maxwell have come up,” 
said the Hostess. ‘‘There, they’ve got 
him.” 

A group could be seen advancing in the 
dim light. A man evidently held by two 
others was clearly being forced forward— 
struggling and protesting violently. 

““No use,” said the landlord. ‘‘ You can’t 
get away.” 

“Really my good fellow,” concluded 
Maxwell suavely, in a tone of evident 
amusement. “Resistance is useless.” 

At that instant a cloud drifted from before 
the moon. 


“Why,” exclaimed the Hostess. ‘It’s 
—it’s Mr. Millingworth.” 

“Of course it is,”” Millingworth answered 
quickly; ‘‘I can’t make them understand.” 

“Why, so it is,” said Maxwell, with a 
dramatic effort of astonishment. “ But why 
was I ever to think of it being you there-- 
at this hour.” 

“TI was taking a walk—in the moonlight,” 
answered Millingworth impatiently. ‘The 
first thing I knew two of them were on me— 
then another.” 

““Where’s Jim?” asked the Hostess. 

‘Here I am,” the Host answered, coming 
up. “TI got caught in something and missed 
the fun. Millingworth!” 

“Yes,” Millingworth proclaimed. ‘And 
I’d like to know what all the fuss is about.’’ 

He stood with red face and tumbled hair 
and torn coat—anything but an_ heroic 
figure. Suddenly Henrietta laughed. Then 
all except Millingworth joined her. 

“Come,” said the Host to the girl. ‘‘ You 
wanted an adventure, here it is.” 

“Oh,” cried Henrietta. 

“I—I was just walking up and down 
watching the light in—in your window—” 
explained Millingworth, looking at her 
reproachfully. 

‘What for?” she asked. ‘How foolish!” 

She gazed at him scornfully. 

“‘T’m not sure, Henrietta,” murmured the 
Hostess, ‘‘that it’s not as much of a joke on 
you as anything.” 

“Tt’s not,” she protested indignantly. 
“There was every reason for me to think I 
saw a robber.” 

“T don’t know,” continued the Hostess 
delightedly. 

“T know,” said Henrietta with dignity, 
“that now we can all go to bed again.” 

As the Hostess walked with her husband 
through the hall she whispered: 

“Mr. Millingworth has done it now. 
Not only to be ridiculous himself—how 
absurd he looked all torn and dirty—but to 
make the girl ridiculous. Why, Jim, Hen- 
rietta will never again want to see him or 
speak to him.” 

He nodded. 

The next day was the last stage—and 
brought the party back to the country house 
from which it had started. On the following 
morning all were to go in different direc- 
tions. The Globe Trotter was to start for 
Tibet. The Former Beauty to begin a 
series of autumn visits in England. The 
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Host and Hostess were to transport them- 
selves to another place of theirs on the 
Hudson, there to remain to prepare for the 
Horse Show. Millingworth had announced 
a business expedition to Mexico. Only 
Henrietta and Maxwell were missing and 
unaccounted for. 


“T know from the way Henrietta looks 
that it’s all settled,”’ said the Hostess as she 
paused for a moment after dinner at the 
door of the billiard-room, where the Host 
sat smoking alone. 

At that very instant the Young Woman 
herself entered suddenly. 

‘“‘T had gone up,” she began, more uncer- 
tainly and shyly than usual. ‘But I knew 
that you were still here and I came down 
again. I want to tell you something.” 

“My dear,” cried the Hostess impetu- 
ously, ‘I knew it.” 

“Yes,” answered Henrietta, looking down. 
“Your party has been such a success. It’s 
meant so much for me—for us. I wanted 
to tell you the first that I’m engaged to 
Mr. Millingworth—Ray——” 

“Mr. Millingworth!” exclaimed the 
Hostess. 


Love-Sight 
BY CHARLOTTE WILSON 


O, KNowest thou the wings of Love, beloved? 
Hast seen their light beyond the harbor bar? 
A tenderness at dawn above the meadows, 
A shimmering athwart the evening star? 
Methinks they pass in song of distant waters ; 
They hover in the whisper of the grove; 
O, fairest of the spinning planet’s daughters, 
Say, knowest thou the shining wings of Love? 


O, knowest thou the feet cf Love, belovéd ? 
Hast heard his silent feet amid the press? 
Or seekest thou among the pathless places 
And solitary stretches waterless ? 
The lowliest of the caravan that passes 
Along the way where all the weary move, 
Can point thee, Sweet, among the common grasses, 
The footprints of the patient feet of Love! 


Love-Sight 
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“Millingworth!” said the Host. 

“Why of course,” said Henrietta, look- 
ing up. 

“‘But he only made mistakes and made 
himself ridiculous,” said the Host and 
Hostess together. 

“And Mr. Maxwell always did the right 
thing,” the Hostess went on by herself. 

‘*And had all the science,”’ continued the 
Host. 

““And art,’”? added the Hostess breath- 
lessly. 

“Perhaps,” Henrietta answered slowly. 

“What do you mean?” the Hostess de- 
manded slowly. 

“Why,” replied Henrietta deliberately. 
“‘Don’t you see that what really pleases a 
girl the most is to have a man unmistakably 
in love with her? The best way for him 
to prove that is to forget everything—even 
himself and perhaps make mistakes and the 
greatest idiot of himself. It’s all just a 
tribute to her——” 

“Then you think—” the Hostess be- 
gan. 

“T think,” said Henrietta decidedly, 
“that the art of love is to be the most in 
love.” 





Magazine Shop-Talk 


Of Special Interest to the Women Readers of the New Cosmopolitan 


OME idea of what we have 
been preparing to interest 
our feminine readers will be 
gained by looking over this 
magazine and the hints set 
down in this Shop-Talk 
about our plans for the fu- 
<@ ture. We are well aware 
of the fact that a purely 
man’s magazine is not what 
is wanted in this day and generation, and 
if the women are not interested in what we 
have been printing and are now getting 
up for them, then we have studied feminine 
tastes in vain. 

We think the ladies will love to read 
Gertrude Atherton’s attack on ‘“‘The New 
Aristocracy,” judging from the fact that 
so many of them are buying, borrowing 
and devouring Edith Wharton’s ‘‘ House 
of Mirth.” Gertrude Atherton knows 
American society every bit as well as Mrs. 
Wharton, and as for her effective way of 
putting things—well, the tremendous popu- 
larity of her novels attests to that. 

We are sure that feminine curiosity will 
be aroused by the novel statuary pictures 
in Mr. Millard’s story of “A Speaking 
Likeness,” the model for which is a well- 
known society woman whose name, of 
course, we must withhold. We feel cer- 
tain that the wonderfully effective work 
of Paul Nocquet, the celebrated New York 
sculptor, in making these strongly charac- 
terful busts, delineating a marvelous range 
of expression, will not be lost upon our 
feminine readers. There was a great 
amount of careful work and artistic pa- 
tience employed in the making of the busts 
and we know it will all be appreciated. 
No more novel and striking effect has been 
produced in the magazines since the print- 
ing of the highly popular darkroom pic- 
tures in our Christmas number, for which 
even yet picture collectors are sending in 
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many orders, though the magazine in 
which they appeared is four months old. 


& 


No writer is dearer to the heart of the 
reader of romance than is Sir Gilbert 
Parker, author of “‘The Seats of the 
Mighty,” “The Right of Way” and half 
a dozen other immensely popular novels. 
Feminine readers fairly dote upon Sir 
Gilbert. 

“T think,” said a fair subscriber in a 
letter the other day, ‘‘that you Cosmopott- 
TAN people must have a genius for inter- 
esting women. You couldn’t have hit 
upon a surer way of winning them than 
by putting Gilbert Parker on your list of 
contributors. Few women like Kipling— 
all love Parker.” 

“The Whisperer,” which was printed 
in the March number, was the first of a 
series which Mr. Parker is writing for the 
Cosmopo.iTtaN. The gifted writer prom- 
ises that they shall all be strong stories, in 
his very best vein. What more could you 
ask in the way of fiction ? 

‘Give us more of Mr. Bierce’s ‘Uncanny 
Tales,’ writes another lady. ‘They are 
charmingly creepy—delightfully horrible.” 

Just imagine that for a sentiment! and 
yet there’s a lot of real human nature in it. 
The sedate, decorous editor who is so 
careful that his readers shall get nothing 
but skim milk to feed upon will fail of his 
mission every time. For it is a truth— 
and you and I know it—that we not only 
don’t mind being shocked a little now and 
then, but most of us positively like it. 
Victor Hugo recognizes this truth and says 
that many of us feel at times a genuine de- 
sire to be horrified. For leering, libidinous 
literature the CosMOPOLITAN has nothing 
but condemnation, but for a good strong 
story of life and death—a story that has a 
bit of brisk living in it and a ¢hrill at the 











end—our pages are open, provided always 
that it is an artist who writes it and not an 
artisan. No ’prentice hand should tackle 
the terrible. It takes a writer to do that 
sort of thing well. 


§ 


The Jacobs stories continue to delight our 
readers. ‘‘A Distant Relation,’ in this 
number, is soon to be followed by one that 
is even more amusing. 

“A Love Knot” is a delightfully told 
Jacobs story over which you will spend a 
very pleasant half-hour. If you can keep 
from laughing when the man from foreign 
parts woos the widow you are indeed 
blasé past all redemption. Jacobs has the 
greatest vogue of any humorist in English 
fiction to-day. The only trouble with him 
is, as the New York “ Times” recently said, 
“‘he doesn’t write stories enough.” We 
can’t quite induce him to give us a story 
a month, but we get them nearly as often 
as that and we suppose we ought to be 
thankful. He is the highest paid of all 
the short-story writers of to-day, but he 
doesn’t write for money—only for the love 
of writing—a fact that shows itself largely 
in his fiction. 

Men and women both like Jacobs, in 
about the same proportion, as it seems to 
us, judging by the letters that are sent in 
about his stories. 


td 


It is truly surprising how the fair sex is 
taking to water sports. This year the 
girls are planning yachting and launch 
cruises for early summer, away ahead 
of the season. The May CosmMopoLiTan 
will contain a bright, breezy article on 
our yachtswomen, by Gertrude Lynch. 
It will be accompanied by photographs 
of smart-set women and others who 
act as skippers aboard their own yachts. 
The Cosmopo iran will also publish articles 
on motor-boat racing, and other aquatic 


sports. 
5s 


Are you reading “Seeing the Real New 
York,” James L. Ford’s brilliant series of 
skits on the social, financial, literary and 
other phases of the metropolis? If not, 
you are in the very small minority of the 
magazine’s 


readers. Nothing that the 
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COSMOPOLITAN has ever published in a 
humorous way has attracted more attention 
than Mr. Ford’s articles. He will continue 
pleasantly to extract fun out of city sit- 
uations that seem more or less serious 
to others; for that is always the province of 
the humorist. Read the Ford series, and 
you will probably get as much of an insight 
into the real New York as if you journeyed 
ever so many miles in the ‘‘rubberneck 
coach.” 


aS 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack London are going 
around the world for the CoSMOPOLITAN 
in a forty-foot sailboat. This will be a 
most adventurous voyage, full of the in- 
terest that always hangs about such ro- 
mantic exploits. Mr. London will send a 
monthly chronicle of his trip to the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN. He has promised to put into 
it his very best thought and will certainly 
have a rare opportunity to entertain his 
readers. 

The bits of description in ‘‘The Sea 
Wolf” show how Mr. London handles a 
marine subject. But he is an older and 
more seasoned man than he was when he 
gathered the material for the story of 
Larsen. He is broader and he will broaden 
still more when he sets out upon the great 
Pacific in his cockleshell. The ocean 
gives such a writer a tremendous catholicity 
of view. Truly is it asked by Lanier, 


“What is it but to widen man 
Stretches the sea?” 


Yes; we shall get some rare glimpses of 
life and philosophy in the story of the 
voyage of Jack Londen. 


& 


But these are only a few of the things 
that we have prepared or are preparing 
for our lady readers. Others will come 
along without introduction, or be noted 
from time to time in the Shop-Talk. 

As for the men—well, we don’t think they 
need to complain. The CosMOPOLITAN 
has been trying as hard to please them as 
it has to interest the women. The hun- 
dreds of men’s letters coming in every 
month fully attest our success in interesting 
the masculine side of the house. 


ae eee 





BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


The War Everlasting 


SOR thousands of years—doubt- 
'}_ less for hundreds of thousands— 
an incessant civil war has been 
going on in every country that 
has even a rudimentary civiliza- 
tion, and the prospect of peace is no brighter 
to-day than it was at the beginning of hos- 
tilities. This war, with its dreadful mortal- 
ity and suffering, loses none of its violence 
in times of peace; indeed, a condition of na- 
tional tranquillity appears to be most favor- 
able to its relentless prosecution: when 
people are fighting foreigners they have less 
time for fighting one another. This never- 
ending internal strife is between the law- 
breaking and the law-abiding classes. The 
latter is the larger force—at least it is the 
stronger and is constantly victorious, yet 
never takes the full advantage of its victory. 
The commander of an army who should so 
neglect his opportunities would be recalled 
in disgrace, for it is a rule of warfare to take 
the utmost possible advantage of success. 

There should be no such person as an 
habitual criminal, and there would be none 
if criminals were not permitted to breed. 
There are several ways to prevent them— 
some, like perpetual imprisonment, too ex- 
pensive; others impossible of advocacy here. 
The best practical and discussible way is to 
kill them. And in this is no injustice. The 
man who will not live at peace with his 
countrymen has no inherent right to live at 
all. The community that he wages private 
war upon has as clear a right to deprive him 
of his life as of his liberty by imprisonment, 
or his property by fines. 

We grade crimes and punishments only 
for expediency, not because there are de- 
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grees of guilt, for it is as easy to obey the 
law against theft as the law against murder, 
and the true criminality of an offense against 
the state lies in its infraction of the law, not 
in the damage to its victim. The venerable 
dictum that, whereas 


“Tt is a sin to steal a pin, 
It is a greater to steal a potater,” 


is brilliant, but erroneous. Logically there 
are no degrees of crime; a misdemeanor is 
as hardy a defiance of the community as a 
felony. The distinction is an administrative 
fiction to facilitate punishment. It is 
thought that rather than condemn a mis- 
demeanant to perpetual restraint in prison 
or death on the gallows jurors would acquit 
him, and indubitably they would. The 
purpose of these feeble remarks is to lead 
public opinion upward through flowery 
paths of reason to a higher philosophy and a 
broader conception of duty. 

My notion is that a great saving of life 
and property could be effected by extermi- 
nation of habitual criminals. Some crime 
would remain. Under the stress of want 
men would occasionally take the property of 
others; crazed by sudden rage they would 
sometimes slay, and so forth. But crimes of 
premeditation would disappear and the 
enormously expensive machinery of justice 
could be “cast as rubbish to the void.” One 
small prison might suffice for an entire na- 
tion. A few courts of criminal jurisdiction, 
an insignificant constabulary would pre- 
serve the peace and punishment could be 
made truly reformatory—it would not need 
to be deterrent. In short, the dream of the 
reformer, with his everlastingly futile meth- 
ods of deterrence by mental and moral “‘ed- 
ucation,”’ could be made to come to pass in 














a generation or two by the forthright and 
merciful plan of abolishing the criminal 
class. 

Of course I do not mean to advocate the 
death penalty for every premeditated in- 
fraction of the law, nor do I know how 
many convictions should be considered as 
proving the offender an habitual criminal; 
but certainly I think that, having exceeded 
the number allowed him, his right to life 
should be held to have lapsed and he should 
be removed from this vale of tears forth- 
with. The fact that a man who habitually 
breaks the law may be better than another 
who habitually obeys it, or the fact that he 
who is convicted may be less guilty than he 
who escapes conviction, has nothing to do 
with the matter. If we cannot remove all 
the irreclaimable the greater is the expe- 
diency of removing all that we can catch 
and identify. The law’s inadequacy and 
inconsistency are patent, but they constitute 
the silliest plea for ‘“‘mercy” that stupidity 
has ever invented. 


Wanted—a Rational Anthem 


ma:\N the January number of this 
| magazine I mentioned—with 
‘|| something of irreverence, I fear 
‘=j —the impenitent badness of our 
so-called “national anthems,” 
“America,” “‘Hail, Columbia” and ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner”; and right glad I 
am to find my view of the matter shared by 
many persons who love not country less, but 
poetry and music more. Several of them, 
who, in spite of themselves, however, are 
better patriots than poets, have submitted, 
as substitutes for the anthems that we have, 
anthems which they think we profitably 
might have. The least bad in sentiment and 
expression is this, by Mr. Edgar Corydon 
Kinnison, of Culloden, West Virginia: 


The Light of Liberty 


Let us sing of the land that is Liberty’s altar, 
For all whom it shelters and millions to be; 
Lord, guide and uphold us lest we should 
falter 
In love to each other and honor to Thee. 





In mercy Thou gavest us birth as a nation; 
Thy love has been with us and blessed us 
each day. 
O! shield Thou us all, and each in his sta- 
tion, 
From war and from famine and evil, we 
pray. 





The Passing Show 
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May the lamp Thou hast lighted shine on 
through the ages, 
Till the night of the fool and the tyrant is 
gone, 
And the grace of Thy saints and the love of 
Thy sages 
Shine forth in the glory of heavenly dawn. 


The result of the competition, to date, 
leaves something to be desired, and further 
trial is invited by new competitors; those 
who have already entered the ring have 
done their full duty by trying once. 

As agonists in this Olympian game I ven- 
ture to suggest the names of Edwin Mark- 
ham, George Sterling, Walt Whitman, 
Joaquin Miller, Herman Scheffauer, Julia 
Ward Howe, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Louise Chandler Moulton and Sidney 
Lanier. (I am not unaware that some of 
these have the bad luck to be dead, but 
composition of a national anthem is light 
employment, requiring very little exertion.) 
For umpire I would name, if I knew its 
name, the mysterious Power that inspires 
the “‘little senate” of Miss Gould’s Hall of 
Fame. 


To Muzzle the Oslers 


y ag] WO very poor men of Chicago 

are working hard, and appar- 
ently without much encourage- 
ment, to set afoot a ‘‘move- 
ment” of which the main pur- 
pose is ‘‘to remove the ban put upon wage- 
earners by the cruel and unnatural age- 
limit.” They say that there is a tendency 
among employers to bar from service all 
men past the age of forty or forty-five. If 
that is true the Anti-Age-Limit League 
seems to be a pretty worthy kind of institu- 
tion and some rich and humane person 
could do worse than endow it with a good 
bit of money. 

If, for example, some admirer of Doctor 
Osler, with the thrift that follows yawning, 
has amassed a fortune from study of that 
good man’s theories he might fitly devote a 
part of it to the promotion of a movement 
that so signally attests the master’s great in- 
fluence. The League’s address is Room 
1312, Republic Building, State and Adams 
Streets, Chicago, where it appears to have 
only desk-room, as becomes its humble cir- 
cumstances. I am not advised as to all its 
methods: my own way of exhorting the im- 
penitent ‘‘captain of industry” professing 
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Oslerism would be to hale him to the arena, 
bind him, tooth and tongue, and throw him 
to the rats. 


Literature as a Parlor Game 


‘}UMAN speech is an imperfect 
instrument—imperfect by rea- 
son of its redundancy, imperfect 
by reason of its poverty. We 
have too many words for our 
meaning, too many meanings for our words. 
The effect is so confusing and embarrassing 
that the ability to express our thoughts with 
force and accuracy is extremely rare. It is 
not a gift, but a gift and an accomplishment. 
It comes not altogether, nor very largely, by 
nature, but is achieved by hard, technical 
study. 

In illustration of the poverty of speech 
take the English word “‘literature.” It 
means the art of writing and it means the 
things written—preferably in the former 
sense by him who has made it a study, 
almost universally in the latter by those 
who know nothing about it. Indeed, the 
most of these are unaware that it has an- 
other meaning, because unaware of the ex- 
istence of the thing which in that sense it 
means. Tell them that literature, like 
painting, sculpture, music and architecture, 
is an art—the most difficult of arts—and 
you must expect an emphatic dissent. The 
denial not infrequently comes from persons 
of wide reading, even wide writing, for the 
popular writer commonly utters his ideas 
as, if he pursued the vocation for which he 
is better ‘itted, he would dump another 
kind of rubbish from another kind of cart— 
pull out the tailboard and let it go. The 
immortals have a different method. 

Among the minor “‘sore trials” of one 
who has a knowledge of the art of literature 
is the book of one who has not. It is a light 
affliction, for he need not read it. The 
worthy fellow’s conversation about the 
books of others is a sharper disaster, for it 
cannot always be evaded and must be cour- 
teously endured; and goodness gracious! 
how comprehensively he does not know! 
How eagerly he points out the bottomless 
abyss of his ignorance and leaps into it! 
The censor literarum is perhaps the most 
widely distributed species known to zoélogy. 

The ignorance of the reading public and 
the writing public concerning literary art is 
the eighth wonder of the world. Even its 





rudiments are to these two great classes a 
thing that is not. From neither the talk of 
the one nor the writing of the other would a 
student from Mars ever learn, for illustra- 
tion, that a romance is not a novel; that 
poetry is a thing apart from the metrical 
form in which it is most acceptable; that an 
epigram is not a terse truth—is, in fact, un- 
true; that fable is neither story nor anecdote; 
that the speech of an illiterate doing the best 
he knows how is another thing than dialect; 
that prose has its prosody no less renowned 
than verse. The ready-made critic and the 
ready-made writer are two of a kind and 
each is good enough for the other. To both, 
writing is writing, and that is all there is of 
it. If we had two words for the two things 
now covered by one word “‘literature”’ per- 
haps a gifted few of them could be taught 
to distinguish between, not only the art and 
the product, but, eventually, the different 
kinds of the product itself. As it is, they 
are in. much the same state of darkness as 
that of the Southern young woman before 
she went North and learned, to her aston- 
ishment, that the term ‘‘damned Yankee” 
was two words—she had never heard either 
of them without the other. 


A Stuffed Nightmare 

ANY estimable gentlemen of 
2@9/e | the tongue and pen appear to be 
f | affected with a perennial fear of 
‘| “the dominance of the laboring 
class.” The laboring man is 
doubtless a very terrible fellow when head- 
hunting in the approved manner of that 
dear, familiar bogy-man, the French revo- 
lutionist, but really there are not very many 
of him. In all the industries of the country 
thenumber of wage-workers is less than nine- 
teen millions. They are mostly persons of 
peace, and they do not as yet pull together. 
If all were united in a policy of decapitation 
directed against the horny-headed sons of 
toil who cut coupons for a living, wear shiny 
footgear and commit excesses on nightin- 
gales’ tongues, their defeat by overwhelming 
numbers would be a foregone conclusion. It 
looks as if the American Reign of Terror 
might be delayed until our dreaded prole- 
tariat, outfitted by apt imagination’s artful 
aid with an abundant provision of hoofs and 
horns, shall have found a way to make the 
power of poverty contagious, or the weak- 
ness of wealth compulsory. 
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The kind of vacation that does good. Mountain 
climbing, canoeing, fishing—the life a boy loves. 
Coaching trip through the White Mountains. 
Supervision and companionship of college-bred 
leaders and masters. Tutoring if desired. 
Seventli season begins June 28th. Booklet on 
request 
IRVING I. WOODMAN, Ph.B. 

Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CARDEN CITY. NEW YORK 

A Church Schoo! for boys, 18 miles from New York City, 
midway between the Sound and the Sea. Its object is the 
thorough preparation of boys for college. It has an efficient 
corps of masters, fully equipped laboratories and well-ap- 
pointed school and class rooms. The Cluett gymnasium, with 
its swimming pool, track and complete apparatus, and the 
Meany athletic field, with its tennis courts, b 1 and football 
fields and cinder track, provides every facility for the physical 
development of the students. Visitors always welcome. For 
Catalogue. address FRED’K L. GAMAGE, D.C,L., Head Master. 


THE BENNETT SCHOOL 


FOR CIRLS 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
40 minutes from New York. 






















Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON 
Reopen their school for girls in New York, Oct. 4th. 
College preparatory, Special Music and Art Courses. In 
connection, an Upper House where graduate and special 
students may pursue graduate courses while enjoying 
the opportunities—educational and social—offered by 
a residence in New York City. 


733 and 735 Madison Ave., cor. 64th St. 


The Misses Metcalf’s 
Boarding and Day School 


for girls. College Preparation, Physical Culture, Tennis, Basket- 
ball. Summer home and school in Pocono Mountains. Address 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


Vacation School at 


SAINT JOHN’S 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


The distinctive feature of the school is the combination of outdoor life 
with sufficient mak! and routine to prevent retrogression. Attrac- 
tive military camp life. Cavalry, boating, aquatic sports and ath- 
letics. Lake Ontario excursions on School Ship from Niagara Falls to 
Thousand Islands. For particulars, address 

WM. VERBECK, President. 





IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Situated in the beautiful ‘‘ Irving*’ country on the east bank of the Hudson, 
25 miles from New York, Irving School surrounds its pupils with all the 
refined and healthful influences so requisite to mental and moral growth. 

The school is exceptiunally well fitted to give thorough and efficient prep- 
aration for Coilege, Scientific School, or Business. Address: 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Principal 
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NEW YORK STATE, NEW JERSEY AND NEW ENGLAND. 


PENNINGTON SEMINARY fea" 


One of the most successful schools for boys and girls in America. This year increases its 











catalogue and terms on application. 


facilities by widening its scope and enlarging its faculty. Certificate admits to classical and 
scientific courses in leading colleges. Commercial, Domestic Science and Manual Training 
Courses. Art, Elocution, Vocal and Instrumental Music including Pipe Organ. Athletics under 
competent director. Beautiful surroundings. Remarkable record for health. Separate Home 
Junior Department for students under 14 years. 69th Session opens Sept. 18th. Illustrated 


FRANK MOORE, A. M., President, Box C, Pennington, N. J. 





New York, Carmel. 


DREW SEMINARY voundSomex, 


College Preparatory and General Courses. A High 
Grade Home School. Moderate rates. All new 
buildings. Forty-first year opens September 27, 19006. 
For Illustrated Circular, address 
The President, REV. D. H. HANABURGH, S.T.D. 


New Jersey, Bordentown, 


Bordentown Military Institute. 


Every effort made to start a@ boy right—physically, mentally, morally, 
Courses prepare for college life or business life. Catalogue on request, 


REV. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Pria.; COL. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. 


CLARK COLLEGE 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


Worcester, Mass. Three years’ course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. ‘luition §50a year—no extras. Admission on certificate. Gymna- 
sium. For infurmation address hk. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


YOUR SCHOOL 


Advertised in this space will be brought to the atten- 
tion of nearly 2,500,000 people, a large percentage of 
whom are prospective pupils, or are parents who are 
seeking to benefit their children. The ‘‘ Special Service” 








of Cosmopolitan Schoo] Directory is worthy your in- | 


quiring into. DO IT NOW. 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 1789 Broadway, NEW YORK 





MARYLAND 
ONE OF OUR 
TWELVE BUILDINGS 





Le re = id 
NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
For Young Women Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 

The Glen School. The story of this school: of 
its phenomenal growth; its remarkable equipment of 
12 buildings, attractively grouped in college fashion, 
forming a miniature village; its unique subdivision 
into eight groups of girls; its training in home 
making and social graces; its development of special 
talents; its provisions for pleasure, sight seeing and 
study of our National Capital—can only be told 
fully in our catalogue. Address 

Box 115, Forest Glen, Maryland. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


Kingsley School sovs 


UPPER SCHOOL.—For Boys 14to 18 years. Prepares 
for College, Scientific School or Business. 


Lower School.—Hoys 9 to 13 years. Prepares for upper | 


school. 

For both schools there is every facility for outdoor life 
and physical culture. Athletic field. Large additions, 
including a second gymnasium, ready September. Non- 
military. Send for Catalogue F. 


JAMES R. CAMPBELL, Headmaster 
P.O. Box 101 - - - 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 
The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has been 
written about this school. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this school, it will 
be read with interest by all who are impressed 
with the equipment and methods thatare essen- 
tial for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 
This pamphlet, which has been prepared with 
care and illustrated with numerous photographic 
reproductions, describes both by word and pic- 
ture many details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic interest 
of the school’s surroundings. Sent without charge 
- request by postal card or otherwise. Please 
ress 


Dr. S. T. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Essex Falls, N. J. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., MARYLAND, VIRGINIA AND SOUTH. 


se han 
College | 


An ideal school for girls and young women. located ona 
beautiful estate of 10 acres. within the National Capital. 
Surrounded and within easy reach of the many and varied 
educational institutions fur which Washington is famed. 

Caltured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight seeing systematized ; social advan- 
tages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate and College 
Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Catalogue on request. 


F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sts., N.E. Washington, D. C. 





MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL | National Cathedral School for 


FOR GIRLS. WASHINGTON, D.C. A select Home 
and Day School for a limited number of girls. College Preparatory 
and Special Courses. Unusual advantages in Music and Art. Ad- 
dress for catalogue MISS LUCY MADEIRA, 3311 Newark St. 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. Pre- 
aratory and College Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
clocution and Domestic Science. Healthful location and pure ar- 
tesian water. Terms reasonable. Address 


8. N. BARKER, Leck Drawer 841, Washington, D. ©. 


Bristol School. Au Episcopal School for Girls. 


Home and College Preparatory Courses. Recent purchase of 
Chevy Chase French School on adjoining grounds affords separate 
residence for studentsof French. Address, Miss Aticge A. BrIsTo_, 
Principal, Mintwood Place and roth Street, Washington, D. C. 








District of Columbia, Washington, Florida Ave. and roth St. 


GUNSTON HALL 


A beautiful Colonial Home School for young ladies. 
Catalogue. Mr. and Mrs. Beverley R. Mason. 
Miss E. M. Crark, LL.A., Associate Principal. 


Illustrated 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenve. 


Notre Dame of Md. 


College for Women and Preparatory School for Girls. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Unsurpassed 
Suburbs of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely equipped. 
Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


Vircinia, Staunton. 


F 
Mary Baldwin Seminary. young Ladies. 


Term begins Sept. 6th, 1906. Located in Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 308 students past session from 
33 States. Send for catalogue. Miss E, C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


VirGiniA, pear Warrenton. 


Bethel Military Academy 


Fifty miles from Washington. Unsurpassed location. Prepares 
for Business, Universities and Government Academies. Excellent 
record for 42 years. Individual attention. Charges $250. For illus- 


Wm. M. Kemper, Supt. 


For Boys and 


Randolph-Macon Academy 'Y,,5?%3' 


Fits for college, university or business. Work endorsed by over 30 colleges 
and universities. Beautiful and healthful location. Ample athletic grounds; 
gymnasium. Terms only §212. No extras. For catalogue, address 


E. Sumter Smith, Prineipal, Bedford City, Va. 
Locust Dale 


LOCUST DALE ACADEMY ‘rin: 


Established 1858. Object—to furnish a ¢horough education prepara- 
tory for college entrance. Five years’ course. Courses—Classical 
and Scientific. Second in the world in healthfulness. Second to 
none in “comfort. Boys who do not wish to be controlled or to 
study not desired. W. W. BRIGGS, C. E., Principal. 


trated catalogue, address OL. 











For Young Men and Young 


Eastern Colle e Women. Strong Faculty of Amer- 


ican and European Specialists. ccredited college University of Virginia. 
Degrees conferred. College, Elective, Preparatory, Business, Music, Art, 
Drawing, Elocution. Near Washington, D.C. No hazing. Students 
from 22 States. Yearly rate $180. 


J. 8. Gruver, A.M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 





Kentucky, Bowling Green. 


For Young Ladies. Students 
Potter College from ohn. Number select and 
limited. zo0teachers. Departments under specialists. Appoint- 
ments of the highest order. Recommended by leading men of the 
U.S. Send for Catalogue. Rev. B. F. Caper, D.D., Pres. 





Girls Park of 40 acres. Fireproof buildings. Pre- 
paratory and Special courses. Unrivalled ad- 
vantagesin Music and Art. Certificate admits to colleges, 


Rt. Rev. H. Y. SATTERLEEF, D.D., LL.D., 


President Board of Trustees. 


Mrs. BARBOUR WALKER, M.A., 


Principal. 
Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


District of Columbia, Washington, 222 G St., N. W. 


ELECTRICITY 


Bliss Electrical School is the oldest 
and best school in the world teaching 
ELECTRICITY exclusively. Course complete 
IN ONE YEAR 
Students actually construct Dynamos, 
Motors and electrical instruments. Grad- 
uates hold good positions. Fourteenth year 
opens Sept. 26. Send for free Catalog. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 1843-1845-1847 Vernon Avenue, 


The Stuart School For Young Ladies and Girls 


All departments. Electi.e 


courses. Unusual advantages. 36 States have been represented in boarding 
department. Preparation for European Travel, illustrated catalogue 78 
pages. Outdoor sports, tennis, basket-ball, etc. 


Miss CLAUDIA STUART, Principal. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square Opposite 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE| « 


School for Girls and Young Ladies | White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ' 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal J House 





Southern Female College ‘¢tesbss. 
Virginia. 
%&200 to #800 per year. A beautiful home school for girls after the 
highest Virginia standards. Students from 15 States. Preparatory and 
advanced courses, with Music, Art, Elocution. Fine connected buildings, 
including gymnasium. 44th year opens Sept. 19. Illustrated catalogue. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


The Darlington Semin 


A high-grade school for girls. Convenient to New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington. Collegiate, English, Music, Art, Languages. 
Individual instruction. Moral, social and physical culture. $250.00. 

F. P. Byg, President; R. DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 


The Birmingham School 


s A school with a mountain location. Rep- 
For Girls tics 


utation for health and high efficiency. 
A. R. GRIER, Manager, Birmingham, Pa. 














WILSON COLLEGE ror WOMEN 


Courses leading to degrees of A. B 


In the beautiful Cumberland Valley . 
Campus 50 


and Mus. B. Classics, Music, Art. A most excellent faculty. 
acres; 14 buildings; rates moderate. 


M. H, REASER, Ph.D., President, 55 College Ave., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Ward Seminary 


42d year. Seminary and Special Courses. 
reparation. Boarding pupils limited to 160. 
1ome. Complete appointments. Delightful climate. 
golf. For catalogue address 

J. D. BLANTON, LL.D., 


For Young Ladies 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Music and Art. College 
An ideal Christian 
Tennis, hockey, 


President. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., MARYLAND, VIRGINIA AND SOUTH,— Continued. 


Staunton 


Military 
Academy 


275 Boys from 4o States last ses- 
sion. Largest Private Academy in 
the South. Boys from 10 to 18 years 
old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air of the 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys. famous, proverbially healthful and 


Pure mineral spring waters. 
training develops chedience, health, manly carriage. 


: beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military 
Fine, shady lawns, expen- 


J sively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. AJl manly 


sports encouraged, 


‘ Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
culture and refinement only desired. 


6 Boys from homes of 
Personal, individual instruction by our 


tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy forty-six years old. 


New $50,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 
Handsome catalogue free. 


Charges $360. 
Address 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 





Virginia College | 


For YOUNG LADIES, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Opens Sept. 25th, 1906. One of the leading Schools for Young 
Ladies in the South. New buildings, pianos and equipment. 

eed » Campus ten acres. 
Grand mountain 
scenery in Valley of 
Virginia famed for 
! health. European and 
} American _ teachers. 
i Full course. Con- 
servatory advantages 
in Art, Music and 
f Elocution. Certifi- 
cates Wellesley, Stu- 
jdents from 30 
i States. For cata- 
logue address 





MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 





LUNKSOOS CAMP FOR BOYS 


Eight weeks camping and exploration vicinity Mt. Katahdin, Maine. 
College menin charge. Terms $115. Send for booklet, addressing, 


B. SENSENIG, A.M., 207 W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Phila., Pa. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 

chool is one of unusual efficiency in the preparation 

nen and boys for college, 1iversity or business life, 

is shown by the fact that there are cadets here from Seattle, Wash- 

ington, to Hartford, Conn.—from Michigan to Florida. Four 

hours from V ington, D.C. Able instructors, delightful home 
and social life. Beautiful campus. Write for catalogue. 


JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A. B., Principal. 








Good readers buy good magazines, 
Good schools want good readers. 
Therefore: Good schools advertise in good magazines, 
Aren’t you desirous of such publicity ? 

Cosmopolitan School Directory, 

1789 Broadway, New York City. 





WEST. 





Missouri Military Academy 


Select. Thorough, Fits for life, college, U.S. Schools. Individual 
aid. No Failures. Delightful home. Perfect health, Best associa~ 
tion, Makes manly men. The school for your boy! $300. Send for 
iree catalogue, if you mean business; otherwise, not! We are busy. 


COL, W. D. FON VILLE, Box A-6 Mexico, Mo. 





Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery 


Thoroughly modern in every detail. Founded in 1880 
and still under the original management. 2419 graduates 
up to 1905. The highest standards are maintained and 


every possible advantage offered. 25th annual course 
begins Oct. 3d. A catalogue gladly sent free. Address 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, DEAN, 
769 West Harrison Street CHICAGO 
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St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Ind. 


One Mile West of 
Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 2 Hours 
Ride from Chicago. 


This institution for 
young ladies is today 
one of the best equip- 
ped schools in the 
country and enjoys 
tation for giving the best possible mental, moral and 
Coliegiate, Academie and Pre- 
puratory Cour<es, DEGREES CONFERRED. — Exceptional 
advantages in Musle and Art. A fine gymnasium for Physical Culture— 
a model building of its kind. Ideal and heaithy location on an eminence 
overlooking the historic St. Joseph River. Two miles north of South Bend, 
Modern Bulldinga, with dormitories and private rooms, heated by 
atenm, with hot and cold water throughout, For Catalogue and other 
information, address 


THE DIRECTRESS, ST. MARY’S, Box B, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. School year begins September 10, 1906. 


an international rey 
physical training to its studencs 








THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 


For Girls. Limited in numbers. College preparatory and advanced 
courses. Special advantages in Languages, Literature, History, 
Musicand Art. Preparation for Foreign travel. Address 
Mrs. Emma P. Smith Miller, or Miss E. Louise Parry, A. M... 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Three Years’ Course, leading to Degree of LI..B 


HON, WM. L. CARPENTER, Prest. WILLIAM H. WRTHERBRE, Treas, 
4B le DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
TH Zi ILLI NOIS and admission to the Bar. Library 15,000 vols. 
Exceptional opportunities for actual experience. 
| Employment Bureau helps self-supporting students, 
| co aes G zi OF Illustrated catalogue FREE. Write for it to-day. 


MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y, 64 Home Bank Bldg., DE FRUIT, Mici. 


eee PIM | MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 


: ' ; ; F. W. McNAIR, Presipent 
A delightful profession, quickly and easily Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and mills acces. 


learned. Pays well. Good position secured sible for practice. For Yearbook and Record of Graduates 

for graduates. Only College of Pho- apply to President or Secretary. Houghton, Michigan. 

tography in the world. Terms easy en a a errs 

and living inexpensive. Write for our 4 

beautifully illust. catalogue. Address WH A J. ! CHOO L? 
Illinois College of Photography Catalogues and reliable information concerning all schools 


948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, nl. and colleges furnished without charge. 
| AMERICAN 8CHOOL & COLLEGE AGENOY 
| 554 Fisher Building - Chicago, lilinois 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 


(jovernment Positions 


39,427 Appointments were made to Civil Service places 

during the past year. Excellent 

opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of 

persons who pass these examinations and receive appointments to life 

positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, write 

for our Civil Service Announcement, containing dates, places for holding 
examination, and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 


BECOME A NURSE 


Write for our booklet explaining Circular free. 

our method of training by study at home. Wonderful auto. 

Cen aaeae practicing nurse or anaticdeacher. 5 

Endersoments by physicians, nurses and styles. $2 up. 
t ts. 7 

Letiers from hundreds of graduates earning OMNIGRAPH CO., Dept. F, 39 Cortlandt St., New York 


#12 to 680 weekly. 
The CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 387 Main St. Jamestown, N.Y. 


VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE sill te 
In Blue Ridge Mountains | Illustrating a seniuans Gis Gr ene on 
bilities unlimited. Graduates 


Primary, Intermediate, and College Preparatory. 63d Session. ama 
Catalogue. National School of Illustrating, 


| a 
° : : + r | Indi Srupy Law, PHaR- 
Maria Pendleton Duval, Principal, Staunton, Va. | Cartooning sare peatioenioe: Bhorthand, 








CAN | BECOME AN 
ga Be 


Write for our Free lilustrated Bock. 
How to Become an Electrical Engineer, 
Mechanical or Steam Engineer. we teach 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, team 
Enginvering, Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechani- 
cal Drawing at your home by mail. Institute endorsed ly 
“ Thos. A. Edison and others. 

Electrical Engineer Lost., Dept. D, 240A W, 28d St., N, Y- 














en Se anced Mechanical Drawing, Penman- 

F A U Q U I E R I N Ss T I T U Tt E MATL. sa backed by Resident Sehecla; clone orks toe weenie at ells 
WARRENTON, VA. | *- . 

eee eee ee 2oth, 1906, Situated in Piedmont region NATIONAL CORRESPON DENCE SCHOOLS 


of Virginia, on Southern R,. R. 55 miles from Washington. A limited and | t ndianapoli S.A 
thorough home school. For catalogue address 42 N. Pa. S *9 i 1 p 8, U.S.A. 


Geo. G. Butler, A. M., Prin., Box 12 





ONE OF THE BEST PAYING PROFESSIONS. It has been proved that any one who can write can 
learn to draw and make salable pictures and re designs. You should write for this Free Lesson to-day, 
0 


~ ‘The First Lesson in our complete course in Illustrating will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
ambitious persons who desire to learn to draw and become competent illustrators. ILLUSTRATING IS 
b rrespondence Institute of America, Box 921, Scranton, Pa. 


efore the edition is exhausted. Address, 





DO YOU HAVE DIFFICULTY IN SELLING YOUR WORK? 
We sell stories, poems, jokes, illustrations, photos, designs, etc., on commission. No charge for instruction 
or criticism and prompt payment for salable work. This isthe ONLY AGENCY THAT BUYS AS W ELL 
“-eyvemnommcine eee sewcM 
SST RL INES 





AS SELLS WORK. Send four cents, mentioning in what line you are interested, and we will mail our 
booklet, ‘‘CASH RETURNS."’ Its tells how we can effect quick sales and get better prices for you. 


THE BURELL SYNDICATE - 759 GRAMERCY BUILDING - NEW YORK CITY 
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Illinois College of Photography, is an institution worthy of 









to a single branch of work. 


SHORTHAND | 
me NA 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in on'y 
thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own home, no 
matter where you live. No need to spend months as with old 
systems, Boyd's Syllabic System is easy to learn—easy to write— 
easytoread, Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. Noruled lines 
—no positions—no shading as in other systems. No long lists of 
word signs to confuse. Only nine characters to learn and you 
have the entire English language at your absolute command 

The best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, 
physicians, literary folk and business men and women may 
now learn shorthand for their own use. Does not take con- 
tinual daily practice as with other systems. Our graduates hold 
high-grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, 
testimonials, etc, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
989 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, I}. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


é More than 80,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better than evcr. Thousands 
we prepared have been appointed. Estab- 
lished 1898. Work confidential. No political 
infinence needed. Common school education 
sufficient. Full particulars free concerning 
positions, salaries,examinations (heldsoonin 
every State), sample questions, etc. ) 


National Correspondence Institute, 
22-40 2d Nat’! BankBidg.,Washington,D.C. 








Largest Law School In 
Correspondence Instruction 


Established 


STUDY 
LAW in the World "733% 


Prepares for the bar of any state. _ Improved 

method of instruction, combining the Text-Book, 
ture and Case Book methods. Approved by 

the bench and bar. Three Courses: College, 

Post-Graduate and Business Law. Uniform rate 

of tuition. Write today for Catalogue. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 

eaper Biock, hicago 
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HEAVY DEMAND FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


At from $20 to $50 per Week. 


Read the following resolution passed by the International Association of Photo-Engravers in convention 
at St. Louis, June 22, 1904, regarding the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving: 


** The International Association of Photo-Engravers in our Eighth Annual Convention Assembled, do find after a careful and 
thorough investigation that the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving located at Effingham, Illinois, snd conducted in connection with the 
the hearty encouragement of the assoria.. on. 


“* We further find that the school is well equipped and provided with competent instructors, and we do most heartily endorse the 
same, and recornmend anyone desiring to learn the art of photo-engraving to take a course of instruction at this college. 
“We further agree to accept a certificate of graduation as sufficient recommendation for a position in our workrooms,”” 


We teach you to make engravings like the illustrations in this magazine and like the cuts you see in news- 
papers, and that are used in catalogs and other commercial work. We have at present urgent calls for workmen 
and could place between 200 and 300 photo-engravers if we had that number who were qualified. 
constantly increasing. Pay ranges from $20.00 to $50.00 per week. 

This is the only college of Photo-Engraving in America. 

FREE—Handsomely illustrated and descriptive fifty-two-page book, containing full information. 


BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 848 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 
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THE BISSELL COLLEGES (THREE BUILDINGS AIL READY COMPLETED) 


** We further find that the students attending this school are taught each and every department of Photo-Engraving in a thorough 
and practical manner, whereas, in an engravir.z plant, where the usual manner of apprenticeship prevails, thc apprentices are restricted 


Demand 


Terms easy and living inexpensive. 
Write to-day. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


An opportunity to obtain in your leisure moments a thorough 
knowledge of advertising, fitting you to hold a position ‘aying 
f25 t> $100 per week. Our system is simple—our instruction is 
constructed for the individual needs. Your spare moments em- 
ployed in this pleasant, profitable and modern work will make 

‘ou a better fitted man or woman to win the business battle. A 

nowledge of advertising stands for commercial suecess. Taught 
thoroughly and practically by mail. Send for our handsome pro- 
spectus and list ofhuncreds of graduates holding positions up 
to $100 per week, 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


Address § Dept. 611, 90 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Either Office Dept. 611, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


SA 
| > 
S CUNT eskrela aagr 


}FORCE YOUR OWN PRO- 
MOTION 


Any clerk, salesman, floorwalker, 
mechanic, foreman, superintendent or 
manager can increase his value and 

force his employers to promote him and give him more salary. 

Any business man can increase his income. All who succeed do so 
along fixed lines and bya full knowledge of the principles which enable 
them to contiol and manage men and conditions and shove themselves 
to the front, We will thoroughly teach you by mail in a few weeks and 
in a plain and readily understood manner the knowledge necessary to 
reach success—the knowledge all successful men have had to get. 

Send at once for our valuable free book on the Science of Business 
Management. . It will show you how to double yourincome. A postal 
card will bring it. 


Business Science University, 536 Smalls Bidg , Washington, D.C. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM 


BUYS A 


WEBER PIANOLA PIANO 


ECENTLY The Aeolian Company received a Royal Command from Emperor 
William, through the Head Court Marshal, His Excellency Count A. zu 
Eulenburg, to send a Weber Pianola Piano to the Royal Palace. 


The instrument, when delivered, was installed in the Pfeiler Saal, or family 
quarters. After an interval of four days, a request was received to send a bill, 
as the Emperor was greatly delighted with the piano and wished to retain it per- 
manently. A cablegram to the New York Staats-Zeitung has since been printed: 


“PRAISE FROM THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


“On recommendations recently received from America, Emperor William 
purchased from The Aeolian Company one of their Pianola Pianos. 

“The Empress and Prince August William played on it, and spoke 
enthusiastically of the purity and rich tone of the instrument.” 


Royalty has been a most consistent patron of The Aeolian Company’s in- 


The Pianola Piano 
and the Piarola 
are 
Ideal Instruments 
for 


the Summer Home 


struments, Not one, but every member of the English 
Royal Family has purchased a Pianola. 


Other patrons include the Tsar of Russia, the King of 
Spain, the King of Portugal, His Holiness, the Pope, Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, the Sultan of Turkey, the Khedive 
of Egypt, the Shah of Persia, the King of Siam, etc, 

The world over, from New York to St. Petersburg, from Cairo to 
Melbourne, the Pianola and other instruments of The Aeolian Company's 


manufacture are invariably given preference over all others by the most 
distinguished and discriminating class of purchasers. 


Send for Art Catalog W of the Pianola Piano, *‘ The Piano that Every One Can Play” 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue 


The Aeolian Co. Near 34th Street, New York 


So =~. Sip oes 
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Fastest Auto-Boat 
in the World 


IS EQUIPPED WITH 


Speedway Engines 
YACHT AND LAUNCH DESIGNING 


WE BUILD 


WOOD AND STEEL YACHTS GASOLENE LAUNCHES 
STEAM LAUNCHES NAPHTHA LAUNCHES 
GASOLENE, STEAM and NAPHTHA ENGINES 
WATER-TUBE BOILERS 


Gas Engine and Power Co. and 
Chas. L. Seabury EH Co. Comolidated 


MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 
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‘The Book of Boats,” the clearest, 
bound, illustrated, sent postpaid with a year’s subscription to our quarterly, “The Launch” for 50 cts. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. COMPANY 


Motor: po 
2 HP Engine “3 


Engine will 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Six Miles Out 


You don’t experiment with a Truscott boat. It 
is right when it reaches you, Every Truscott 
motor is given the hardest kind of working test on 
the water— out where the waves “mean busi- 


ness.” That’s why 


TRUSCOTT 


boats won’t “lie down.” Light, 
strong, “safe. Automatic control 
—noiseless undcrwater exhaust. 
SS Send stamps for 80-p. catalog. 
most comprehensive book on small craft, 128 pages, cloth 





Dept. 552 St. Joseph, Michigan 





Mullins 


Pressed Steel Boats 


The Fastest—Safest—Best Boats Made 


Built of smooth pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life 
boat. They are bouyant, fast, durable and absolutely safe. They can’t crack 
—leak—dry out or sink—are ‘elegant i in design and finish. The ideal pleasure 
boats for family use, summer resorts, parks etc.—endorsed by sportsmen, and 
every boat is absolutely guaranteed. Cannot sink. 


Write To:day for Our Large Catalogue of 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 102 Franklin Street. Salem, Ohio. 
(Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. ) 


RIDE FAWKES TIRES (0 DAYS FREE 


It’s the only automobile tire made that’s sold under a positive, 
iron-clad, whole-souled guarantee—to make good, or your money 
back. That’s meant just as it reads. No quibbling, just the money. 

We manufacture the Fawkes. We sell it direct to the man who 
uses it. At the manufacturer’s price, too. 

The Fawkes can’t puncture, can’t explode, can’t come off — 
it will wear as long as your machine. 

We send it on a 10 day free trial. Send for the Fawkes book 
which explains it all. 


Milwaukee Rubber Works Co. 43 MacMillan Ave. Cudahy, Wis. 


P. Bare $54.00 00 Send for oneanee of Boats and Prices of 1% 


develop 5 


= upto 24H.P. Engines from $33.75 upwards. 


Reversible engines. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication. Crank shaft. drop forged steel. Congeciing nad bronze. 
Pistons, ground to fit.. All bearings either bronze or best.babbitt. Gra Motor Co ept. 
Best material and workmanship throughout. Fully guaranteed. y . Detroit Mich,U. S.Ace 
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OS ee? aan en, 


MAY DO 


IF there is wind and 
does not blow too strong. 


MAY DO 


IF you have a machine 
shop handy. 
One of these will keep you busy. 


A For a dependable water supply 


NIAGARA 
HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Made in many sizes 
Capable of pumping water in 
any quantity from a few 
hundred toa million gallons 
daily 


IGHEST 


[FICIENCY 


Adaptable wherever running water ts found 
Will elevate waler 35 Feet for_every Foot fall 
Used and endorsed by US. Government and Pennsylvania RR. 


Write For NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. 


IuwustRareD (ATALOGUE 140, NASSAU ST New York 
Factory, Chester, Pa. 


DOES 


All the pumping wanted 
day and night continually 
not depending on wird, fuel, 
labor or constant repairs. 












Highest Award at St. Lou 
Canada and England. 15 mod 
ACME LDING BOAT CO., MIAMISE 


VENTRILOQUISM 


learned by any Man or Boy at Home. Small cost. Send to-day 
2c stamp for particulars and proof. : 
O. A. SMITH, Suite Z, 2040 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


WANTED « Capable young man with strong church 
* connections to organize and manage 
a lecture course in home city. For basis of compensation 
and full particulars, address 


World's Fair. dopted by Governments of U.S. 
lels to select from. Catalogue Free. 
SURG, OHIO. 








F. H. MONROE, Manager, 610 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 
















ing Save Batteries 

ga=. by using the Edison Spark Coil 
... with your gasoline engine. It is 
= wound with short, heavy wire and 
tim gives a fat, hot spark without fail. 
Save your money by using the Edison 
Battery. It -isthe cheapest form of _ battery 
energy. 2 ampere hours for | ct. Full voltage 
and constant action to end of guaranteed life. 
Renewal makes it good as new. 

Send for Book on Battery Sparks 


EDISON MFG. CO. 
16 Lakeside Ave., ORANGE, N. J. 


31 Union Square, NEW YORK 304 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
25 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E. C. 
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Build Your Beat - 


By the BROOKS System 


10,686 novices—most of them with no tool experi- 


ence whatever—built boats by the BROOKS System 
last year. Over fifty per cent. have built their second 
boats. Many have established themselves in the boat 
building business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of material 
from a full size pattern—you can build a Canoe—Row= 
boat—Sail-boat—Launch—or Yacht—in your leisure 
time—at home. 

The BROOKS System consists of exact size printed 
Paper patterns of every part of the boat—with de- 
tailed instructions and working illustrations show- 
ing each step of the work—an itemized bill of material 
required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 up— 
and materials from $5.00 up. Only common household 
tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock Down 
form—ready to put together. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Our Big Free Catalog 
tells how you can build boats all styles—all sizes. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO, 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 
7906 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U. S.A. 


Holds the World’s Records 
for 1,000 miles and for 
24 hours, 1,0943 Miles 
«« Convincing proof of « National’ Endurance 
and Reliability.”’ 
A car Se A car 


very much 
ahead of 
the times. 


that has 
proven its 


50-60 H. P. 


4-Cylinder, $3,000. 6-Cylinder, $4,000. 
Write for particulars. 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
1027 East 22d Street, . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Members of American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association. 
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When Buying a Camera 


you must remember that photographs like-those shown in this ad- 
vertisement are almost impossible with the lenses usually furnished 
and that the most interesting views you would like to photograph 
are often the most difficult to get. The /ens is the all important 
part of a camera. The new TEssaR Lens, now furnished with all 
Kodaks, Premos, Century and Hawkeye Cameras, will make pic- 
tures such as those shown here as easily as any other kind. It will 
make any kind of a picture from a racing automobile to a portrait. 
Tessar is only one of many fine photographic lenses made by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company and described in a beautifully 
illustrated booklet, ‘Aids to Artistic Aims,” just issued, sent free on 
request. Ask your dealer to show you cameras with the new 
TESSAR Lenses. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEw YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


















CONVERT YOUR ROWBOAT INTO A SPEED LAUNCH 
DETROIT AUTO-MARINE MOTON: 


. 1906: 


Nay “WUT 


$4400 fF $4400 





ENGINE ONLY —~ | aN a) Od 


NO VALVES NO SPRINGS EASY TO BUY 

NO GEARS NO CAMS EASY TO INSTALL 

NOTHING TO GO WRONG EASY TO OPERATE 
WE ARE BUILDING 10000 

AUTO-MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEAR 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE |-TO 20H-P 


DETROIT AUTO-MATINE CO. MEGGd CONGRESS ST, DETROIT. MICH. 
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M@M PORTABLE HOUSES 


THE ORIGINAL — RELIABLE 


Summer Cottages Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses. Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood 
grows. Better built and better looking than you can 
have constructed at home and at much lesscost, Wind 
and water tight. Artistic in design. Constructed on 
the Unit System. (Panels interchangeable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be 
erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours 
after arrival at destination, according to size of house. 

NO NAILS NO STRIKES 
NO CARPENTERS NO WORRY 


Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 
we will give you a delivered price at once 
Please enclose 2 cent stamp in your inguiry for our Handsome /iiustrated Catalogue 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY, 64 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 


The Oriole Go-Basket 7, 


THE AUTOMATIC NURSE 


Takes the place of Go-Cart, Folding Go-Cart, High Chair, 
Jumper, Bassinet, and is an improvement on each. Read the 
ving testimony: 
























Is Sanita ary thease wi Washable 


adds Health, Beauty, 
Walee to the home-or any 
building. 

It costs much less than cerami 
tile, en is easier to erect. Wil 
not craze or come off, For Bath- 
reome, Halls, Restaurants, 
















KIBLER & MONTGOMERY, LAWYERS 
NEWARK, OHIO, March 26, 190f 

THE WITHROW MANUFACTURING CO 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen :—-For intelligent service t rh 
manity, your ORIOLE is the faithful ally oe 
the famous STORK, and deserves to be 
famous, The Stork bring rs the Baby, b it th 
















— Oriole raises it. Itis bette ethan a nurse for it Lavatories, Kitchens, an 
v= is not onthe pay-roll and is never negligent. It every place that rich and sanitary 
8s. loes not need a chauffeur and has no use for a onditions are esired in Wain 
s e garage. Its up-keepisnil. My delighted cot, Wall or Ceiling 
-—a spouse dots her bonnet to you and the Designs and colorings suitable 
§ . man who invented this blessing to those se. Nothi ing else 
e S good wives who are willing to fulfill 
<r i their pores destiny. Yours truly, be = 
>Es gned) EDWARD KIBLER. Turkish Batt 
3 ee We've ane of such convincing letters. rdorsed by 
nie Write to-day fe or F REE booklet. 1 itects. Sampl 
= : t i free n- 
“ge how to secure an Oriole G 2 t 
C.O.D., with 5 rivilege of examinat Structions for erecting, . 





don't supply 











WITHROW MFG. CO. .2)E!m Street 








WwW ° 
N. Y. Metal Ceiling Co. Siiyort x9. 


DEAFNESS 
“ The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Telephone 
for the Ear— invisible, 
easily adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Makes low 
sounds and whispers plainly 
heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from deafness 
and head noises. 

There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 


| THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 80, 
31 South 16th Street, Phil Philadelphia. 


eee ORDER DIRECT FROM US. WE DO NOT 
SOLICIT DEALERS’ TRADE 


Look at our assortment and our record 
and you must then feel your duty is clear. 
If not, tell us why? 

We deal direct with consumers and 
warrant every blade hand-forged razor 
steel, This is our special Pet Knife ; 
has three biades (one isa file). Handle 
is choicest selected pearl ; German silver 
back and ends, Price, in chamois case, $1.50, postpaid, Same knife, 2 blade, 
$1 ; plainer finish, 3 blade, same quality, $1; smaller, 2 blade, 
for lady, $1: plainer finish, 75 cents. Razor Steel 
Jack-knife, 2 blades, price 75 cents, but 48 cents 
fra while; 5 for $2. This knife and 60c. shears 
for $x. Boy’s 2 blade, with 18-inch 
chain, soc.; girl’s 2 blade, ivory, soc. 

Send for 80-page Free List and 


“How to Use a Razor.” 


w7 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 





peecteoues to make money. Eatequabs—and ask 
for PLYMOUTH ROCK squabs, which are larges: 
andbest. Kaised in four weeks, seli for $2.50 to 
$6. doz. No mizing feed, no night labor, no young to ae 
tend. Work for women whicu pays, We were first — / 





















our birds and methods 
revolutionized the indus- 
try and have been widely 
Saat Visitors eee at 
‘arm, correspondence in 

First send for our beautifully 
illustrated Free Book ,*‘ How to 
Make Money with Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB €0., 
544 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. 
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The World’s Automobile Racing Records. 


TRACK RECORDS. 
Heavyweight (1,432 to 2,204 pounds) Gasoline Cars. 


Miles Time Driver H. P. Machine Meet Date 
eee Gis ; suche OMGAG 6.5.22. .55ae 60 Peerless.........Los Angeles......... 12/21/04 
3 DR fs 5.5.55 x RONNOOMS o. es we alors 60 Peerless......... Los Angeles. ........ 12/21/04 
hs OEY oo eins cx POMS oh oe bcd 3 hs 60 Peerless......... Los Angeles. ........ 12/21/04 
Sats ED exeinn ace COIR NGI Ss 5 0os asks 60 Peerless.........Los Angeles. ........12/21/04 
Bre es BEE is suecve ate CB VIOIb. ss so oss ae MR os os os 3 oe Empire City......... 6/26/05 
Be e152 Stee ge sos sl Olgnea. 0. .625<.. GO Peerless... ..-:. . Les Angeles. ........ 12/21/04 
Mista a BE fg. ss 55: AUER es a es 60 Peerless.........Los Angeles. ........12/21/04 
ee TROUT eck, «5:2 0x ORANBIB SS oe evs oss 60 Peerless.........Los Angeles. ........ 12/21/04 
arden: SME sxkisoee RONIROME S  Sseco.s 4108S 60 Peerless.........Los Angeles. ........12/21/04 
ESE ae Dy es san AON ea weave eos 60 Peerless... ............ New York. ...5.<.. .10/29 /04 
| Sea ae TAS 65 «2c OUI. aise es GO Peerless... ....... P¥esn0. ....5. 64: ...12/13/04 
DR cece ace x's MAT a5. x /.< OMAIMENOS 6. cos os 60 Peerless.........Denver....  ...... 11/ 5/04 
BR Se bed arsincsiss DOS oss cs ce AOWMERIGS 6 6k. cc sees 60 Peerless.........Fresno. ..... ...12/13/04 
Res ar DIA figs << seo OMMON Gs o ¥, 5 ocess sc8' a0 60 Peerless.........Fresno............. 12/13/04 
DS 5 vigtc ow Sia 33:354/,. . AOIEROIG. 6 55 ic eas 60 Peerless.........¥resno. ......0.00.0. 12/13/04 
| ere Bese Jessa ade OUR CIA sos cass 60 Peerless......... PAB ooo eile 12/13/04 
BI Stew 43:30! / 5 x GAOIIBIG S60. see's ss GO Peerless... ..< 2. ..cMBOBBOS 6.56 oc cae 12/13/04 
Bs estes 48:40'/ .. Oldfield. . .. BO Peerless... ..<. ROSH. 2... 4%5 osu de 12/13/04 
BR ares ose tie 1:08:12%/,.......Clemens. . . 30 National........ Indianapolis........ 11/ 4/05 
| ESA eer IDB gets 5 c-0s CASIBONB 5 55.6.5 4:5 60s 30 National........ Indianapolis........ 11/ 4/05 
eo oe ss % POG... css: Clemens. .......... 30' National... ..... Indianapolis... ...... 11/ 4/05 
Wiens x vse hia BAS oss Clemens........... 30 National........ Indianapolis... ...... 11/ 4/05 
BORE Siesta 1:53:21*/ ..Clemens....... .»« oO National. ...:....... Indianapolis... ...... 11/ 4/05 
eee BAGO ose a Vaughan........... 40 Decauville....... Empire City......... 6/24/05 
300. . BiBeOe os ais lee Vaughan. .......6. 40 Decauville....... Empire City......... 6/24/05 
NO a Rice anes SO000 ....6.. Waeugnan::...... <<. 40 Decauville....... Empire City......... 6/24/05 
BER aos Se ycse'e si 10:24:42 NAMED So P5655 5s 40 Decauville....... Empire City......... 6/24/05 
600. cp NE 8 sucie wS Vamgban......c...5 40 Decauville....... Empire City......... 6/24/05 


700... .......15:10:20°/s. . 


..Clemens-Merz...... 30 National........ Indianapolis. ....... 1/17/05 


MIMD dicate lea .s 17:17 :26'/,.......Clemens-Merz...... 30 National........ Indianapolis... ...... 11/17/05 
900. . OAS ABI Yo. oso. sit Clemens-Merz...... 30 National........ Indjanapolis........ 11/17/05 
1000... .......21:58:00'/,.......Clemens-Merz...... 30 National........ Indianapolis... ...... 11/17/05 
POE igs ch as ZADODO 2.52205 Clemens-Merz...... 30 National........ Indianapolis........ 11/17/05 


Middleweight (881 to 1,432 pounds) Gasoline Cars. 


Date 





Miles . Time Driver H. P. Machine Meet 
PSckeche< OSS {enc cc. 5k WU MURA So. 25 ckeie eaters | i rr UTSCUBOS. 65 5:6.66 ccc 9/13/05 
Bic ichereinces BAO na daa BRRAE «i653 s. researc 30 Premier... .. <2 CRIOING E626 os idee 10/ 1/04 
si \eiavehsinisve S02 saint ots SGOT 6. assassin 30 Renault......... Empire City......... 9/24/04 
AEs hisiie aes NET eo 5 55 AN x as kine ene 30 Renault......... Empire City......... 9/24/04 
Big te sere s SD eae ces Vaughan. .........%+ 40 Decauville.......Syracuse............ 9/18/05 
Pi Sodewss MODAAY os. EBON. Ss cebicintioasein's 30 Renault....... empire City... «2: 9/20/04 
Lightweight (551 to 881 pounds) Gasoline Cars. 

Miles Time Driver H. P. Machine Meet Date 
Bcilenheinha op £055 «..../Botick...........:. Q0@ord.. i:....<.cimpme City... .<....81/ -3/6 
eels, ons Tot” oo sabe CC ae BO MOMs. 56 ba Empire City.........11/ 8/04 
Bae Salen SL as cee ROI os sp 2s:arctn's: 72 i's ar Empire City.........11/ 8/04 
: eee OF os sens AAAI... 5552 cise ise POON a. os siieeee Empire City... .... 10/29/04 
Se BEATE 8 a, AARAMIOMS 5 so saica:0, 0: chavs PO Pond: < .adica le Empire City... 10/29/04 


* Intermediate mile. 
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KLIN} 


$2800 — 


1800 pounds 


45 miles per hour 


ccna 


Note the lines of fleetness and power in this Franklin 
Type D—the ‘‘grey-hound” of motor-cars. 


The 4-cylinder air-cooled motor with the | Franklin wood-sills and four full-elliptic 
Franklin auxiliary exhaust insures full and springs—save the power usually lost through 
ready power positively without overheating, : 
without waste and without an ounce of | 
superfluous metal. The strong, light, jar- ; rep 
eliminating construction, large proportion | With minimum weight; utmost performance 
of high grade nickel steel, aluminum bodies, | at minimum expense. 


road-shocks, make speed safe and comforta- 
ble and secure utmost efficiency and strength 


Te, nae 


Send or “Coast to Coast” 


The Franklin holds the world’s long-distance touring record. jeokiet also ier Catalogue. 


Four-cylinder Runabout $1400 Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
Four-cylinder Light Touring-car $1800 Six-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


-o.b. Syracuse 


f 
H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse. N. Y.. M. A. L. A. M. 

















Touring Car 16 H. P., 1,600 pounds, jo-inch 
wheel base, 5 passengers, side-door detach- 
able tonneau. Speed 35 miles per hour. 
$1,250 f. o. b. Lansing. 


Your Money’s Worth 


| Every dollar you put intoa REO car buys some big, substantial, definite 
value on which you can put your hand and say “ Here is my money’s worth!” 


The big, roomy, handsome, stylish body, the 16 real horse-power, double-opposed motor with its long in- 
vincible driving stroke ; the jar-proof, freeze-proof sectional radiator ; the positive never-failing force feed 
oiler ; the strong, simple, practical, enduring construction—these are palpable qualities plain to every eye. 
The sweeping record of REO victories under all conditions and against cars of double its rating and price 
—these are performances convincing to every mind. 


You pay for no mistakes, experiments nor imaginary virtues. You pay only for 
real qualities. And you get them. 

















REO is the money’s worth car. Write for the book that tells why 
Sales Department, Lansing, Mich. 
REO Motor Car Co., R, E. Olds, Pres’t. R. M. Owen, Sales Mgr. 
Agencies throughout the United States 
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Steam (all weights), 





Miles Time Driver H. P. Machine Meet Date 
ae * 0:574/,.. MRE 5 ihn . 20 Stanley. .......... Providence.......... 9/10/04 
7 2:05"/,. . RE ie cehi owas 20 Stanley...... ..Providence.......... 9/10/04 
Bi. 3:05°/,. . BOO... d2io 442 20 Stanley.........Providence.......... 9/10/04 
ae Ey 55.5 SO aol eee oe 20 Stanley......... Providence.......... 9/10/04 
DB; « 4:58)... s.. WOOD MAY oes oozes POSWGGs 3 hc Empire City......... 6/25/05 

10. . 1:92")... <s 5: SRIOO 6s ass ya Harlem Track....... 5/25/05 
* Intermediate mile of another race. 
Morris Park, Special Track—Arc of Circle. 
(Track 1.39 Miles Per Lap.) 

Miles Time Driver H. P. Machine Power Date 
J 0:48'/,. . Webb Jay.. .. MOOI ERS is 03 GOONS 6 3 far aats ice 7/ 4/05 
Bohs sax 0:52'/,.......Chevrolet. .. OOM aici Gacy GRR se acs: ec 6/10/05 
ae 0:52'/,... CHMBUG. 5.5. c a+ > « ARO OREIBUOs «ou os FGRBUNG 655 0:06:55 6-008 7/ 3/05 

7 y 
STRAIGHTAWAY RECORDS. 
Free-for-all—-Gasoline Cars. 

Distance Time Driver H. P. Machine Meet Date 
fo 0:19*/,.......Chevrolet... 200 Darracq.........Orm’d-Daytona.. ... 1/26/06 
1 mile..... 0:30°/;,..: « Chevrolet. .. ...200 Darracq.........Orm’d-Daytona.. ... 1/26/06 
2 miles. ... 0:58*/,....... Demogeot. . ...200 Darracq.........Orm’d-Daytona..... 1/29/06 
5 miles. . .. Be scsi Lancia. .. ER UB ic F acces Orm’d-Daytona.. ... 1/24/06 
10 miles. . .. 6:15 .......MacDonald. » OTAGO 50 ss s3s ok Orm’d-Daytona..... 1/31/05 
15 miles.... 10:00 .. Lancia. .. PROBE siesta Orm’d-Daytona..... 1/29/06 
20 miles.... 13:24 ..Thomas. .... .. 90 Mercedes........Orm’d-Daytona..... 1/31/05 
SOmuies:... 20:37 .......Tihomas. .. . 90 Mercedes........Orm’d-Daytona..... 1/31/05 
40 miles. . S12507/.......arton.... OO DG ais secicoetasee Orm’d-Daytona.. ... 1/31/05 
50 miles. . 38:51 .. . Fletcher... . 80 De Dietrich... ...Orm’d-Daytona. . ... 1/31/05 
100 miles. . 1:15:40°/, Clifford-Earp. 80 Napier... .. ..Orm’d-Daytona..... 1/27/06 

Middleweight (881 to 1,432 pounds) Gasoline Cars. 

Distance Time Driver H. P. Machine Meet Date 
1 kilo. O25 654.4: Vaughan. . 80 Darracq..... Orm’d-Daytona.. ... 1/26/06 
1 mile OBO fo o:0/ 03% Vaughan... .. 80 Darracq.........Orm’d-Daytona.. ... 1/26/06 
5 miles. . .. 3:533/,.......Cedrino. .. . 24 Fiat............Orm’d-Daytona..... 1/24/06 
10 miles. . .. ’ (C= | Vaughan. . 80 Darracq.... ..Orm’d-Daytona..... 1/24/06 

Free-for-all—Steam Cars. 

Distance Time Driver H. P. Machine Meet Date 
1 kilo. 0:18?/,....... Marriott. . . 30 Stanley....... .Orm’d-Daytona.. ... 1/26 /06 
1 mile. 0:28'/,....... Marriott. . 30 Stanley......... Orm’d-Daytona.. ... 1/26/06 
5 miles. . .. 2:47!/,.......Marriott. . so-so 3) ORRIN ahs coed Orm’d-Daytona.. ... 1/24/06 
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Model 14, 
Price, $1,750. 
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With the passing of alternate sunshine and storm, when the fair 1 
weather promise of today is fulfilled tomorrow, the call of nature 
becomes insistent and the paths of man lead to rural surroundings. ! 

There is no better way of reaching the heart of nature than in 
an automobile, and no better automobile than the Rambler. 

The pleasure of an afternoon trip or an extended tour is entirely | 
dependent upon the reliability of the car, and there isno more positive | 
way of insuring against marring incidents than the use of a Rambler. 

The 1906 line comprises two types, in two and four-cylinder 
construction, designed to meet the requirements of the non-profes- 
sional operator and the enthusiastic expert. We offer several models 
in each type and invite your early inspection. Catalogue free. | 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branches: 


Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway 
Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Philadelphia, 242 No. Broad St. 
San Francisco, 125-131 Golden Gate Avenue 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 





Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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is an inspiration of genius. Its introduction has revolution- 
ized the whole piano trade and its triumphs are overwhelm- 
In the first place, it presents an attainment for which 
all other manufacturers havevainly striven—a piano upright 
in form with a grand-iike tone. B 

has established a standard that has forced makes of uncer- 
tain merit in the class where they belong, thus eliminating 
the unreasonable prices asked for them. This happy com- 
bination of merit and price has made the Vertegrand the 
shrine of worship for the legion of music-lovers of re- 
finement, culture and judgment whose limited means have 
heretofore prevented the gratification of their desires. The 
musical value of this marvelous little instrument is the more 
emphasized when compared with the multitude of so-called 
small grand pianos wherein tone is sacrificed for size. Hear 
it and be convinced. 


This piano may be obtained from any authorized 
Steinway dealer with cost of transportation added. 


Illustrated Catalogue and the Little Booklet entitled*‘The Triumph of the Vertegrand*" 
sent upon request mentioning this magazine. 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St. 
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» THE NEW $500 SS, 
VERTEGRAND 


esides, its price of $500, 


STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK 
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Model M Touring Car, $950, f. 0. b. Detroit. 
(Lamps not included) 


Motor Value 


The Cadillac is undeniably the 
greatest automobile value ever 
offered—not alone in fairness of 
price but in the satisfaction and 
everlasting service received for 
that price. In fact, there are few 
establishments, if any, sufficiently 
well equipped to produce 
cars the equal of 
the 


z 
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at an 
actual factory cost 
of less than our selling price. 
This is but one of the many 
benefits a Cadillac purchaser de- 
rives from the wonderful combi- 
nation of equipment, skill and ‘ 
experience that backs up every 8 
car we build. 
The Cadillac couldn’t be better 
if you paid just twice the price. 
Your dealer will tell you why. 
His address—also our finely illus- 
trated Booklet F —will be sent 
upon request. 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750 a 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950 §::4 | 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 i 


| 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Membcr Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 





ItDoes — 


'ES, IT]jWRITES underneath the platen, called “blind writer” 
and “out-of date”’—but that 3 ‘sn’t prove anyt: — 
Ifyou had a well of fine water and couldn’t getit ou: 
you’d-want a pump. Now, if ten different kinds 
pumps were offered and»you could them all, wouldn’t. you 
choose the one that would bring up t most water with the 
least effort, quickly! It’s the water you want; you wouldn’t care 
whether the pump had a crooked handle or a straight ‘nozzle. 

You have writing todo, that’s why you need a typewriter. 
Of course, you can still write with a pen or pencil, and so can 
water be brought up by a bucket and ¢ 3 but few doit 
that way any more—time is too valuable. 

A pump, then, is valuable for the water it will bring up; 
amill;for the grain it will grind; and #- typewriter for the 
writing it will produce. t dogsnif: © any difference 
whetherthe typewriter 1s visible, op:whether its writing is in 
sightorunderneath the platen; w. er it’s an old-timer or a 
new-comer. What you wantis the typewriter that will turn out 
the most good work in theshortest time with the least effort, and 
keep on doing it year in and year out—it’s the results that count. 

Any salesman can say his is the ‘‘best” typewriter; the copy- 
right has run out on “best.” But the 


Fay-Sholes Typewriter 


will turn out more good, clean-cut work of all kinds in a given 
time than is possible on any other typewriter built. More still, 
do it with less effort, and continue to do it longer. 

Other typewriters may be represented to be the fastest, 
but they’re not. If they were, the Fay-Sholes wouldn’t 
have won fifteentimes out of sixteen in public contests. 

These things are all history, and history records facts. The 
Fay-Sholes won because it is the fastest and easiest 
machine to operate and can be depended upon. 

All we ask of you is to give one of our salesmen fifteen min- 
utes of your time, if you are in or near any important city, 
to explain how a Fay-Sholes Type- writer will pay for itself 
in your office in from twelve to eighteen months, and sat- 
isfy you and your stenographer 
with ample proof by furnishing a 
Fay-Sholes fora Ten Days’ 
Free Test on your work in 
your office; after which,ifyou’re 
not thoroughly convinced 
that the Fay-Sholes does all 
that we claim it will do,our 
man will remove the ma- 
chine at our expense. 

If you are located where we 
have no selling agency, we can 
arrange it by mailso you can 
deal with us just as safely, 
easily, and with as much @ 
satisfaction as if you 
called at our office. 


Fay-Sholes 


605 Majestic Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
















































Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. You have the 
| same chance, Starta Mail Order Business at home. We tell you 

how. Money coming in daily. Enormous profits. Everything 
furnished. Write at once for our *‘ Starter’’ and FREE particulars. 
C. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR MINING INVESTORS 


ER EH E 


“eer Do not buy Mining Stocks until] you 
conta have read this Copyrighted Booklet. 
Just published. Sent upon request. 


W. T. WINTEMUTE, 25 Broad Street, New York. 





a dollar in anything get my book ‘* How to Judge Investments.” 
It tells you all about everything you should know before making 
any kind of aninvestment, either for a large or small amount. This 


book gives the soundest advice and may save you many dollars. Send 


two-cent stamp for a copy ; do it now. : : 
Send your name and address and get the Investors’ Review for 


3 Months Free. 


This will keep you reliably posted on various kinds of invest- 
ments. Address 


Editor INVESTORS’ REVIEW, 1622 Gaff Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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RIFLES SHOOT STRAIGHT AND STRONG 


The name “ Winchester ” on a rifle barrel is the hall-mark of accurate and strong 
shooting. This is due to the excellence of Winchester barrels, the knowledge 
and experience embodied in their manufacture and the care taken in targeting 
them. Only good guns ever leave our factory. For results always use Winchester 
guns for all your shooting and Winchester make of ammunition for all your guns. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - = NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


SMITH WESSON 
REVOLVERS 


are the thoroughbreds of the revolver 

world. They’re absolutely and always 
dependable, yet built on lines of 
grace and beauty, light, and trim 
and neat—a gentleman’ s arm. 
SMITH & WESSON 
Revolvers are a tested as- 
semblage of tested parts 
—tested for accuracy, 
efficiency and range-— 
and proven to pos- 
sess a degree of infal- 

















ALL SMITH & 
WESSON Revolvers 
have this Monogram 
trade-mark stamped 
on the frame. None 
others are genuine. 








Our new booklet, ‘ The Revolver,” illustrates and describes gach 
model in detail and gives an expert’s instruction for target shootin libility worthy the 
The most interesting and instructive revolver catalogue published. 
Sent free upon request. dependence of life. The only 
The .32 and .38, 5 shot—.44 6 shots—double action SMITH & 
WESSON revolvers are fitted with automatic shell extractor and high- -grade efficient desk 
rebounding lock. This pestect atignsment of cynder a4 barre’. , 
insuring the maximum of accuracy, is found only in > 
Cases of, maine and pocket revolver made. 


SMITH & WESSON, 33 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 114 Second St., San Francisco, 
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A Practical Reason Why 


An especially practical reason why the 
Aerocar should be the choice of the motor- 
ist lies in its successfully demonstrated Air- 
cooled Motor. 


The car for today, tomorrow and 
years tocome. Built by practical men. 


We are making immediate delivery. The 
purchaser of an AEROCAR will get it on 
the day specified; car complete as shown, 
ready for touring. This fact cannot be over- 
looked either by purchasers or selling agents. 


The hope and desire of the motorist for years has been 
for a reliable air-cooled motor. It has always been recog- 
nized that the solution of the greatest of motor difficulties 
would be through the successful air-cooled motor, because 
of the simpler mechanical construction, the saving in 
weight, the dependability in power and immediate and 
continuous adaptability to any and every climatic tem- 
perature—a motor car that would run just as certainly 
when the temperature was 100 in the shade as it would 
when the temperature registered below zero; a motor 
whose force was reliable under all road conditions, and 
that would carry its car surely up all grades and hills. 


The Aerocar will do all this because it has done all 
this, and is doing it every day. 

‘** Built by practical men” is the strongest guarantee of 
satisfaction the motor car world can offer and the Aero= 
car is the production of practical men. 

Aerocar Model A, 1906—24 H. P.—4 cylinders, Air- 
cooled—Range of speed from 2 to 45 miles an hour on 
high gear—s Passengers—4 x 34 Tires with 2,000 pounds 
weight—104-inch Wheel yy * Gear, 3 speeds 
forward and reverse. Price $2,800 F.O.B. 

Detroit, 

The Aerocar is a big car for the money 
—the biggest automobile value in Ameri- 
ca. Drop usa card that we may give you 
a practical demonstration. 

Send for our illustrated descriptive lit- 
erature. 


The Aerocar Company, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


(Members of American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association) 


The Aerocar Co. of New York, 73d & Broadway, New York 
The Aerocar Co. of Chicago, 347-349 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Imperial Auto Co., 1024 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Oscar Bergestrom, 349-357 S. Third Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Look for Name on Shoe 


The 
Berkeley 









Velvet Calf, 
Blucher Oxford, 
Medium Round Toe, 
mmon Sense Heel. 





@ Designed for men who 
prefer sensible, high-grade 
footwear for business or 
general wear. 


You never have to “break in” a Florsheim. 
It gives genuine comfort from the start. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.” 
Send for it. Most styles sell for $5.00. 





HUMAN —TALKER > 


is the registered name of my genuine ‘*"3iie 


Mexican Double Yellow Heads 


the only Parrot in existence which imitates 
the human voice to perfection and learns to 
talk and sing like a person. Young, tame, 
hand-raised, nest birds. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, * 1 0 


Each Parrot sold with a written guarantee 
totalk. Sent with perfect safety by express 
anywhere in the v. S. or Canada, alive ar- 
rival at express office guaranteed. 


Cheaper Varieties from $3.50 up 


One of a Thousand Similar Letters on File: 
Columbus, Ga., 2—1—06. 

Your Double Yellow Head is one of the grandest talkers I ever owned. 

I would not take a hundred for him. You certainly name these birds 
right when you call them Human Talkers. MRS. T. M. BUSH, 114 9th St. 

Write for booklet, testimonials and illustrated catalog, etc., free. 

GEISLET.’S BLRD STORE, Dept. 17, Omaha, Nebraska 
Largest and oldest mail order Bird House in the world. Est. 1888 
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caliber repeating rifle which weighs 


But this gun is no toy. It is a new and busi- 
ness-like rifle. It combines all the good old Harlin 
features—solid top, side ejection and simple mech- 
anism — with the newer sliding forearm action 
which is so easy to work without spoiling the aim 


The reduction of cost and weight is positively 
not at the expense of ZZzrfm quality. ‘The high 
standard Mardin drop forgings are used in the 
breech block, frame and inside working paris. 
The rifle has the pleasant ZZarv%e balance. Both 
.22 short and .22 long-rifle cartridges can, 
means of an extra carrier, be used in the same 


by 


If your dealer cannot supply yov write 


The Zerln Baby Featherweight Repeater. 


s direct. 
wonderful little rifle is given in our 1906 Catalogu-. 


A new high-grade .22 
only 3 pounds 10 ounces! 


gun—a Marlin feature which all 
greatly enjoy. 

The @arlin standard of accuracy is maintained 
in the highest degree by the most careful boring 
and the deepest grooving, which last care gives 
the barrel about double the life of the product 
of other rifle makers. 

Take a JZarlin Featherweight on your fishing trip or to 
the summer camp. Take one home to the farm or wher- 
ever your vacation finds you, and see what pleasure a good, 
light .22 caliber repeater can add to your outing. 

It is an ideal squirrel rifle and can be relied upon to get all 
the killing power there is out of any .22 cartridge in hunting 
any sort of small game. 


rifle shooters 


A complete description of this 
Sent FREE for six cents postage. 


Lhe Marlin Firearms G,, 20. Wiliow Street, New Haven, Conn. 











sevens Wanted 


town to ride and exhibit sam 
Oo ry 2, pie 


906 Models to B 7 


= Coaster-Brakes 10 > to $ tires. 


Rider 
\ % 
YAM 1904 & 1905 Models 
Y Y aitcr best makes BT f oO 12 
x BOG akenand at Wheat 
‘1 es ani 
7 / Wy Models, cares $B to $8 
Great nee Clearing Sale, 
We a Be one proval without a cent 
% ot e aotqns re and allow 
3 8’ FREE 
TEN DATS FREE T =» 
half usual prices. Do — bay ii 


SE HRKS of our CEES. D Write at 


Dept. Ae Chicago 















TAKE 

ye SUBSTITUTE 
Dated Guaranty 
Tag on Each Tire 
Protects you 





95. 


awe FAIR . 
against Old Stock Express Paid 
A I LIGATOR PUNCTUREPROOF - SELF- 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
The ORIGINAL and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tire 
made. Nails, tacks, and glass will not let theair out. Positively 
will not become porous, Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest 
thickness where needed (see G in illus), Examine—“* feel of it.” 
Sent C, O. D. anywhere, subject to examination—no deposit 
asked; but we pay express only when cash accompanies order. 
State diameter of rim and size tire wanted. CATALOG FREE. 
THE VIM COMPANY, Dept. 152 T,68 Lake St., Chicago: 





















Four cycle—jump spark 
ignition—Automobile type. 
Have the smallest number of 


working parts’ consistent witha 
perfect operating motor. Our valves 
insure perfect mixture. Ignition system is 
like an automobile, and motor starts with one turn. 
Regal Engines are fully guaranteed. ee 
‘*They are Built to Run and Do It.” 
customers say we are the only manufacturers who put GOOD WORK into s 
SMALL ENGINE Made in 3 t¢ . 11-2, 3and 5 H. P. single cylinder 8 to 
15 H. P. double cylinder; 30 H 4 cylinder. 
BEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 22~it shows all the latest designs 
tells interesting things about gas engines. Mailed free. 
REGAL GASULINE ENGINE CO., Coldwater, Bich, 


























Canoes $31.50 up 


Best Cedar, Canvas covered—highest possible 


. 
ity—prompt deliveries. Write for 1906 Catalog 5. 


Fraser Hollow Spar @ Boat Co. 
Greenport, Suffolk Co., Long Island, N. Y. 














__LIERCE MOTOR BOATS 


“Always Dependable” 
Unexcelled for Safety, 
Comfort and Speed. 
Substantially con- 
structed on most mod- 
ern lines and elegant! 
finished. Equipped wit 
Pierce Noiseless Motor, 


PIERCE ENGINE COMPANY, 
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Write to-day for large 
new illustrated descrip- 


tive 
FREE 
CATALOG 
showing various sizes. 
Immediate shipment. 
Stock sizes to 25 feet 


1903 Clark Street, RACINE, WIS. | 








HE fact that your 

grandmother received 

1835 R. WALLACE 
silver plate as a wedding 
gift we do not consider 
an argument. You do 
not want old-fashioned 
plated ware. 

Thé “2835 R. 
WALLACE’”’ table 
flatware of to-day is 
made by modern 
methods, for use 4ere 
and zow, with all the 
beauty and more than 
the strength of Sterling, 
silver plate that resists 

. Weal. 


Ask your dealer 


Send four cents in stamps 
and we will mail you our 
book, ‘* The Story of Silver- 
ware and How to Take Care 
of It,’’ by Stuart Benson. 


Address 
R.WALLACE&SONS 
MFG. CO. 

Box 20, Wallingford, Conn. 
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You can shave with ‘‘ THE GILLETTE” 


Then you are ready for the day with a 
clean, wholesome face. 


12 BLADES; 24 PERFECT EDGES 


The wonderful blade that has changed the razor world. 
i Truthful letters from constant users tell of the marvelous 
tensile strength of these blades. 
Single blades have been used 30, 60 and up to 142 times. 


SIMPLE ARG aenaoee 


Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades x4 - @ 
ee gold-plated set with 12 blades . ; N ‘ naa 
uadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades and monogram : 1% 
Standard combination set with shaving brush and soap in triple silver- plated holders 
Other combination sets in silver and gold, up to 
Standard packages of 10 Bindep, having 20 sharp edges, for sale’ by all dealers at the uni- 
form price of 50 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARDWARE DEALERS 


Ask to see them and for our booklet. Write for our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1105 Times Building, N.Y. City 
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“It works like a Kodak.” 


The New No. 3 
Folding Brownie 


PICTURES, 3% x 4% INCHES. 


Price, $9.00. 


Daylight all the way—loading, unloading, developing and 
printing all without a dark-room. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogue free at the dealers 


or by mail. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Do You Want a Reliable, 


AT HALF 
THE COST 
OTHER 
REVOLVERS 
SELL FOR? 


The HOPKINS & ALLEN Double Action, Self 
Cocking, solid frame revolver is a dependable and 
well-made arm. It has a safety rebounding 
hammer which is always on the’safety or rebounding 
notch when not being fired. 


The hammer cannot touch or reach the cartridge 
unless the trigger is pulled. It can be used as a 
single action or target revolver by pulling the hammer 
back with the finger to full cock, and then pulling the - 
trigger in the same way as a double action revolver or self-cocker. The frame is made of 
solid steel, beautifully nickel plated and has a rubber stock or handle of neat design. 

The cytinder and barrel are both drilled out of a solid piece of drop forged steel of 
the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device to prevent it 
from turning or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in shape, is well sighted 
for quick aim, and in every respect a thoroughly reliable revolver for pocket or home 
protection. It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 


Accurate Revolver 
me. PRICE 























: N 22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Catridge. Regular length of barrel 2% inches, price $2.50 
DESCREPEION | 32 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre 4% “6 “ 3.00 
OF SIZES: Centre Fire. 6 = “.. Gs.60 





For sale by all dealers. If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid. 
Send to-day for our complete illustrated catalogue of high-grade revolvers—shotguns—rifies, We make the most 
complete generad line of high-grade Firearms in the world, 
Dept. 23 


HOPKINS @ ALLEN ARMS CO. Norwich, Conn. 


__THE GLORIOUS 


RR 


> 










FOR PICTURES 3% x5¥% 










Celebrate safely with a reliable firearm and 
blank cartridges. Show your boy how to use it 
and avoid high explosives and dangerous toys. 


YOUNG AMERICA $9.50 i 







FOLDING 


DOUBLE ACTION liable 
REVOLVER Durable 


22 Caliber, 7 Shot, Rim Fire. 
32 Caliber, 5 Shot, Rim or Center Fire. 
«f not to be had of your dealer send money 
order, stating preference, and we will send by re- 
turn mail or express, prepaid. Catalog free. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
384 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass, 





HAWK-E YE 


Efficient and Convenient. 







Opens Horizontally | 


The way most pictures are made. Pocket 
size ; daylight loading, and every adjust- 
ment for perfect work. 


Price, = $20.00 
BLAIR CAMERA CO. 


Send for descriptive Rochester, N. . 5 | 


Catalogue. 
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A VSER’S TESTIMONY 


When a man has a good thing it is human nature 
to want to tell others about it. It is because the 
Williams Typewriter is a good thing that its 
users are so extremely enthusiastic about it. 


Palmer Institute—Starkey Seminary. 
Founded 1839. 

Lakemont, N. Y., March 12, 1906. 
‘*We are using the Williams Typewriter in the 
office of the Seminary, and in the Commercia’ De- 
partment, exclusively. It is to us the most satis- 
factory machine on the market for our. use, espe- 
cially on account of its ease of operation, speed, 
and durability. Inthe Commercial Department 
our machines are in constant use, and by a success- 
ive stream of students, each of whom has his 
individual touch. Nothing is so hard ona writing 
machine as to be used by different persons, and 
we find that no machine stands up mopth after 

month like the Williams. 

(Signed) Martyn Summerbell, Pres,” 


We can furnish abundant proof that the 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


does the most beautiful work, saves 90% in cost of main- 
tenance, increases your output, and decreases your ex- 
pense. The new touch of the 1906 model is a delight—it 
is responsive, velvety, even. Our right-side-up rational 
paper-feed, ball-bearing carriage, and keyboard facilities 
fix a new standard of typewriter perfection. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., 
Factory and 17-29 Housatonic Ave., _tondon Office: 
General Offies: Derby, Conn., U.S.A. 57 Holborn Viaduct. 





A Free Course in 
Practical Salesmanship 























vices of the trained salesman command a high 
premium. 

The Oliver Sales Organization is the finest body 
of trained salesmen in the world: It is composed of 
picked men, and is under the guidance of Sales Experts. 

In less than ten years it has placed the Oliver Type- 
writer where it belongs—in a position of absolute 
leadership. 

Its aggregate earnings are enormous, and its indi- 
vidual average is high. 

Its organization is drilled like anarmy. It affords 
a liberal education in actual salesmanship,and increases 
individual earning power by systematic development of 
natural talents. 

Men who have missed their calling and made dismal 
failuresin the overcrowded professions have been de- 
velopedin the Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship 
into phenominal successes, 

The Oliver Typewriter puts the salesmen in touch 
with the men worth knowing—the hunmian dynamos who 
furnish the brain power of the commercial world. 

Because every business executive is interested in 
the very things the Oliver stands for—economy of time 
and money—increase in efficiency of Correspondence 
and Accounting Departments. 


‘The 
OLIVER 
Typewritér 


The Standard Visible Writer 






T THESE times of keen business rivalry, the ser- 










































Shipped upon receipt of $2.25 cash 
Se = Express prepaid and $1.00 per Month 
ue 2 for Six Months. Practical as a $100 ‘l'y pe- 


New Odell Typewriter "woes On Credit 













writer. Just the thing for small merchants, 
drummers, professional men, or for per- 
sonal correspondence. Machine complete 
.25 On instalments, $7.50 for cash. 
ases $1.75. Energetic Salesmen Wanted. 


Writes as well as a AMERICA CO. (Mfgrs.) 
$100 Machine. 582 North St., Momence, Ill. 


Have You a Dog? 


Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
W. celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
“\%’ Take Care of Them: the eloquent Sen- 
¥ ator Vest’s masterful Tribute to 

a Dog, and“A_ Yellew Dog’s Love 
for a Nigger” (famous poem). We will 
send you al! of the above for 10c just to ad- 
vertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
emedies, Address POLK MILLER 
RUG CO. 889 Main St. Richmond, Va 


sciciameiee tO ecient etaee eee a 
Thirty Tours to Europe 
under superior management; exceptional advantages. Fall Tours 


Around the World; Annual Oriental Cruise February 7th, 1907, 
Steamer Arabic. Program M, Free. 



















is simple in principle, compactly built, durable in con- 
struction and its touch is beautifully elastic and most 
responsive. 

Just as the winning personality of a human being 
attracts and holds friends, so does the Oliver, by its 
responsiveness to all-demands, gain and hold an ever- 
widening circle of enthusiastic admirers. 

If you wish to learn actual salesmanship and be- 
come a member of the Oliver Organization, send in 
your application immediately. 

You can take up this work in spare time, or give us 
your entire time, just as you prefer. 

Whether you earn $300 a year, or twelve times $300 
a year, depends entirely upon yourself. 

We offer to properly qualified applicants the oppor- 
tunity to earn handsome salaries and to gain a knowl- 
edge of Salesmanship that will prove of inestimable 
value. 

The way is open to a successful business career. 
Write quickly. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


168 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


We Want Local Agents in the United States and Canada. 
Principal Foreign Office— 75 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


































FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES. 
NOVELTIES. Catalog of 200 Free. 
If it’s Electric we have it. Big Catalog 4c 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, 
3atteries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We Undersell All. Want Ageats 
E A y Deafness is incurable till the cause is 
removed. Therefore Ear Drums and 
other artificial aids never cure. 95 per cent. of all cases of 
Deafness is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot exist 
under the use of “Actina,” but few people need be Deaf where 
the Actina is obtainable. Are you seeking a cure? Then 
investigate **Actina.’? Write today for a valuable book— 
Prof. Wilson's Treatise on Disease—Free. 
New York & London Electric Ass’n, Dept. 8D, Kansas City, Mo. 
When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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I want you toread my magazine «« THE MONEY MAKER,”’ and so become acquainted 
with my method of doing business. 

I am a broker in reliable investment securities that offer the investor a good conservative 
profit and much more than the usual amount of safety. 

I am not selling the stock of one company or one security, but am handling nearly a 
dozen—every one good and on a paying profitable basis—and my clients select the security that 
seems best to them—lI have no interest in influencing them toward any especial stock. 

The stocks I sell pay 8, 10 and 12 per cent. and are ably managed by sound con- 
servative interests. 


I.want to get in touch with men and women of moderate income or savings, who want 
their money to earn more than 3 to 6 per cent. afforded by Banks, Trust Companies and 
Building and Loan Societies, and who can still feel the same sense of security that these invest- 
ments afford. 


I don’t want a cent of their money until they know all about me and our business. But 
I do want them to learn about us. 


My monthly investment magazine, ««THE MONEY MAKER,”’ tells all about our 
business— what we do and how we are doing it. It not only tells about the various invest- 
ments we are offering, but gives a great deal of information about investments and money 
matters in general. 


If you are interested in making a dollar earn a dollar, ask me for “THE MONEY MAKER,”’ 


and J will send it to you six months free. 


Your name on a postal card will do. Write to-day and address me 


W. M. OSTRANDER, President, 176 North American Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Common Sense 


Money Matters 


is the title of a little book which we have pub- 
lished in the interests of those who want to 
save and invest small amounts where their 
money will be safe and .bring them good, 
regular returns. We will send this book 


FREE OF CHARGE 


to those who simply send us postal cards saying, ‘‘Send 
me a copy of ‘Common Sense on Money Matters,’ as 
advertised in the CosMoPoOLITAN.” 













This book contains information concerning stock, bond and real 
estate investments which we have acquired from years of experience. 






It exposes the methods of the promotors, brokers and so-called 
financiers who profit at the expense of the uninitiated. 








It tells how to select good investments. 









It tells how, when and where to invest. 









It tell how to guard against loss and how to take advantage of 
the legitimate money-making opportunities. 















It tells about the financial methods of banks, trust companies and 
large corporations. 

















It tells about listed and unlisted stocks: about bonds and about 
real estate. 





















It tells scores of things which every person ought to know. 


A copy of this book should be in the hands of every person who 
is in a position to save money in any amount from $5 per month up. 





















It contains information and advice which should be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to almost every reader. 


This book is copyrighted and can be had from no other 
source. 


We will distribute it FREE for a limited time among those who 
are interested in money matters. With the book we will send _par- 
ticulars of one of the investment opportunities which we are offering 
—but we want to make it clear that no person will be under any 
obligations whatever to do business with us. 











You need have no hesitancy therefore in sending for our book. 
Better mail a Postal Card TO-DAY before you forget it. 


WELLS & CORBIN 


2298 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Wanted—Men to Fill Good Positions 


The INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, that great institution that has 
done so much in the past and is doing so much every minute for working men and 
women, offers you a direct and easy way to help yourself to a most desirable position 
in the trade or profession that best suits your taste and ambition. ; 

The I.C.S. plan enables you to help yourself right where you are, without losing an 
hour’s work or a dollar of pay; without changing positions until you are ready to 
step into the one you desire; without obligating you to pay more than your present 
salary will afford no matter how small it is. 


Special Self-Help Offer—Start Now! 


To assist those who have been hesitating, the I. C. S. has inaugurated che most 
remarkable plan of self-he.p ever conceived. 
Between May 15th and July Ist,‘ 
everyone asking for information will 
be entitled ¢o a special discount of they 
decide toenroll. This gives youevery 
advantage the I. C. S. has to offer ata 
cost so small and terms so easy that 
the last barrier is removed. 
There is absolutely no charge 
Sor information. Simply select from 
the list the kind of occupation you 
prefer, writing. a postal card to the 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
ScHOOLS, asking how you can be- 

























Here is a List of 
Good Positions 


Select the one you prefer, write a postal to 
The International Correspondence Schools, Box 841 
Scranton, Pa., and ask how you can qualify to fill it 
at a good salary. 

Be sure and mention the position you prefer: 
































































come a success in that position. By Sookheopes Mechaaical Draftsman 
return mail you will receive books, Se we Foreman Plumber 
literature and helpful advice that Show Card Writer Socken"hedeest , 
} will surprise you. Window Trimmer Surveyor 
Write the postal card to-day. | eee oe for Stationary Engineer 
, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCR Mlustrator ons Saliding Cotansies 
ScHOOLS, Box 841, Scranton, Pa. — zaoies Architect'l Draftsman 
rchit 
poets Dee Supt. Structural Engineer 
n Bridge Engineer 
Elec. Engincer Mining Engineer 






When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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% First Mortgage 
— Railroad Bonds 


WE MAKE A SPECIAL OFFERING AT FIRST PRICE 





@ These Bonds have passed a most rigid exami- 
nation and have the highest legal endorsement. 
@ We make this offer with our highest recom- 
mendation, and in our opinion they will sell at 
a much higher price in the near future. 

@ Particulars upon request. 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 


itr eee NEW ‘YORK BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 
Our booklet, ‘‘ Hints and Helps to Investors,"’ is a study of investments well worth reading. It may 


be had by sending your name and address, which, for convenience, may be written on the margin of 
this page and mailed to us. 


VACATIONS 
NEW JERSEY LAND 


REACHED BEST 


NEW JERSEY) 
“| CENTRAL=. 


HIGHLANDS 
ANDY Ho oK 'B OAT LINE 
—, eee N.R. Foot West 424 Street” 
Pier 10N.R. Foot Cedar Street oa 
BOOKLETS (ILLUSTRATED) mALL RAIL LINE? 
SEASIDE RESORTS!" NEW JERSEY, Foot West 2314 Street.NR. 
NEW JERSEY FOOT HILLS Foot Liberty Street,N.R. 
SEND 4°IN STAMPS. ., C.M.BURT,GenIPass.Agent —_ 
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When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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On Approval, Freight Paid 5210 $1.00 522" $1.75 pin 
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17 CROWS WITH 99 
YOUR LIBRARY lisa 
; TTL ae ie 17 FITS ANY SPACE 
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aan ©cctional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 
















The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
facto.y, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional. Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional bookcases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 

aot book section has a ge disappearing glass door and is 
highly finished in Selid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 


All goods sold direct from factory only 


Writefor The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
illustrated catalogue No. 6OF Mfrs, of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


|Daverman’s Special Offer 








ROGERS 


} | 
TAINFLOOH DON’T MISS IT 
H | OUR BIG BOOK OF PLANS—MODERN HOMES > 5 
Cc 


| REGULAR PRICE $1.00 ‘< SPECIAL PRICE 


Enclose 12 cents for postage 


FINISH 
FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND- WOODWORK 


TO SATISFY YOU 
that Rogers Stainfloor 
Finish is not only the best 
Floor Finish made, but 
also the best general fin- 
ish for Furniture and all 
Interior Woodwork, we 
will send you prepaid, on 
receipt of 25c., a good 
Brush and a Sample Can 
of Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 square 
feet, two coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Mala- 
chite Green or Transpar- 
ent. Stamps accepted. 

4 } L. Our booklet, “* Care of 





Sa This book contains 170 designs. All 
- kinds costing from $400 00 to $18,000. 

You cannot afford to be without it. 

Bend 25c. and 12c. for postage to-day. 
Full Blue Print Plans 
and cations of this di , with- 
out change, only $10.00. as been 
§ built over 300 times 

We will submit you a sketch of yourfY 
own ideas worked into practical shape 
for $6.00 

We planned over 3.000 homes during 
1905 in all parts of the world. 


J. i. DAVERMAN & SON 


Rot ¢ World’s Greatest Dwelling Architects 
Tiree, Established 1882. 
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Floors,” mailed FREE. 


Detroit White Lead Works, 
: : 616 Porter Block Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 7, Detroit, Mich. ‘ Subscribe for Art in Areicectre, out monthly magazine, $1.00 per year. Seanad to Artistic 
Omes anc ome rmishings. 








The Colors of Cabot’s Shingle Stains are like velvet; 


“3 
is 


ee 


soft and deep, yet transparent, so as to 
i show the grain of the wood. They give 
a finishing touch of beauty which is a 
constant joy to the householder, and 
they “grow old gracefully.” 


On the practical side they wear as well as 
the best paint, cost one-half less in material 
and labor, and thoroughly preserve the wood, 
while other colorings do not. 


Stained wood samples and color studies sent free on request. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr. 


8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. ; = 
: Little, Brown & Moore, Boston, } Anta 
Agents at all Central Points Woodruff Leeming, New York, { “*° tects. 


Cabot’s Sheathing ‘‘Quilt’’ 
warms the whole family. 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Let no one speak disrespectfully of ready-to- 
wear apparel this season, for the displays are 
simply fascinating from every view-point. 
Whether manufacturers found it necessary to 
supply higher class garments or whether women 
have become more particular regarding their 
dress is a mooted question. Nevertheless, the 
situation as it stands to-day shows superior ma- 
terials and high-grade workmanship, whereas a 
year ago conditions were vastly different. One 
can now own a frock that claims all the attri- 
butes of an expensive “‘tailormade” at much 
less than one-half the cost of an ordered gown. 
Whatever the reason may be, the result is that 
the ready-to-wear coat or frock of the present 
time does credit to American industry. The 
styles introduced in moderate-priced garments 
are equal to those in exclusive tailormades, and 
costumes turned out by fashionable dress- 
makers. 

Rumors have floated in the air all spring that 
long sleeves were to be revived for summer use, 
but the impracticability of the style for hot 
weather is clear, and besides short sleeves were 
the ruling fashion during the winter months. 
Among costumes of any marked importance, not 
a long sleeve is noticed. For a short while after 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s visit to the States a 
few fashion designers copied her long lace 
undersleeves, but the style did not seem to ap- 
peal to the fashionable public and was soon dis- 
carded. Possibly the ‘‘ Divine Sarah” has a 
good reason for choosing sleeves that conceal her 
arm and the greater part of her hand, for that 
matter. An arm that is no longer plump is not 
a very desirable vehicle for the short sleeve, and 
this fact is possibly well known to Madame 
Sarah. ? 

Strange as it may seem, there is something 
really new in check materials. It is in the form 
of soft wool or silk and wool mixtures having a 
shadow check. This new fabric may be turned 
one way and the passer-by observes a plain 
check, but on the other turn the wearer seems to 
be arrayed in a genuine gambler’s suit that 
would do credit to any race-track sport. Many 





By Laura R.SEIPLE 





THE WELL GOWNED 





WOMAN 
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advantages are attributed to shadow checks, 
One is that they can be worn by thin and stout 
people alike. Besides, the owner of a fine 
shadow check does not tire of it since it is con- 
stantly changing with one’s movements. Another 
desirable feature is that the material attracts 
attention without being conspicuous, and what 
woman does not like to make her presence 
known when she can do so unpretentiously ? 

The fashionable shadow. check is obtained by 
a certain weave in the fabric and not by a com- 
bination of colors. These materials are uncom- 
mon—hence they are a trifle higher in price than 
the average dress stuffs. They promise to re- 
tain their supremacy throughout the summer, 
inasmuch as they cannot be made in very cheap 
weaves. When thin veilings in checked or 
shadow effects are employed in the making of a 
gown, care should be taken in selecting the 
foundation material so that the checks will be 
brought out to advantage. For example, a light 
gray voile should be lined with gunmetal color or 
a decided shrimp pink; the latter is an extreme 
combination, but a very fashionable one. Navy 
blue should be lined with light blue, DuBarry 
pink combines with garnet, and apple green with 
ivy. Trimmings carry out the color scheme of 
the foundation material, but few frocks are 
adorned with taffeta pipings and appliques as 
was last year’s mode. Garnishments are en- 
tirely away from anything suggested by the 
frock itself, and the greater the departure from 
self material as a trimming, the more effective is 
the completed gown. 

Grays seem to have run their gamut and 
retired to give place to tans and browns. 
For a time it was almost impossible to see beyond 
thousands of yards of gray materials heaped on 
the counters of the best shops. Now conditions 
have veered and the latest cry is for soft tones of 
every shade excepting gray. Brown promises to 
become a prime favorite. When certain shades 
of brown are becoming to the wearer there is 
nothing more desirable for all the year round. 
Light browns, tans and fawns are fashioned into 
some of the smartest walking frocks. These 
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Socks are seamless, therefore perfectly comfortable 


Unlike other socks they are knit to fit and are not stretched over forms. They are 
durable because made of best selected yarns which we make ourselves. They never fade, 
crock or lose their color because our dyes are pure— the best, and free from poisonous 
chemicals. Every pair bearing our trade-mark 2% on toe are warranted perfect and 
sold with this understanding. 25c.—6 pairs $1.50. Postpaid to any address in 
U. S. upon receipt of price. 


Styl Styles 

198 Ww Black with Natural Egyptian Cream Color double soles 5P | Black and White Mixture outside, Pure White inside 
19S ; Black (Famous Snowblack) 5P 12 Cardinal and Navy Blue Mixture outside, Cardinal inside 
38F 10 Navy Blue, Embroidered with small white figures 9IF 90 Rich Tan, Embroidered with small light brown figures 


Ask your Dealer to Supply you; if he cannot, send direct tous. Handsomest Hosiery Colored Catalog 
ever published sent free. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 50 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Makes the bad  Seare, lest look Sood. and the good 


Reteaies Retioeptian Drews Roles 
physicians, physical eulturists, ladies of fashion. 

W. ho dress correctly know that much depends upon the 
Hose Scopoctes. Don’ "tbe talked into anything but the “ Foater a 
if my be dealer regards your satisfaction, he keeps “* oster. 

has only an eye to large odin he keeps a. 
Guarantee with each pair. 
For All Women, For All Wear, Price 50c. and up. 
In many styles. Af reliable dealers, or Agents for U.S. 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN 2 CO. 
= i ae pepenaaye New York 
our klet upporte 
anger”, Tuy all shout ihe many oy oF REE 


“The Name is os othe Bi Buckles ag 
Worn by Over a Million Women 
nts Mauer OES Oe Sacaie Grads Gm wanes Omell 


BOOK ON 
Hair Beautifying 
FREE 


We will send to any address our 
interesting and instructive book, 
telling all about pees care of 3 
air, proper styles for doesn, an 
w to become beautiful. This 
lso describes arse 9 of 500 
7 lines of switches and hair 
goods of every description and tells how 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 
‘© prove to aes that we can save you mone’ 
and give you the best live French hair, we wi 
send you on ten days consignment any design you 
may want for comparison. If satisfied, keep the 
. if not, return them at our expense, We 
guarantee to match an poe or quality. Send 
sample of your Saenm dual be what you want, 


A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 




























complete line at like prices. 
2 OZ. 22 in. SwWitch...........ees-eseeee $1.25 
2% oz. 24 in. ewitcn 2.25 
344 oz. 26 in. switch........ 






Lightweight way switch ° 
Featherweight stemless switch 
22 in. long, natural, wavy. 
Natural curly mpadour:.. . 
Finest wigs $15.00 to..........--.++++ 


ee eae 
Retail: Dept & Chloe ti U S.A 
I: '. , cago, op Ue OD Ae 

er St Wholesale: 67-69 Wash- 
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arranged in Empire wreath effect. 


| 
shades are appropriate for almost every occasion. 


So trying to all but the woman with a faultless 
complexion are many of the new browns, that it 
behooves one to exercise unusual care when 
selecting a gown in any of the new light tones. 
A very practical little street gown that would 
be a safe investment for the woman with a mod- 
erate income is in mixed worsted. The skirt has 
two double box plaits at both front and back. 
Near the hem is a wide stitched band which gives 
it the desired flare. The deep girdle or corselet 
that finishes the top of the skirt extends well up 
the waist and is met by a cunning little bolero 
jacket. The edges of the coat are trimmed with 
bias folds of cloth and fancy buttons where the 
points over-lap. A long silk cravat passes 
through the front folds and ties in four-in-hand 
fashion. The sleeves are three-quarter length 


| and are finished with double turned-back cuffs, 


the outer ones being of piqué. 

The fashionable skirt of the moment has a 
well-defined mark of the Empire type. With 
this style a certain short waist effect or a subtle 


| suggestion of the Empire model is a noticeable 


feature of the summer fashions. To make a suc- 
cessful corselet skirt is no easy matter. The 
fitted girdle, coming as it does almost to the 


| bust and with looseness enough to distinguish it 


from the princess, and at the hips it must seem- 


| ingly be moulded to the form. Downward there 


is a graceful widening to a point just below the 
knees and from there a decided flare. As fash- 
ionable as this skirt is at the present time it is 
not for the multitude. A woman whose figure is 
not well proportioned should never attempt to 
wear a gown made on Empire-princess lines; 
she may ,however, wear a deep-girdled coat with 
gratification. 

Perennially sent to the shelf is the separate 
blouse and regularly does it return and often 
with an added vogue. Just as long as skirt suits 
prevail, the separate blouse of one style or 
another will be a necessity. The lingerie blouse 
made a triumphal entrance last year, and unless 
present indications are deceptive, history is to 
repeat itself again this summer. Specialty shops 
are showing the separate blouse in scores of 
attractive styles. Sheer linens, mulls and tis- 
sues are being combined with lace and hand 
embrodiery, fine tuckings and pin folds. _Alll- 
over laces by the yard play a prominent part in 
the season’s smartest wash blouses. These in 
combination with linen frocks are very attractive 
and are to be had at specialty houses in an end- 
less variety. 

A very lovely little waist of silk mousseline 
over a slip of China silk has the whole body of 
the blouse tucked, and cut-out medallions of lace 
The sleeves 
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Watermati 


The pen with | 


Commeneemem>» 


F you would be successful —save time. 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is one of the 
greatest time savers of the period. It is a 

necessity to everyone in a business or profes- 
sional career. If yourealize this, why not make 
a gift of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen to 
some graduating friend >? Nothing is more ac- 
ceptable, nothing more appropriate. 

It is ultimately cheaper than steel pens and 
ink bottles, and with proper care it will last a 
life time. Pens of our manufacture have been 
in use since first made, twenty-two years ago, 
and they are as good to-day as ever. They are 
more essential to success to-day than ever. 


untain Pen 


the Clip~- Cap 


everywhere if in any degree unsatisfactory. 
Your pen should suit your hand, and there is 
a pen made for everyone. 


branch offices give particular attention to repairs. 


Penmen.” 


L.E. Waterman Co.,173 Broadway,N. Y. 


209 STATE ST., CHICAGO 8 SCHOOL ST. BOSTON 
136 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL 
61 BROADWAY, ‘OAKLAND, CAL. 












A SUITABLE PRESENT 
FOR ANNIVERSARY, 


Wedding or Birthday. 
The ‘‘Anniversary,” or 
400-Day Clock, illus- 
trated here. Has bell 
glass globe, polished 
brass base, ivory dial, 
height twelve inches, 
width seven and one- 
half inches. The only 
} absolutely noiseless 
clock made. It runs 
400 days with one 
winding. Only 
$14.00, sent by ex- 
press, charges pre- 


















No. 9038. 
paid, safe delivery guaranteed. 


If this suggestion for a gift does not suit 
your purse and purpose, we wil! send you FREE, 
postpaid, the great Peacock Shopping Guide, 

@ containing 6,000 photographs of suitable gifts 


for all occasions. If you want the complete 
book—a work of art—ask for Book No. 4. 


Cc. D. PEACOCK 


(Est. 1837, Oldest Store in Chicago) 
State Street, gt A dams, Chicago, 
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Pens purchased anywhere are exchangeable mmm 


Stationers, druggists and jewelers almost 
everywhere carry varied assortments. Ourown ff 


Write for a copy of our booklet “Points for f.-. 
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| BOOK CASES 


tohen you 


‘Gunn’’ 


Roller Bearing, Don-Binding Doors 


PRO ritith alm tus rete 
Complete Catalog Sent bree 
Gunn Sectional Bock Gases Are Wade Only 


Gunn Furniture Co., 


Hesitating : Over : Tire : Expense? 
The Swinehart solves that problem. Has been on || 
the market three years and its best friends are those 
who have used it constantly since first introduced. 

@ Not an experiment but tried and reliable with 

hundreds of pleas- 
ure cars to refer to 
that haverun 15000 
to 20000 miles on 
one set and work- 
ing perfect as new. 
Users could not be 
induced to use any- ¢ 
thing but a Swine- — 


hart. ” Fastened to G, & J. Rims 








THE SWINEHART CLINCHER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


220 N. Howard Street, Akron, 6., U.S. A. 
Catalogue for the asking 
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BATES Hand 
Numbering 
Machine 


The many and great advantages of numer- 
ical systems in the order, checking and bill- 
ing departments of all lines of business are 
f fully appreciated by you. But do you know 

i the many points of superiority of the’ origi- 
ei nal BATES Automatic Hand Num- 


m bering Machine (made only at Orange, 

|| N.J.). It is absolutely safe and sure for 
\ operating numerical systems. No 
thinking required. Equally accur- 


ate in the hands of the office boy or 
the skilled clerk. Enclosed works 
—dust and dirt proof. The solid 
steel figures print directly on the 
paper, not through gummy ribbon. 

erfect dial adjustment, permitting 
instant change from consecutive to 
duplicate or repeat. Other move- 
ments to order: Prices vary with 
- = number of wheels, etc. Costs a lit- 
tle more than inferior machines but there is no repair item 
—it outlasts them all. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND OFFICE SUPPLY HOUSES 


Our free booklet tells how big and little concerns save 
money with the original Bates. It may suggest a valuable 
system to you. Write to-day. 


BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 
21 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
New York Office, 31 Union Sq. Chicago Office, 304 Wabash Ave. 


TOILET. 






































The Freshness of Roses 


and balmy June days are not more delightful and 
refreshing than the soothing touch of Mennen’s. 
Gives immediate and positive relief from Prickly 
Heat, Chafing, Sunburn and all skin troubles. 
Everywhere used and recommended by physicians 
and nurses for its perfect purity and absolute uni- 
formity. Mennen’s face on every box. See that 
you get the genuine. For sale every- 
where, or by mail, 25c. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum. 


















enemies 


have a series of fine tuckings running length- 
wise of the inner seam which produce the de- 
sired fullness. Among the inexpensive blouses 
are some that resemble in design the fine ones 
made of sheer linen and real lace with dashes of 
hand embroidery. Instead of erpensive linen, 
soft mull is used, German Valenciennes lace and 
fine Swiss embroidery. After all, the machine- 
made blouse has much the same effect of the 
most expensive hand-made models and it hardly 
seems advisable to invest any great sum in a 
hand-wrought blouse or frock when quite the 
same effect can be obtained in counterfeits. The 
style, at best, lasts but a season. 

Very stunning is a linen suit made with circu- 
lar skirt and Eton jacket. By way of variety, 
the seams are stitched with porcelain blue. 
Three wide tucks finishing the skirt are twice 
stitched and the vent at the back is closed with 
eyelets and blue lacings. The jacket has short 
sleeves that end in a bell flare and the fronts are 
finished with bands of blind embroidery over- 
cast with porcelain-blue linen thread. With this 
suit is worn a “Johnny Jones” sailor made of 
bleached Tuscan braid and trimmed with white 
wings and tulle ruchings. A deep bandeau fits 
the back of the head and is covered with tulle 
rosettes made in the shape of double roses, 
Blue-enameled buckles that match the shade 
introduced in the gown appear on the left side 
and serve as retainers for the pointed wings, 
The ‘“‘ Johnny Jones” sailor is one of the smart- 
est models shown this season. The brim is 
narrow and the crown broad and flat. While 
the style is not generally becoming it has an 
individuality that inspires adoption by the 
woman who is attracted by ultra-fashionable 
models. 

Linen parasols to match suits are among the 
season’s novelties. Many of these are rich in 
padded embroidery. Sometimes heavy lace 
motifs are applied to the edges, then, again, 
Persian bands will be the decoration, the latter, of 
course, being used on colored linens only. Em- 
broidered linen shoes are considered almost a 
necessity with the smart linen frock. The same 
embroidery or lace design employed on the gown 
and parasol is repeated on the toe of the shoe. 
Pumps are the reigning fashion in all summer 
footwear and of these there are many styles and 
modifications of the original dancing pump. 
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Will you let us send 


you this two-horn 


DUPLEX 


Phonograph on 


he | 
lly | 
. |. mal 2 
he | 


Io 


HE Duplex Phonograph has 
—two vibrating diaphragms to reproduce the sound. 


—two horns to amplify and multiply the sound from both 
sides of both diaphragms ; 

—no tension spring and no swing arm to cause harsh, discor- 
dant, mechanical sounds. 

Consequently, it produces a sweeter tone and a greater vol- 
ume of sound than any other phonograph. It is absolutely free 
from ali mechanical sounds ; and we sell it direct to you at 
factory prices — on trial. 


Double Volume of Sound 


T'S just this way : 
When you hit atin pan with a stick, which side 
of the tin pan gives forth the noise? Why, 
both sides, of course. 

If you collect the waves from only one side of 
the vibrating pan, you get only half the noise. 

All right. The same thing holds true of the dia- 
phragm of a phonograph. 

In every talking machine or phonograph made hereto- 
fore one-half of the sound waves were wasted. You got 
just one-half the sound that the diaphragm made—the rest was lost. 

The obvious thing to do was to collect the vibrations and get 
the sound from both sides of the diaphragm. 

The Duplex is the first and the only phonograph to do this. 

The reproducer or sound box of the Duplex has two vibrat- 
ing diaphragms and two horns to amplify the sound from both 
sides of both diaphragms. 

With it you get all the music produced —with any other you 
lose one-half, 

Compare the volume of sound produced by it with the volume 
of any other — no matter what its price—and hear for yourself. 


Purer, Sweeter Tone 


UT that is only the start. 
The Duplex not only produces more music — 2 greater 
volume—but the tone is clearer, sweeter, purer and more 
nearly like the original than is produced by any other mechanical 
means ever dreamed of, 


Write to-day for catalogue 


Lincoln, Neb. 
1277 **O”’ Street 
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silk covered 30-inch brass horns; 
bells. 


A New Principle in Phonographs 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., 
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Double 


Volume 
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Sweeter 





Tone 









You can save $70.15 by buying the 
Duplex Phonograph direct from our 
factory, and get an instrument of 
sweeter tone and greater volume than 
any other phonograph in the world. Two 
17-inch 
inch and 









Cabinet 18 


inches high. 


inch by 14 











By using two diaphragms in the Duplex we are able to dis- 
pense entirely with all springs in the reproducer. 

The tension spring used in the old style-reproducers to jerk 
the diaphragm back into position each time it vibrates, by its jerk- 
ing pull roughens the fine wave groove in the record, and that 
causes the squeaking, squawking, harsh, metallic sound that sets 
your teeth on edge when you hear the old style phonograph. 

In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record remain perfectly 
smooth — there is nothing to roughen them — and the 

result is an exact reproduction of the original 
sound. And the Duplex is the only phonograph 
or “talking machine’ of any kind that does this. 
A greater volume—a sweeter tone—an exact re- 
production of the original —and that’s what 
you want in a phonograph. 


Sold Direct From the 
Factory 




























gives a double volume of music, of purer, sweeter 
tone, than any other phonograph ever made. 

We want to prove it at ourexpense. We ask youto let us 
send you one at our expense—under anarrangement mutually 
satisfactory—for use in your home one week. 

Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it, and if 
they and you do not pronounce it one hundred per cent better — 
in volume and in tone—than the best phonograph of the old style, 
return it at once at ourexpense, That's a fair offer, but itisn’t all. 

We save you in the price exactly $70.15 — because we save 
you all the jobbers’, middlemen’s and ¢-alers’ profits. We sell it 
to you at actual factory price. 
would cost you at least $100—and it 29 85 
would be a bargain at that. Bought di- ” 
rect from our factory it costs you only 
are under no obligation to keep the Duplex if you are not satisfied 
with it. You run no risk, for you know this advertisement could 
not appear in this magazine if we did not carry out every prom- 


Sold through dealers the Duplex 
Besides, you get a seven days’ trial in your own home -~ and 
ise we make. 


W* ask the privilege of proving to you that the Duplex 
















and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. You 
will be interested and convinced. Please address 


Chicago 
1277 Powers Bldg. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 
STRAICHT LECS 


Our stylish and easy Forms give the 
The trousers hang 
Put on or off ina 


legs perfect shape. 
straight and trim. 





your weight 3 to 5 

pounds a week without any 

radical change in what you eat; no 
nauseating drugs, no tight bandages, nor 
sickening cathartics. 1 AM A REGULAR 
PRACTICING PHYSICIAN, making a spec- 
ialty of the reduction of surplus flesh, and 


after you have taken my treatment a few 


weeks you will say: ‘‘I mever felt better 
in my life.’’ 

SAFE, PROMPT and CERTAIN. Bymy 
treatment your weet will be reduced 
without causing wrin. 


isappear; your form will 








les or flabbiness of skin; heav 
abdomen, double chin er other evidences of Obesity will 
i _ acquire eens com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, idneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied, and you will 
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THE RADICAL SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT 
OF KIDNEY AND HEART DISEASES. 


If you or any of your friends are suffering from these diseases I 
wish you would write to any of the following I have cured, or if 
the case is urgent write direct to me: Senator James K, 
Jones, Hope, Ark.; C. F. Freeman, Milwaukee, Wis,; 
Charles S. Taylor, Utica, N. Y.; Father Vattman, 
Fort Sheridan, Ill.; J. E. Hardy, Atwood Building, Chicago, 
lil.; A. J. Krug, 598 West 32d Street, Chicago, Ill.; J. H. 
Graham, President Graham & Morton Line, Chicago, III. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK 


explaining my treatment, and in which testimonial letters from 

the above-named persons and many others appear, There is 
positively no excuse for nine-tenths of the deaths 
from Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, and Heart Disease. 
To my personal knowledge many valuable lives are 
neédlessly sacrificed every year because the attending 
physician obstinately refuses to heed the plain teach: 
ings of experience. 

I have never seen a case of Bright’s Disease, Dia- 
betes or Heart Disease properly treated by any other 
method than mine. I have never seen a case so far 
advanced that my treatment would not give prompt 
and great relief, and those cases are few and far between 
which it will not completely and permanently cure. 

Afteran exclusive practice of over twenty years I have 
determined to make my treatment as public and widely ex- 
tended as possible. I can give treatment just as effectively 


by mail at a distance as in my own office. I make no charge 
for advice by mail and my fee is moderate. 


R. C. FISHER, M.D., 3247 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





BUNIONS atctkep 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 


ACHFELDT’S (Patent) “Perfection” TOE SPRING 


| 

Worn at night without inconvenience, with auxiliary 
| appliances for day use. Sent on approval. Money 
| refunded if not entirely satisfactorv. 





moment, impossible to detect: inex- USE MY IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER 
pensive, durable, give style, finish and for ‘‘ Flat Foot" and_broken-down oer Tell me 

, y —- your foot troubles. It will ease your mind; I will ease 
comfort. We send them on <rial. | ¥°.; feet. Send outline of foot. Full particulars, 

W rite for ee — and and advice FREE, in plain sealed envelope. —_ 
ofs, male ree an sealed, ” eo s my hk "I 7 r > 
on tee ACHFELDT’S UNIVERSAL FOOT POWDER 
ALISON C0. Dept. A-6 Buffalo N. Y. | A boon for tired, tender, perspiring, swollen, smarting feet. 

9 . , Deodorant ; Antiseptic. Send for FREE sampie, 


M. Achfeldt, Dept. B. V. 163 W. 23d St., New York 
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be delightfully 
astonished at the a 
promptness and ease with 
which these results are accomplished | 
under my system. Prominent physicians 
advise their patients to take my treatment 
and leading doctors themselves are my pa 
tients. Callon me personally, or write, ad 
dressing Department as given below, tor my 
new book on ‘‘ OBESITY—Iits Cause and 
Cure.’’ It is interesting, convincing and (n- 
structivé. It will be sent free an paves 
; _ Confidential correspondence invited from all 
interested, including physicians. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Address HENRY C, BRADFORD, M. D., Presivest, 
20 East 22d Street, Dept. 414, New York City. 


United_ States Medical 


mm te 


Dispensary. 
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| Can Cure You 
At Your Own Home 


No Knife 
No Pain 
, No Risk 
No Bandages 
No Trouble 


P, Chester Madison, M.D. 


America’s Master Oculist By the 
Copyright 


Madison Absortion Method 


Rev. Chas. A, Young, editor of the Christian Century, Chicago, 
in a recent letter to a friend, said, “ Since witnessing with my 
own eyes Dr. Madison’s wonderfully successful treatment of 
little Ethel Chapman, of Marshalltown, Iowa, I am doubly 
glad that I have given him unstinted words of praise in my 
publication.” 


If your eyes are troubling you I can treat you just-as suc- 
cessfully. If you see spots or strings Beware of Delay for 
Delay Means Blindness. My new %0-page book on Dis- 
eases of the Eye (illustrated in colors) will be sent Free, 
A postal will do—Write To-day. Cross Eyes Straightened| 
without the knife by My New Method which has never failed 


P.C. MADISON, M.D., 20: vate s. CHICAGO 


rooked Heel Cushions 


Anti-C 
Will prevent running over the Heels of 


‘\ Shoes. Acts asa cushion and can be ad- 
justed to make the wearer taller if so de- 
sired. Makes walking a pleasure, At all 
shoe stores or by mail on receipt of price, 
50. per pair, any size, worn inside of shoes. 


NATHAN ANKLE SUPPORT CO. 
88a Reade Street, New York. 


Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by physi- 
cians and shown by court records 
to be ignorance of the laws of self 
and sex? 


Contains in one volume— iinstrated 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

} ery a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, tllustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUG. CO., Dept. A, PHILADELPHIA 
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For Skin Diseases! 


Leading Doctors recommend, 
and I wish you to try 


Hydrozone 


This is not a patent medicine, but 
a scientific germicide of great 
power, yet as harmless as water. 

For over fifteen years HYDROZONE 
has been prescribed and success- 
fully used in the treatment of 


ECZEMA and KINDRED 
SKIN DISEASES 


by the most eminent physicians. 
To induce you to give HYDROZONE a 


trial, I will senda 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


to anyone filling coupon and en- 
closing 10 cents to pay postage— 
only one bottle to a family. 


Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 



















Chemist and Graduate of the ** Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). 
57 Prince St., Oe jadi os 
r ’ fo n ree 
ae: Sees of trial bottle of 


FREE! Ry Ag Hydrozone, for 














od which I _ enclose 
Valuable book- oo” 10c. to pay forward- 
let on How Coupon 






a ing charges. 
good only until July 30,06 









to treat 
Dis- 
eases. 
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Oxydonor compels the appropriation of oxygen, needed by every tissue, to enable them to ® 
" sist Saseee. It a suvounGes of the blood and increases the vital force, which eliminates 
disease of every form by natural process, producing vigorous activity in eve ” 
with resultant glorious health. ies ctivity,in-every organ of the body 
With Oxydonor you are master of disease. Oxydonor will last a lifetime and serve the 
whole family. No periodical outlay required. Thousands testify to its efficacy. 
Twelve Years’ Experience ; 
65 Livingston St., Albany, N. Y. 5 . 
DR. H. SANCHE & Co., New York, N. Y. oo RBS) Bod of aay ae 
Dear Sirs My Oxydonor was recently the means of breaking up a severe attack of pneumonia, and 
restoring the person to health. Oxydonor did splendid work, as it always does, when it is properly used. The 
family were astonished at the effect. I have used Oxydonor in my family for the past ten or twelve years. 
Yours sincerely, MRS. CHAS. A, TAGGART. 
Avoid fraudulent imitations. The Only, Genuine Oxydonor has tlt 0 f - 
ventor—DR, H. SANCHE—stamped in the metal “ine Oxydon a as the name of the originator and in 
61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 2268 
Dr. H. Sanche & Co., 489, Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. St. Catherine St. 
7 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Can. 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 
A Record of 3! Years 
| OF SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 
Have you a perfectly developed figure ? Can . = a 
you wear low cut evening gowns or tight 
fitting tailor-made suits with pride? If not | ver d | S 
we cal: help you permanently and will 
PROVE IT FREE . 
Just write saying “Send me full trial treat: Sanatorium located at Lebanon, Ohio, Fine location. Large 
ment and book, ‘ Beauty, the Figure w. grounds. Easily reached by train or electric cars from Cincinnati. 
the Health,’ free of any cost to me.” We 30,000 Cases successfully treated i 
send you charges paid enough of Dr. HOME 30, 3 ated. 
Whitney's Nerve and ss No Restraint. Rates Reasonable 
er to prove that it wi v : , 
ose superbly, alec permanently, because TREATMENT If it is not convenient to take treat- 
it directly nourishes the fat producing ment at the Sanatorium, write us for 
cells; these cells predominate —— our HOME REMEDY with which we have treated successfully 
roundness of cortour ae na eece thousands who could not come and who had failed elsewhere. 
mee See there pr oi t will give Each individual case comes under the direct personal supervision 
hte my development you should have. and care of our Physicians, Write for our booklet of testimo- 
Don't delay, write at once nials and full information. 
Cc. L. JONES CO., 
68F Realty Building, Fimira, N. Y. THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. Pa 
LEBANON, OHIO. 
BECK’S WONDER-WORKER TABLETS 
Leading Physicians Pronounce Them the World's Greatest Vitalizers. 
This remedy MUST strengthen Weak Stomachs, Weak Nerves, Weak Hearts . 
aud Weak Backs. It MUST cure Varicose Veins, Bad Kidneys, Night Sweats - “ . : we - 
Sod Fajr! or Menal Decline from any cuts atany aan" Te MUST enure | TH60ld adage that” Beauty is only skin deep” is a trite and double 
Loss of Memory and Low Vitality. It MU‘ST bring Natural Physical Strength, TRYPHENA TOILET CREA MM gives a skin of hit lik 
Mental Capacity and Vital Power easier, quicker and cheaper than any other i Me ieede nad ae n gle oe s Soints k c 4 al e 
remedy. It does NOT contain alcohol or poison, and dees NOT excite or stim- wrety. 1 S ane nee fe es impoverished, so he oR Se SNS Cele- 
ulate. Itcured the man who makes and sells it, and OVER 600,000 OTHERS Cu eraear cia teae @ per po nye Banishes + noes eet ae so 
Guring the past 8 years. Price ONLY $1 per box. Send 2-cent stamp for infor- ures all skin diseases, ainty toilet necessity of surpassing lux- 
mation which is of EXTREME VALUE to any ailing person. All names held ury and incomparable richness. Sample box sent free. Address, 
sacred. Sincerely Yours, GEO. 8. BECK, 463 Franklin Street, Reading, Pa. FOWLER, MAN’F’G CHEMIST, New London, Conn. 
— ea Ber 4S ory) PAINLESS and PERMANENT 
| | 
ID Dee @ue We @N) HOME CURE 
| [Onl le i OS} A Trial Treatment Free 
Sent to anyone addicted to the use of Morphine, Opium, Laudanum, 
Cocaine or other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle heretofore unknown and lacking in others. We restore the 
nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. A full trial treatment alone often cures. Confidential 
correspondence invited from all, especially physicians having refractory cases. Thousands of testimonials prove 
the worth of our Cure. “$T. PAUL ASSOCIATION Suite 806 46 Van Buren St. CHICACO ILL. 
to get relief from attacks. The careful examination of every case, medicines pre- 
. o . . ° . * . 
to obtain natural and refreshing sleep. scribed to meet the needs of each individual patient and 
to regain vigorous health. the close observation through weekly rzports of every one 
to be permanently Cured. under our care constitute the secret of our success. 
These are burning questions, but are fully answered by Our Book C answers all 
the cures made through our Constitutional Treatment. It’s FREE; a postal will bring it; write to-day 
Address, P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
» 
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CHARMING 
FIGURES 


This beautiful photo illustrates what 
can be done with 


MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC 
FLESH AND BUST FOOD 


Any woman under sixty, whose face, cheeks, 
neck, shoulders and bust are not as beautifully 
} rounded out, plump and pretty as this lady's 
H should use Mrs, Potter’s Method of beauty 
development. No drugs, no appliances, but 
convenient and very easy to use. Physicians 
say it is the most healthful and harmless method 
known for removing wrinkles, filling-up and 
rounding > out hollow places, and making the chest and bust firm and full 

To show you what a wonder worker it is, and con 


vince you that it does develop the bust from 2 to8 
inches, in 3 to 4 weeks, we will send a good trial treat 
ment and our illustrated booklet giving full instruc 


tions in the Potter Method (sealed) on receipt of your name and 10 cents 
(silver or stamps) to cover expense. Full size package $1.00 by mail 


postpaid. 
MRS, POTTER’S HYGIENIO DEPOT. 
Sulte 476 Odd Fellows Temple OINCINNATI, ONTO. 


Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your pInte drop, get loose, make your gums sore or give 
you bad breath? Are your gums shrunken or 
changed so that you think you need a new 
plate ?_ If so, Dr. Wernet’s Dental Plate Pow- 
der will quickly cure the trouble, It 
makes the gums conform, or grow, into the 
old ill-fitting plate, making it better than a 
new one ntiseptic, too, destroying germ 
life, keeping the mouth sweet, cool ciel clean 


50c, a box by mail. Larger size, holding 
three times the amount, for onedollar 


Money back, if wanted 
WERNET DENTAL MPG. CO. 
Floor “X,” 


1409 Arch Street, Philadelphia 






















WRISBERG’S WHOOPING COUGH REMEDY 


is the best known remedy for that dreadful, spasmodic, infectious 


disease. It relieves the cough and spasm almost at once. Pleasant 
to take. Price $1.00, delivered to your door. Formula on bottle. 
Address only LEXER MEDICINE CO., 1101 Pierce Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


DRUG ADDICTION 


For the past fifteen years (here in Houston) I have success- 
fully treated those addicted to opiates. By fair and honest 
methods I have won the confidence and respect of my 
patrons. Each case has my individual attention and Icure 
my patients without physical suffering or nervous distress. 
Free trial package sent on receipt of brief history of case, 
and my iatest booklet, ‘‘ A NEW LIFE,’’ on request. 


Dr. PURDY, Suite Mitchell Bl iF Tex. 





No a No return of 

choking spells or other asth. 

matic symptoms. bs 
system of 


ee ae 
proved by best U.S. medical authorities as the MENT 


Fnowntepermanent FREE TEST TREAT 


including medicines, prepared for anyone giving full descri 
tion of the case and sending wey two sethmstio eumerene. 


Address FRA 
De 


M. 
4. American ullding. Chicago. 





| MY LETTER ON DIET AND HYGIENE 


is the “Ounce of Prevention” for those whoare weak and 
nervous. To further introduce my Anti Tension Com- 
press, (pat. 8-19-02.) I will include it free. Those who 
feel unfitted for active business or social life — always 
in a state of nervousness, suffer discomfort especially 
while standing — have Varicocele and un- 
less removed abnormal conditions increase. 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME 


The A T C assists nature to remove the 
cause painlessly, rapidly and permanently, 
without loss of time. Sent sealed with 
letter for $2.00 Treatise on the cause, ef- 
fect and cure of Varicocele and its se- 
quences in plain sealed envelope with tes- 
timonial proof, free of charge. 


MARK M. KERR, M. D. 
Station K. 301 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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And i u Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure. Not only are they the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective 
for preserving, purifying, and 
beautifying the Skin, Scalp, Hair, 
aid Hands of infants and children, 
but they afford instant relief and 
refreshing sleep for skin-tortured 
babies, and rest for tired mothers, 
in the severest cases of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, burning, bleed- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and pimply 
skin and scalp humors, eczemas, 
rashes, and irritations, with loss 
of hair, and are sure to succeed 
when all else fails. 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills, are sold throughout 
the world. London, 27 C harterhouse Sq.; Boston, 137 
Columbus Ave. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 

u@ Mailed Free, “* A Bock for Mothers.” 
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MICHIGAN SUMMER RESORTS 
MICHIGAN EAST COAST RESORTS 
FISHING and HUNTING IN MICHIGAN 


Booklets illustrating and describing the summering and fishing places in the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan. Sent post free to any address on request to 


H. F. Moeller, General Passenger Agent, Pere Marquette Railroad 
301 UNION STATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ro Amuse > MOTION Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
\ struction Book and ‘‘Business Guide” tells all. 
l) We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and ing Opportunity One man can doit. 








As' rtunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY €0., 451 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


you are 
planning 


SUNMER TRIP oR — a The 


“MICHIGAN “ Ocularscope” 


in SUMMER” 


containing many photographs 
and brief descriptions of the |} 














resorts; MACKINAC ISLAND, j 


PETOSKEY, HARBOR SPRINGS, 
BAY VIEW, NEAHTAWANTA, 
WEQUETONSING, TRAVERSE CITY, 
OMENA, ODEN, NORTHPORT, Ete. 
the Indian Play—“HIAWATHA” 


nd the direct line ff 


orts. Fishermen should have 
“WHERE TO GO FISHING” 
nd Se in stamps to 
Cc. L. Lock woop, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Get Glasses at Wholesale Prices 


Examine your own eyes without an oculist. Send for our 
**Ocularscope,’’ the latest invention of the 2oth century. 
Sent free, with our beauti- 
ful illustrated Catalogue of 
spectacles and eye-glasses. 
} Mail order only. 

Ss Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 
503 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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RESORTS of EASTERNSNORTHERN 
NEWENGLANDo"“the MARITIME PROVINCES 


maine REACHED BY TH 


MLUSTIATED RAILROAD SCPIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETS (CONTAINING CHWLETE 
MAPSHAVE BEEN ISSUED UN- 
DER THE FOLLOWING TITIESAMD 
Will BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT 
OZ 9 STAMPS [OR EACH BOOK 


Att ALONG SHORE-AMONG 
THE MOUNTAINS:LAKES AND 
STREAMS-T0 THE FISH AND 
Game CounTRYorNEW ENG: 
LAND CANADA AND THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES * 
MERRIMACK VALLEY-LAKE 
SUNAPEE-VACATION Days 
IN SOUTHERN NEWHAMPSHIRE 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 


PORTFOLIOS >= 
MOUNTAINS OF NEWENGLAND 
SEASHORE OF NEWENGLAND 
RIVERS OF NEWENGLAND 
LAKES OF New ENGLAND 
Picturesque NewENGLAND 


HISTORIC. MISCELLANEOUS 
THE CHARLESRIVER TO THE 
Hupson, 

WILLBE SENT UPON RECEIPT OF 
© CENTS FOR EACH BOOK. 


RESORTS FORTHE , PREF 


pee Jiu 
ACATION EXCURSION 
Ratesawlours FREE 


COLORED BIRDS EYE VIEW rrom MT. WASHINGTON 
COLORED BIRD'SEYE VIEW or LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
‘SENT, ON RECEIPT OF 6f FOR EACH. 
2OPOST CARDS or ML ENGLAND SCENERY 
; 0 POSTON sno AOALNE seat or tenet OP SORT S00 


R ALL PuBLications. APPLY 
- PASSENGER: DEPARTMENT BeM. RR, . BOSTON Mass. 


\S FLANDERS, CENL PASSR & TICHET AC 
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ERIE RAILRO 


AND THE NEW YORK, SUSQUEHANNA AND WESTERN R.R. 


In the mountains of ORANGE, SULLIVAN and DELAWARE 
Counties, N. Y., and PIKE, WAYNE and MONROE Counties, Pa. 


WEEK-END OUTING FARES 
FRIDAYS AND SATURDAYS 


JUNE 29, and on Fridays and Saturdays thereafter to and_ including 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1906, reduced fare tickets will be on sale good 
returning on the Sunday or Monday following date of sale. Ask any Erie 


y Ticket Agent for details. 


OBSERVATION CARS BETWEEN JERSEY CITY AND ELMIRA 
will be operated, beginning June 24th, on Train No. 3 leaving Jersey City 3.00 P. M. daily, and 


on No. 4 arriving Jersey City 3.40 P. M. daily 


IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE ON DELAWARE DIVISION 
Beginning June 24th and until September 16th, 1906, inclusive, Train No. 2 will stop at 


COCHECTON Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays and at NARROWSBURG 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays for New York passengers. 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 


‘*Rural Summer Homes’’ (postage 8 cents); 
Summer Homes in Pike County (postage 2 
cents); Summer Homes in Sullivan County 
(postage 2 cents); ‘* Fishing on the Picturesque 
Erie’’ (postage 4 cents); ‘‘ Where to Live”’ 
(postage 4 cents); Lake Keuka, Chautauqua 
Lake, and Cambridge Springs and Saeger- 
town. Beautifully illustrated books free on applica- 
tion to ticket agents in New York or Brooklyn, or by 
sending stamps for postage to 


R. H. WALLACE 
General Passenger Agent 
New York 
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()() Key West Havana Seconds 
From factory direct to you 


Will you pay $1.90 for a hundred ‘‘ Key West Havana Seconds’’—cigars made of the quality of 
tobacco used in cigars that sell over the counter at ‘‘3 fora quarter” and for which any cigar 
dealer would gladly pay you 5%c. apiece? Made of Key West Shorts, which is the trade name 
of tobacco leaf that is too short to roll into the high priced cigars. It doesn’t make a pretty 
cigar, but you don’t smoke looks—so, after all, the tobacco is just the same. The finest Key 
West Havana Shorts—no cigar shorter than 4% inches, some even longer—hand-made and 
money back if you aren’t elated. This is one of our great values—to introduce our method 
of selling from factory direct to the smoker at factory prices. 


None sold after July Ist at this price, and not more than 100 to one smoker 


Send $1.90 for 100. We reserve the right, however, to return your order and refund your money after 
a certain quantity of this brand is sold, as this price is made just to “ get acquainted.” 


THE EDWIN CIGAR CO., Dept. W, 64-66-68 West 125th St., New York 


REFERENCES : Corn Exchange Bank, United States Exchange Bank, N. Y., Dun and Bradstreet’s, 
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Perfection in Bust and Figure: 


The Knowledge How to Possess It—Yours for the Asking 


‘OULD you have a form second ‘to none, perfectly free from all scrawny and hollow places, 
and a bust as full, plump, and firm as you could desire! You may easily obtain these 
inestimable blessings if you write to Mme. Hastings, the marvellously successful Face 

and Form Specialiat of Chicago, for her famous system of development, a discovery which 

vigorously stimulates the developing forces of nature and makes plump all the flat and sunken 

places, and creates the most fascinating and beautiful curves. 
io) 
ol 
~ 
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It Enlarges the Bust to Full Proportions 


and makes the arms and neck plump and round. The Nadine system is the one praised so 
highly by leading society women everywhere. It is perfectly harmless, and failure is unknown. 
Special Inatructions are given to Thin Women to Gain 15 to 80 pounds more in weight and 
round out the entire form. When using this treatment you will receive constant care by mail 
until you are entirely developed. Prominent physicians highly endorse and prescribe it be- 
cause of its great superiority over everything else known for physical development. Upon 
request, and a stamp for postage, a package, sealed in a plain wrapper, will be sent you, contain- 
ing beautiful photos and full information how to develop yourself at home. Do not fail to 
write at once to 


Mme. HASTINGS, M.F., 52 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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or Morphine Habit Cured Permanently 
Trial bottle free, in plain wrapper. No pain or loss of time. We especially 
desire cases where other remedies have failed. Book free. All correspon- 
dence strictly confidential. Write to-day. 


Harris Institute, Room 570,No. 400 W. 23d St.,New York 
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HEADACHE NEURALGIA 


QUICKLY CURED BY USING 
DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


Write for a trial box—we send it without cost. If you suffer from headache or 
neuralgia, Megrimine is a necessity—the most reliable remedy on the market. 
Cures any headache in thirty minutes. After one trial you will never be without 
it. Twenty years of success places Megrimine at the head of all remedies for 
“7 painful nervous troubles. For sale by all druggists, or address 


~~ The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 301 N. Main Street. South Bend, Ind. 
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Dressing well is becoming less and less a mat- 
ter of cost, and why? Simply because the clothier 
has marched boldly into the domain of the tailor 
and turned the smug cry of “‘exclusiveness” into 
an idle boast. Of course, if a man can afford to 
spend eighty dollars he can get a suit at his tail- 
or’s which is greatly superior in fabric and finish 
to that produced by the ‘‘ready” manufacturer 
at a third the price. But the tailor certainly 
hasn’t fashions under his thumb. They are as 
accessible to the ‘‘ready’’ manufacturer as they 
are to the tailor—indeed, more so, because the 
great manufacturers of “ready” clothes have 
resources, financial and mechanical, beside 
which the largest tailor’s are mere shadows. 

This closeness ‘with which the clothier is 
treading upon the heels of the tailor is notably 
impressive this season. You can find at the best 
clothes shops the self-same “shadow”? plaids, 
checkerboard designs, black-and-white checks 
and shepherds’ plaids in the fashionable gray 
fabrics and also the smart blues which will be 
shown to you by the highest-cost Avenue tailor. 
You will also find the precise cut of the jacket, 
the precise lapels, the cuff-finish, the form-fitting 
back and the center vent, the side vents or no 
vents at all. There is, then, absolutely no reason 
why every man who takes a wholesome interest 
in his appearance, and recognizes that it is a 
precious business and social asset, cannot dress 
in exact accord with fashion and fitness at an 
expense really small. 

Summer styles are patterned after those of 
Spring, and, with the exception that lighter, 
cooler fabrics are used, the fashions are virtually 
the same. Personally, I favor the English man- 
ner of dress for the country, which is to wear 
extremely loose clothes akin to bagginess. 
These alone give real comfort, especially on the 
field and the links. So-called two-piece suits, 
which consist of a jacket and trousers, are now 
made in such a wide range of tropical cloths 
half-lined, quarter-lined, and eighth-lined, that 
just the cut and pattern which the wearer fancies 
is an easy matter. 


a 


MEN N'S MODES & MANNERS 

Gray in the approved “shadow” and self 
effects, and blue in self stripes and plaids are in 
good form. Lapels on Summer jackets should 


not be pressed flat but ironed with a soft roll 
which is more in harmony with the present tend- 


encies in informal clothes. The jacket has either 
a narrow cuff finish, or turn-back cuffs. 
Low-cut russet shoes, while not as modish as 
they were a year ago, are nevertheless ideal for 
country wear, and a certain measure of approval 
is always theirs. In town they will be less seen, 
and the plain calf-skin shoe promises to be the 
favorite. Fancy half hose in a multiplicity of 
colors and mixtures, such as tan, blue, cadet, 
chocolate and the like in modest side clocks or 


IF IT’S 
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"CARLYLE® 
It’s the graceful curve which gives form and fit to this 
collar, The "Slip-easy" band facilitates scarf-tying. 
In worth, wash, and wear the Linen collar gives 
great satisfaction and costs you not a penny more than 
the cotton kind. 
"H & I" guarantees Warranted Linen. 


. 2 for 25c. Quarter sizes. 
BOOKLET "LINEN FACTS" FREE for a post card 
HENRY HOLMES & SON 
715 River Street, = NEY. 


NEW YORK, 18 East Seventeenth S 
CHICAGO, 207 ai1 Jackson Boulevard 
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HEN buying Kuppenheimer Clothes you will have to exercise 
your judgment and personal taste only in the selection of style and 
pattern. As to the other essentials, the Kuppenheimer Guarantee 
Label fully protects you at all times. 

You will always be in good company if you wear Kuppenheimer 

Clothes. Let our Guarantee Label be your guide. Go to the 

merchant in your city who advertises Kuppenheimer Clothes. 

A booklet, Styles for Men, volume 35, sent upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


MAKERS OF GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
Copyright, 1906, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 
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The Grilling Days 
of midsummer are stripped of 
half their terrors by a 
“B @K” Straw Hat 
The lightest, coolest and 
“classiest” straw hat 
fashioned. 


ASK 
YOUR HATTER ff 
FOR 


“The Straw Without a Flaw” 


Fashion booklet F, portraying 
the straws of (6, free fora 
post card. 


BLUM & KOCH 
84-90 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





CHEERFUL COLLAR CHAT. 

A collar that can’t wilt—mois- 

ture-proof and wear-proof. 
_ Not celluloid, rubber or paper— 
just plain linen collars and cuffs 
made waterproof by the ‘“‘LITHO- 
LIN” process. 

No matter how soiled, you can 
clean them with a damp rag or 
sponge. 

Made in all the up-to-date styles. 


At collar-shops, or of us. Collars 
25 cents, Cuffs 5() cents. 


oe REGISTERED 


Co. 


TRADE MARK 











more pretentious ankle and instep embroideries, 
will be as much favored as a year ago. 

Following the general tendency in men’s dress 
to make it as comfortable as possible during the 
belt months, the fashionable straw hat will be 
made of a soft pliant weave, which may be pulled 
down in the front or at the side, and creased as 
the wearer’s fancy prompts. The familiar split 
and sennit braids made in the popular sailor 
shape will be worn, if not as much as last year, 
still widely. Colored hat-bands are sure of 
countenance, especially among young men who 
like the vivid effect which a gayly-colored band 
imparts to Summer dress. 

In place of the watch chain, which disappears 
with the discarding of the waistcoat, is worn a 
leather watch guard which is fastened to the 
lapel of the jacket, and leads thence into the 
breast pocket. These watch guards are made of 
tan pig-skin or russian-seal leather, and are ex- 
tremely narrow and trim looking. The inch 
belt, as hitherto, will be generally indorsed, and 
this may be fashioned into any pleasing leather 
though pig-skin and seal are preferred for their 


simplicity. | However, snake-skin, whale-skin 
and many other fancy leathers appeal to some 
tastes. 


The soft flannel collar and safety pin attach- 
ment, which I mentioned here last month, are 
sold separately from the shirt and may either 
match the pattern of the shirt or may be made 
in white and other colors of Oxfords, crépes, 
reps and many other soft, Summery fabrics. 

It may be added that the soft collar is of and 
for the country and should never be worn in 
town. 

Young men will lean toward the wide-spaced, 
very low turned-down collars which have proved 
so acceptable for Summer use. These collars 
suggest in their form the fashions of our grand- 
fathers, and they are particularly relished by 
young men, because they give a much sought 
negligent jauntiness to the Summer outfit. With 
these collars go very broad four-in-hands made 
of launderable fabrics. 

In cravats there is a return to very brilliant 


‘colors, such as scarlet, Nile green, lavender, 
|scarlet-and-green and the like. These colors 


are intended to be worn with the high-cut 
waistcoat which shows above the lapels of the 
coat. As there is not much room left for the 
cravat, it is cut decidedly narrow, so as to give 
a long, slim knot. As a departure from the 
conventional, the linen collar with a “V” 
shaped opening in front, is much endorsed, 
particularly by young men. However, the 
difficulty of having this style laundered satis- 
factorily, and the undeniable discomfort of 
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have an enormous sale, because they 
are the easiest and strongest brace made. 
WILL OUTWEAR 3 PAIRS 
OF OTHER KINDS 

If in doubt get a pair —test them 
severely, and if they do not stand up, we 
will make them good. 

Most dealers have them ; if your dealer does not, we 
will send them by mail postpaid for 50 cents. 

HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 24, 87 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
Send for FREE 
Booklet—**Cor- 
rect Dress and 
Suspender 
Styles.” 









WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 
2 The Name is 


’ stamped on every 
loop— 



















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO, FROST CO., Makers 
D Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 



















PAIR 
WARRANTED 
























Let Me Talk 
Foot Comfort 






oo 
Peeensss 





. s 
Every wearing, irritat- 
ing shoe pinch is a drain on your vitality. 






Perfect foot ease means unlimited saving of 
this vital force. 







If you would maintain your nervous 
energy at its most effective working pitch 
you must give your feet healthy comfort. 


Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoes 


give this healthy foot comfort. 










The patented Cushion sole fits the foot like a glove, 
prevents all slip, distributes the weight properly, and 
supports the arch naturally. 

This springy, velvety cushion absorbs every nerve- 
racking jar. It never loses this cushioning feature, is 
waterproof and an absolute non-conductor of heat and 
cold. 

In style and durability Worth Shoes equal other 
high-grade footwear at similar prices. In every detail 
of fit and healthy comfort they represent a marked 
advance in shoemaking methods. 

An ideal shoe for roller skating. 

Before purchasing shoes examine our Spring Catalog. 


Men’s Shoes, $4.00 to $5.00 
Women’s Shoes, 3.00 and 3.50 



















Lf your dealer hasn't them, send his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


THE CUMMINCS COMPANY, Inc. 
404-A WASHINGTON ST., Boston, Mass. 
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UPONT 
WG-15 


Made of the best ‘bristles’ and 
*backs” procurable — put _to- 
gether by the most skilled 
labor, in an absolutely clean 
and sanitary factory—the 
largest and most com- 
plete in the world. 
DUPONT BRUSHES 
outlast several 

ordinary brushes— 

but cost no more, 


—in all woods, 

; REAL EBONY, 
Sey (one, pearl, 
Tite tvory —for 
hair, teeth, 

Jace, hands, 

7 clothes, etc. 
Sold by Dry Goods, 
Department, Drug 
and Jewelry Stores; 
if not at your 
dealer's kindly 
write us and 

we will see 

that you 

are sup- 

plied. 


FREE BOOKLET 


about Brushes and 
Bristles, how to select 
and take care of Brushes, 
etc., sent on request. 


E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 


WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 


Fancy Hat Bands' 


(The Band with Hooks—all rights revserved) | 
Made in over 700 fancy color combinations for 
Schools, Universities, Colleges, Clubs, 
etc. They’re adjustable—fit any hat. You 
don’t have to buy the hat you don’t want to 
get the band you do want. They're sold separ- 
ate—can be worn over the regular hat band. 
j On and off in a twinkling. 
_ 25 AND 50 CENTS 
1d in., 25c. 1}in. and 2in., 50c. 
If your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdasher can't 
supply you, remit price to 
WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
Dept. B, Philadelphia ~ 





Avoid the nerve-racking slam 
of the screen door. Stop its 
banging and jarring — by 


ee “DIME” 
SCREEN DOOR CHECK 


At your hardware or house furnishing store or 
mailed for 12 cts. in stamps by 


CALDWELL MPG. CO., 3 Jones Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








the wearer after the top edges in front have 
been ironed to a razor-like sharpness, weigh 
somewhat against the general adoption of 
this shape. 

A new idea, or at least an old idea in new 
guise, is a waistcoat and an ascot made of the 
same material, gray silk. This combination 
is, of course, intended to accompany the frock 
coat and is especially suitable for weddings, 
church and afternoon promenade. The makers 
of cravats follow pretty accurately the reigning 
shades in gray gloves, so that, if one cares for 
this sort of thing, one may obtain ascots and 
gloves to match in such shades as suéde, smoke, 
fog, stone, steel, silver and so on. 

While gray Tuxedo suits have been favored 
to some extent by young men, their vogue seems 
to be waning, and the black unfinished worsted 
has been restored to favor. There are many 
extreme novelties constantly introduced to 
accompany the dinner jacket, and though most 
of these are fugitive fads, one or two are per- 
haps worthy of casual mention. There is, 
for example, a gray Tuxedo waistcoat made of 
plush, with a tie to match, and smoked pearl 
or gun-metal buttons. Another is made of 
velvet chiffon in a plum shade, also with the 
tie to match, and amethyst buttons. If one 
has a weakness for the extreme in dress, there 
are socks, cravats, handkerchiefs and _ shirts 
made not only in a harmonizing design, but in 
precisely the same design. It is questionable, 
however, whether dressing in one color is de- 
sirable, as the single color scheme is tiresome 
to the eye and lacks contrast. 

The old prejudice against fashion and all 
that it implied has waned, because intelligent 
men have come to recognize that the dandy 
is not in any sense an exponent of true fashion, 
but expresses merely his personal eccentricities. 
The mode in its essence represents the matured 
opinions of the best-dressed man in the centres 
of wealth and culture. As long as the whole- 
some sports occupy so high a place in our re- 
gard and as long as devotion to them is accepted 


| as a badge of manliness, it is impossible for 


fashion to return to the old effeminate standards 
when a waspish waist and a mincing gait were 
regarded as inseparable accompaniments of 
the “fop.”” We spend too much time on the 
water, in the water, in the woods and on the 
links, to endure a manner of dress which chafes 
and cramps. The seasoned muscles of the 
latter day man must have room for easy play. 
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Repeated announcements in this magazine, and in all 
the leading magazines in the United States, for months 
and years past, have been published simply to explain in 
a simple, understandable way, what the Evans Vacuum 
Cap IS. 

The Evans Vacuum Cap is a simple, scientific mechanism 
which does for the scalp and the hair what massage does for 
the weakened body. The dormant hair cells can only be 
revived when you restore the natural, refreshing blood 
circulation to the roots of the hair. 

The Evans Vacuum Cap creates a vacuum over the scalp 
surface which compels the blood to come up into the hair 
soil. The result of this is to feed the hair by Nature's 
process and not artificially. Just as long as there is one iota 
of hair life in your scalp the Evans Vacuum Cap will make 
the hair grow, and you yourself can tell from a reasona- 
ble use whether or not the Evans Vacuum Cap will restore 
your hair. 


THE EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., - 


HAIR 


Guaranteed 


BY THE USE OF 


EVANS VACUUM CAP 


Guarantee Backed by a Bank 


602 Fullerton Building, - 





If the scalp responds to the rhythmical action of the 
vacuum and you feel a tingling sensation of renewed circu- 
lation, it is proof positive and scientific evidence that 
Nature is still able to do her work in the production of hair 
growth. 

Now, note that we guarantee the Evans Vacuum Cap 
and that our guarantee is backed by the bank. 

The Evans Vacuum Cap is furnished on trial ‘and 
under positive guarantee of the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, 
and any bank or banker will testify as to the validity of 
this guarantee. We have no agents and no one is author. 
ized to sell, offer for sale, or receive money for the Evans 
Vacuum Cap—all orders must come through the Jefferson 
Bank. 

We will send you a book which explains the possibilities 
of the invention and gives full evidence of the results it 
has achieved. This book sent free on request; we prepay 
the postage in full. Address: 


ST. LOVIS, MO. 





El-Kohran 


ASTHMA CURE 
Simple, Wonderful, Certain, Safe 


A remarkable relief for the most obstinate and oppressive 
forms of ASTHMA, HAY FEVER and BRONCHITIS. 

A Turkish preparation, made from the extracts of wild flower 
seeds peculiar to Asia Minor. This remedy has been in use 
among the Turks for more than a century with most wonder- 
ful results. Thousands are praising it in highest terms. Put 
up in small Tablets or pellets and may be carried in the pocket 
or traveling bag. 

GET EL-KOHRAN 

If your druggist does not have these Tablets, write us at 
once, giving us his name and address, and we will send you a 
free sample treatment and place you in position where you can 
get these Tablets and try the treatment on our emphatic 
guarantee. One Dollar per box. 


THE BeSAW CHEMICAL CO. 
502 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foct=Ease, a pewder fer the 


feet. It cures painiul, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery efthe age. Allen's 
Foot= makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. Itisa certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY ET 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

, FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW. 
DERS, the best medicine for Feve: ish, Sickly 
Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Trial Package FREE. Address, 
ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N, Y. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU. 
Have you a girl or a boy whom you 
wish to send to boarding school ? 


Why not consult the school directory 
in the front pages of this issue. If 
you fail to find your wants supplied 
ask us. 


We can aid you in making your 
selection. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
1789 Broadway, New York City. 


IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE 


without effort by wearing the famous 
Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


The only harmless and effectual method to 


REDUCE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


No drugs, no dieting, ne unusual exercise, ne change 
in the mode of living. Recommended by physicians. 


Made of the finest pure Para rubber fitting snugly 
to the body ; worn under the clothing at any and 
all times without the slightest inconvenience or 
annoyance, 

Society Has Adopted Them 

Made in a variety of styI-s to fit amy part of the 
body. They recuce the flesh only where desired 
RESULTS POSITIVE 

CHIN BANDS for reducing doubl: chin, by 

~, mail, $2.00 
» Daintily illustrated booklet of Rubber Garments 
Wind Toil-t Specialties on request. 


Lats DISSOLVENE COMPANY 
18c West 34th St. (Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria) NEW YORK 
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The Book for Nervous Men 


Neurastlfenia and various other Nervous 
breakdowns which result from neglected 
Varicocele, Hydrocele, Rupture, Diseases 
of Prostate, etc., are fully explained. 


Read this book and you will understand 
why men cross the continent, and even 
travel from foreign countries, to receive 
the Richardson Sanitarium treatment for 
Varicocele, associate Pelvic, and resulting 
Nervo-Vital Diseases. 

The Sanitarium records for the “ Direct 
Method” show a most favorable percentage 
of successful results in the treatment of 
Paralysis (including Locomotor Ataxia), 
on-coming Insanity, Paresis, Nervous 
Prostration, Neurasthenia, Debility, and 
Lost Functions. The discussion of these 
diseases, however, does not belong here; 
it should be a personal matter between 
physician and patient or communicated 
through a proper channel—hence the 
purpose and necessity of my book. 

The book was written for the man who sincerely 
desires to possess normal strength, health and happiness. 
It does not interest the well man and will only be sold 
to the man who, with his order, sends a letter giving 
all his symy‘oms and troubles. Write it in your own 
way, with perfect freedom and confidence. I will 
understand you. Tell me just exactly what 
you desire to be cured of, and I will tell you 
on what pages of my book you will find the inform:- 
tion. Ask any questions of a medical, surgical or 
hygienic nature that you are personally interested in and 
I will dictate a professional opinion. Your letter will 
be answered fully, just as you would like to have your 
doctor talk to you, and of course all our correspondence 
will be confidential. This book was not published for 
profit, but to give necessary scientific information to 
men who need it. 

One dollar, and your letter to me, secures the book 
and my professional opinion on your case, mailed in 
plain sealed package. This dollar also pays for your 
correspondence consultation. If you wish to seturn the 
book, I will refund the dollar. 


DELMER D. RICHARDSON, M. D. 
20 Adams St., Special Carrier 120 
CHICAGO 


Only One Dollar 


This book explains the cause and cure of 
Varicocele, describes the toxins (poisons) in 
stagnant blood, and shows how these poisons 
undermine the nervous system. 


THE BOOK IS 4x9} INCHES 


Just the size for pocket or pigeon-hole in desk. 
“‘Handsomely and durably bound in plain black 
leather, 138 pp. illustrated with many halftones. 
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MARCONI WIRELESS 


An Established, Operating Commercial Success 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD 


Now Earning Money Every Day and Hour 


We have been continuously telling our customers and friends about Marconi securities. Every word we have said 
is coming true and much more we did not venture to predict. The American people are now awake to the importance 
and usefulness of the Marconi System, and the demand for the securities has been unprecedented. It would take a book 
to tell you all about this greatest of ali inventions. We print the main facts in our prospectus. and a good deal of addi- 
tional information is contained in The Marconi Wireless News, both of which are free to you upon application. To 

those who are not familiar with the great progress that has been made by the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company, we — below a few facts: 

he Marconi System has the largest tield to work of any enterprise in the world, being adapted to 
land and sea in every clime in every part of the earth’s surface. 

The business is on an established commercial basis, now earning money every day and hour. 

Its arrangements with the Western Union and Postal Telegraph Companies give it the use of 
their 30,000 offices, covering the United States and Canada, so that a message can be sent from and 
received in every town and hamlet. 

Its officers and: directors include men of the highest business standing and capacity, including 
John W. Griggs, President of the Company and former Governor of New Jersey, and ex-Attorney- 
General of the United States, with a strong Board of Directors, and Thomas A. Edison, with other 
leading scientists, as Consulting Engineers. 

The English Marconi Company, which was brought out previous to the American Marconi 

Guglielmo Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, according to their annual statement, earned 


SEVEN PER CENT. NET LAST YEAR 


A remarkable showing for a young company. The American Marconi Company, which is younger, has the advan- 
tage of all the English Company’s expenditures and is growing rapidly, 
and with its much larger territory its earnings should be much greater. 


IT IS NOW TO THE OCEAN WHAT 
THE BELL TELEPHONE IS ON LAND 


and with many times a wider field of operation affords greater opportunity 
for advance in securities. 
One hundred dollars originaliy invested in Bell Telephone stock 
now represents $200,000 value. 
The Company is capitalized exceedingly low, has no Bondsor Preferred 
Stock, and its securities are based on the assets, contracts and patents of 
the System in the United States and possessions and dependencies. 
First in the field, based on the highest scientific principles and the 
widest experiments, and will always be first, like the Bell Telephone. 
Electric ¢nventions have proved the most profitable of all investments, L= ; 
and the Marconi Wireless will eclipse them all, as it does in utilityand 35 yew MARCONI STATION AT SEA GATE, N.Y 
wideness of field. ; . P vance 
Its stockholders embrace the most conservative investors in America, including bankers, merchants, mechanics and 
professional men of all classes. 
The Marconi System is now in daily operation between both sides of the Atlantic and trans-Atlantic steam- 
ships and most war vessels at sea. These securities offer the greatest investment opportunity in the world, 


and will LAY THE 
FOUNDATION OF YOUR FORTUNE 


Your chance for profit is in finding out that the investment is a good one before everybody else knows it. If 
Bell Telephone stock were offered now at the price it was sold to original investors it wouldn’t last a minute. 
$100 invested in Bell Telephone stock in 25 years increased to over $200,000. The only difference between the 
Bell Telephone ers you missed and the MARCONI opportunity you need NOT MISS is inthe name. The 
time to buy is-while Marconi stocks are — 
ae. is one opportunity worth regretting, Marconi Wireless Telegraph is just as good today. 
The New York Sun, January 28; 1906, says: ‘“ One thousand messages, commercial and personal, have been sent 
from one ship to others and to shore stations on one trip in the busy season. ‘lhis means at. expenditure by the passen- 
ge-s for Marconi Wireless messages of more than’$2,000, Ona recent trip to New York from Hamburg the Amerika sent 


700 dispatches to ship and shore. 
Now is the time to buy Marconi Securities. Tomorrow may be too late. A big demand and an advance in 


price are at hand. Invest Before the Next Great Rise in These Securities and Reap the Benefit. 
For full information concerning the wonderful Marconi System and for a free illustrated pamphlet and copy 


of the latest edition of the Marconi Wireless News, address, without delay, as below: 


F. P. WARD & CO. FILL IN, TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Marconi iti F. P. WARD & CO.: 
Securities Please send, free of any expense to me, pamphlet and 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA Marconi Wireless News as per your offer of June Cosmo- 
41 Wall St. Land Title Bldg. politan. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


DO IT NOW. Fill in the coupon and 
address it to our NEAREST OFFICE i= 


s 
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“In2 all the World nc 
THE \ GREAT 


Bota - 


COOL BREEZES GUARANTEED 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO’S 


STEAMSHIPS 
NORTH WEST NORTH LAND 


in commission between Buffalo and Duluth, | in commission between Buffalo and Chicago, 
leaving Buffalo Saturdays and Duluth Tues- | leaving Buffalo Wednesdays and Chicago Sat- 
First sailing from Buffalo June 23d. urdays. First sailing from Buffalo June 20th. 


ip like this” 


ill 
















days. 






EUROPEAN _OR- AMERICAN PLAN 


TICKETS OPTIONAL, RAIL OR STEAMSHIP 


Write for Particulars and Printed Matter to 
W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A., 379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Xe rf Blades ] 


$5.00 « Ever-Ready ’’ 9 | 
Safety Complete 


Better than all the $5.00 razors of to-day—complete 
at $1.00 with seven tested and critically perfect ‘‘ Ever-Ready” blades (a blade for every day in the week) the new one 
piece frame without a hinge—without a catch. A\lso a silvered hand-stropper to sharpen blades so that one will last years 
of usage. Separate compartments marked for “dull” and “ sharp ” blades, and all compactly cased so as to fit in the pocket 
or a corner of your dress suit case. 

We exchange seven new blades anytime for seven dull ones and 25 cents. 

Seven “Ever-Ready” Blades to fit “ Yankee,” “Star” and “Gem” Safety frames, for 50 cents. 

Ever-Ready Dollar sets are sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Jewelry and Department Stores throughout America 
and the world. cet ened dealers might try to “palm off” more profitable substitutes. Every Ever-Ready Razor 
is absolutely guaranteed—money refunded anytime. Mail orders sent prepaid. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Broadway and Duane St., New York 





Your Poems May Be Worth 
$100—$500—$1000 FIRST MORTGAGE GONG THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


oO GOLD BONDS Send them to us today. We Will Compose 


WRITERS the Music. 
HAYES MUSIC CO., 20 Star Building, Chicago. 
Redeemable on Demand 


oO Principal and Interest Guaranteed 
Write for Booklet 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. (CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $500,000) 
Suite A, 1133 Broadway, New York 


and we will write the music and present to big New 
York publishers. A “hit” will make you rich. 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC CO., 735 St, James Bldg., New York 








HAPPY FEET—TRIAL FREE | waNTED-—Traveling Salesman. 


Sudicura will relieve instantly, cure permanently, sweaty, offensive, 

bung, a, oe —— a a Makes | Must furnish references api invest $1,000.00 in first-class 6 
walking easy. H. B. Wee: a Crosse, writes :—‘‘ Sudicura. is rt cent. bonds. Salary znd Expenses paid. Experience 
the only thing that keeps omy Feet happy ond respectable.” “Box 25c. Lord required. We saneh te 3iness gp Mills. Pe 


and 50c. The 50c. size equals four 25c. boxes. M back if dis- 
satisfied. Trial Free. Agents Wanted. BURTON REMEDY | The Wheeling Roofing -.a Cornice Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CO., Dept. B, Chestnut Street, Chicage. 
4% 
SUCCESS” AUTOMOBILE, $250 
| 


Precast, Some, oats. a ona 
fl uggy principle—a hght, strong, 
be ee stent tired Automobile Runabout. 
Invented by.an engineer with ten 
years’ experience in automobile 
construction. A good hill climber 
—takes a 30 per cent. grade. Speed 
™Y 4 to 25 miles per hour. 

a Write for descriptive literature. 

“Success” Automot.fe Mfg. Co., Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Few men have the power to make their ideas Ww 
A useful, or all men would be wealthy. We want Ww 
AVE to get in touch with those having ideas of new Ww 
; inventions, With our 20 years in the patent busi- Ww 
; WwW 


1 





ness we Can size up the worth of your invention. 
We have secured patents on some of the largest 
a eee eae for booklet. 
CO., Patent Attorn E 
oe Pitteburgh, Pa. evs POW 
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American railroads have done as much for 
the extension of American commerce as all 
other influences combined, and without Ameri- 
can railroads nine-tenths of the territory of the 
United States would be unfit for human 
habitation. 


The system of railroads known as the 


occupy the heart of the continent, with eastern 
terminals at New York, Boston and Montreal ; 
southern terminals at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and Cairo; western terminals at 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis; and northern 
terminals at Mackinaw, Toronto and Ottawa. 

THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
have been one of the potent forces in civiliza- 
tion, and in the building up of American 
commerce. Their train service is unsurpassed. 

For particulars see the daily papers in all the 
great cities, from Chicago and St. Louis to 
New York and Boston. 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


LIQUID COURT PLASTER 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof 
coating. “‘New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Cneapes and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stantly relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating onthe sensitive parts will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy shoes. MECHANICS, 
SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are 
liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. ‘‘NEW-SKIN” will 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten as “‘NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. *‘Paint it with 
“‘New-Skin” and forget it’’ is literally true. 

CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘“‘NEW-SKIN”. Noone 
guarantees substitutes or imi tations trading on our reputation, and 
the guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. 

ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN’’. 
Sample size, 10e, Family size (like illustration), 2e, Two ounce 
bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c«, 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package anywhere in the 
United States on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mfg. C0. oc"102:cnurch street, New York 
ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions. We pay Royalty, Publish and 
Popularize. We compose and arrange music Free of 
charge, Send us your work. 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO. 
168 W. 7TH STREET 


KING OLDING 


Are lighter and more durable than wood. P 
revelation in boat construction, Can be carried anywhere 
checked as baggage. 


6c in stamps. 
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The standarc 
Eating Choco: 
late of the world. 
A wholesome 
and sustaining 















CINCINNATI 0. _ 


S BOATS 





Puncture-proof; non-sinkable ; cannot tip over. 
. by hand, on bicycle or in buggy, or 
When not in usee FOLD UP INTOA PACKAGE. 

NG FOLDING BOAT CO., 688 North st., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


food. Does no‘ 
create thirst. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO 
Sole Importers, 
78 Hudson St., New York 





SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


and Musical Compositions. We 
ROYA wed PAID arrange and popularize. Address 


ey (em re) ae nee MUSIC PUB. CO. (Ine.) 















371 Manhattan Bldg., Chicage, Ili. 







A 


Handsome catalog 
















make a large steady income. 


Free Book is valuable and interesting and tells how you can si 


Learn to Make from $3,000 to $5,000 Yearly 
IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach you the REAL ESTATE, GENERAL BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE 
BUSINESS by mail. This is your opportunity to succeed without capital. 

By our system you can learn the business and make money in a few weeks 
without interfering with your present occupation. f t 
representatives of leading international brokerage companies who will furnish 
choice salable real estate and investments, co-operate with and help you to 
Our co-operative methods insure larger and steadier profits than ever before, 
Full course in Commercial Law given free to every real estate student. 





ucceed 
H. W. CROSS, President The Cross Co., 108 Reaver Block, Chicago 
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Superior to all boats of its class. Embodies all latest practical improvements 
and the unsurpassed “ Outing” features. 
construction, reversing engine. 18 feet long on water line. Immediate shipment. In 
short, the boat that appeals to the experienced boatman. Our catalog gives details. 

Write and get it today. Quting Boat Co., 13522 South Park Ave., Chicago 


Light draft, Speedy, Regular launch 








Ali graduates appointed 










Every business man should have this course, Our 
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The Suzanna Land @ Fruit Co. 
66 BROADWAY, Manhattan Life Building, N. Y. City 





FORTUNES IN FRUIT 


Let us tell you how you may own and operate a fruit 
plantation with great profit and absolute safety without 
your personal supervision. Let us tell you how vast 
fortunes are made every year on moderate in- 
vestments. Let us tell you of men who make 
$600.00 an acre a year, which is equal to 75 per 
cent. profit on their investment. This is not a speculation or 
a scheme any more than a wheat farm in Minnesota, or a cattle ranch 
in Kansas, but infinitely more profitable. This opportunity is different fron 
others and better than others. 

There is nothing uncertain about these properties. We are not offerin; 
common or p stock, or bonds, in our company at any price, becaus 
our capital js fully subscribed, and we have sufficient money and a satis 
factory surplus in bank to conduct our business. We sell lands under culti 
vation, producing big and growing profits. 

Let us send you a copy of our Report containingphoto: 
of fruit plantations in operation, of house The Bock i 
on our plantations, reports of U. S. Gov. senalia 
Officials and Planters proving the wonder- FREE 
ful possibilities and absolute absence of risk. 


OF PORTO RICC 
(INCORPORATED) 















SIX FREE COPIES|WE CAN HELP YOU. 


Send your name and address and receive six months’ free sub- 
scription to the best mining paper published for the investor. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES. 


DEPT. 48 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Die in 
open air » i; 
seeking LZ 
water _. 










/ Bis-Kit 


** Gets them all.”’ 


Has 
cleaned 
out the 
worst 
infested 
‘ “*sat~ 
holes.” Rats and mice leave choicest food and 
grain for it. Dry, clean; never leaves & mark. 


At druggists—15 cents a box. 


If yours hasn't it, send us 25c. for one box or 60c. for three .boxes, express 
prepaid UJ. H. MAIDEN, Montreal, Agent for Canada.) 





THE RAT-BISCUIT CO., Dept. 4, Springfield, 0. 
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Have you a girl or a boy whom you 
wish to send to boarding school ? 


Why not consult the school directory 
in the front pages of this issue. If 
you fail to find your wants supplied 
ask us. 


We can aid you in making your 
selection. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
1789 Broadway, New York City. 


THE SIXTEEN GREATEST 


COPPER MINES 


NEW COPPER BOOK JUST PUBLISHED 


Giving important details of richest copper mines in the world 
—dividends paid, properties, capitalization etc., also Copper 
Statistics of great value to every investor—facts about the well 


known Copper Companies—Amalga- 
F nm EE Eb mated Anaconda, Calumet & Hecla, 
United Copper, Greene Consolidated, 
United Verde, etc. Carefully prepared in readable style. 
Lays before the investor the most remarkable opportunity in 
the history of copper mining. Gives details of a recent copper 
consolidation, the stock of which will advance many hundr 
cent. within a few months. This copyrighted book 
MAILED FREE Upon Request. 


JOSEPH E. GAVIN 


82 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 
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Circulating Libraries 
FOR SALE 


y ‘HERE are now in circulation in the United States fully 











a million Tabard Inn Books. People carry them around 
with them everywhere and exchange them wherever 
they find a branch Tabard Inn Library. The immense num- 
ber of these books in circulation has created a growing de- 
mand among storekeepers for branch libraries. To meet this 
demand we are selling Tabard Inn Libraries outright, giving 
with each sale the privilege of exchanging all the books in 
bulk for other books as often as the merchant chooses and at 
very small expense. A 25-book library costs $25.00; a 50- 
vook library costs $45.00; a 75-book library costs $62.50; 
a 100-book library costs $85.00. With each library pur- 
chased we give a handsome Tabard Inn Bookcase FREE. 
We furnish a List of 1,000 Titles from which to make 
your initial selection. You make your own selection of Books 
and we ship these Books and the Bookcase by freight imme- 
diately upon the receipt of your order. We supply full 
directions as to the best method of managing the Library, not 
only to attract customers to your store but to make a good 
profit for yourself out of the Library business. There is no 
way in which you can invest One Hundred Dollars and get 
from it such large daily cash returns. 



























How to Operate a Library 


The usual charge for exchanging a Tabard Inn Library 
Book is Five Cents. A few libraries charge Ten Cents, 
others charge a cent a day or two cents a day, or five cents 
a week or ten cents a week. When you purchase your 
LS Library outright you have the privilege of making whatever 
SSS = Hy local terms with your members that you choose. The labels 
a — 9 in the books are adapted to any of the above mentioned 
: off prices. One Hundred Books rented at Two Cents a day 
will bring you $50.00 a month, or at One Cent. a. day 
$25.00 a month. You get your original investment back in 
a month or two. A 200-Book Library will bring you in a 
handsome income. But the storekeeper must not overlook 
= the fact that the Library will attract custom to his’ store. 
Some merchants find the income from this source more valuable than the Library fees which’ are 
charged. ‘There is nothing so pleasing in a shop as a display of beautiful books. 

Who Are Buying These Libraries? 

1. Town and Village Merchants. 2. Book and Literary clubs. 3. School Teachers and Private 
Schools and Colleges. 4. Business concerns for their employes. 5. Booksellers and Stationers. 
6. Women’s Clubs; Y. M. C. A’s; Church Societies. 7. Private parties. (There is a splendid 
opportunity here for women who need to add in a quiet refined way to their incomes. When they 
secure a good location for the Library and work up the trade personally they are sure of large success. ) 

Write for Complete Descriptive Circular 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY, 1621 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
Library of Humor 








Three MEN A ND THINGS Illustrated 
Splendid WOMEN AND THINGS by great 
Volumes THE PRIMROSE WAY Artists 


HESE three new books comprise what is fresh- 

est, funniest, and most permanent in humor. That 

Mark Twain knows what is best and lasting in hu- 
morous literature goes without saying. Hehas drawn 
upon the works of all the best-known humorists, and 
some that you probably never heard of, and compiled 
three volumes that present the very best and funniest 
things ever written. The result is three good, big, 
funny books, with more laughter to the page than it 
has ever been possible to get into print before. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere three volumes 
that are more popular or destined to remain so for all 
time. In these pages, brimming with fun and laugh- 
cee ees ter, all sorts of readers will find a common ground for ieuaet "Mees asco 

enjoyment. They are a dignified and delightful addi- a 
tion to any library. And they are brand new. 

Among the authors contributing to this series are 
such notable names as Mark Twain, George Ade, 
Carolyn Wells, Eugene Field, Bret Harte, “‘ Bill Nye,” 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, “Mr. Dooley,” W. D. 
Howells, George W. Cable, J. K. Bangs, Guy Wetmore 
Carryl, Joel Chandler Harris, etc., etc., etc. a ae 

The three volumes are handsomely bound in 
splendid cloth, and illustrated by such well-known 
artists as Peter Newell, A. B. Frost, Kemble, etc. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the set of three volumes, all charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when ce 
they reach you, send them back at our expense and we will Grorce W. CaBLe 
return the $1.00. Ifyou do like them, send us $1.00 a month 
for six months until the total amount, $7.00, is paid. On 
receipt-of. your request for these books we will enter you as 
a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for 
either HARPER’s MaGazINE or HarPER’s WEEKLY, or allow 
you three subscriptions for one year for HaRPER’s Bazar. 
The cost to you for books and periodicals is $7.00... In writ- 
ing, state which periodical you wish. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








Lictan Bester 





‘Brit Nye’ 





C..D. Warner James J. Rotue T. B. Avpricu Rex E. Beacu J. K. Bancs May Isapev Fisk 
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Shur- On 


Pe eye 


Open outward, not upward—keep 
B the center of the lenses directly be- 
fore the eye-balls. 
Look neat—no unsightly spring. 
Improve the looks 1s well as the sight. 
Stay on—shapes to fit almost any 
nose ; hold tight without feeling tight. 
Guaranteed, Made of the very 
best material. Any broken part of 
mountings replaced free 
within one year by any optician in 
the United States. 
At all opticians’. ‘‘Siu~-On,”’ on the mounting. 
Valuable book free for the name of your optician. 
¢ Contains information of value to everybody. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. O 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y 





MANTELS 


One of the 
most effective 
interior features 
of the home is a 
mantel. It gives 
an atmosphere 
of hospitality 
and cheer that 
is most attrac 
tive. 
s The beautiful 
designsin Mod- 
ern Mission, 
Craftsman . 
= Colonial 
and numerous other sty es are well shown in 


Lorenzen Mantels 
From $10 to $250 
Our wood is kiln-dried stock, thoroughly 
seasoned—our workmen the most skillful and 
experienced obtainable. The truest concep- 
tions of architectural beauty are expressed 


in Lorenzen Mantels. 
AOA 


Write for our catalogue. We send it Free. 
A book of the newest and latest designs in 

oy, TAN sual : 
RY j 
nplene 







Mantels, Grilles and Fireplaces. Also con- 
tains illustrated suggestions for harmonious; 
house interiors and decorations. 

Chas. F. Lorenzen @ Co., Inc. 
263 N. Ashland Ave., CHICAGO 










People who own motor-cars and read motoring publications have general needs—needs of 
the ordinary, everyday kind—just as well as the people who don’t own motor-cars and read only 
general magazines. MoToR, the National Monthly Magazine of Motoring, is read by 100,000 
people interested in motor-cars every month, and the general advertiser cannot do better than 


advertise in its pees. 


This Seal Grain Leather 1 


| The {illustration shows 
exact size of our Seal Grain Leather Watch 

| Fob. Each fob has a silver-plated initial on {t. 

The fob can be worn on a watch or suspended from a belt 


asanornament. We send out thousands of these fobs every week. This fob is simply an 

( eee offer. Fill out the blank below, state the initial you wish, enclose 12c in stan ps 
send you the fob and alsoa free sample copy of THE STaR M 

magazine. We believe you never had such a good bargain offered. We cheerfully refund your 
money instantly if you are not satisfied. Fill out blank below; cut out Coupon on dotted line. 


and we wil 












Initial WATCH FOB 


1789 Broapway, NEw York City 
é ’ 





Cts. 






ONTHLY, our illustrated 














CUGMENARORNSOCRREES wxEba Dates centdReeeser sonnet eneodaue GEE GUE THIRD once cca veccuciccsscs sseconcacntneiies dteseacesdaa 
The Star Monthly, Name 25 
Oak Park, Illinois | 
GENTLEMEN :— Please send | St 
me Seal G thi reet, P. 0. Box _ _ een 
initial Watch Fob with sliver. | or Rural Route 
plate A ¥ 
sample copy of you ¢ ides. Town— —_—— State —— 
a eee. Tenclose 12 | Initial Write Address Your The Star Monthly, 
m Seamps a8 required. | Wanted Plainlf. Letters Like This Oak Park, Ilis. 
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The novelette is a fascinating 
h h - ; ; : 
Peete Oe resem story with the rich coloring of 


ber of AINSLEE’S is the Creole life in New Orleans. It 
concluding instalment of ‘‘Mr. is entitled 


and Mrs. NEVILL TYSON,” Ti BF 
the remarkable story by Made in Heaven, 
and its author is Vincent Harper. 


MV ay Sinclair The June number will also 


=> contain the second in the series 
Author of of racing stories by 


“The Divine Fire.’’ W. A. FRASER 


The list of short stories, more absorbingly interesting than ever, in- 
cludes tales by CAROLINE DUER, RICHARD W. CHILD, FRANCES 
WILSON, FREDERICK G. FASSETT, and PARKER L. WALTER. Two 
brilliant essays by MARY MANNERS and ROBERT STEWART effectively 


supplement the fiction. 
NOW ON SALE 








FREE—ART PORTFOLIO— FREE 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE has at great expense prepared a ‘Portfolio 
of Art Photographs of Miss Maxine Elliott,’’ one of America’s most 
beautiful and popular actresses. The Portfolio contains six large 
sized REAL carbon photographs colored 4 hand. They are the 
latest and best pictures of Miss Elliott, taken by one of the most 
skilled photographers in the land. The pictures are mounted on a 
heavy mat paper and folded into a binder, and may be retained in a 
binder—making an artistic Portfolio—or they can be easily removed 
and framed complete, no other mat being necessary. It is impossible 
to fully describe the Portfolio here. Its novelty and beauty must be 
seen to be appreciated. Every lover of the beautiful should secure 
one. The Portfolio cannot be bought—but every subscriber to AINS- 
LEE’S remitting regular subscription price of $1.80, can secure one 
FREE. If not satisfactory, money will be refunded on request. 


4p, AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 83 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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“Worth All the Gas Lights Ever Made” 


“It is difficult to find words to express our pleasure and 
satisfaction with The Angle Lamp,” writes Mr. P. B. Leavan- 
worth, Grand Rapids, Minn. ‘“‘It is certainly the greatest 
illuminator ever made. Our neighbors thought we must have 
a gas plant, but we consider our lamp is worth all the gas or 

asoline lights ever made. Such a clear, steady, brilliant and 
utiful light and so easy to care,for!’’ 

The Angle Lamp isthe zew method of burning common kerosene 
oil, and is as different from the ordinary lamps in results as it isin 
appearance. It makes common kerosene the best, the cheapest and 
most satisfactory of all lighting methods. Safer and more reliable 
than gasolene or acetylene, yet as convenient to operate as gas or 
electricity, 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


is lighted and extinguished like gas. May be turned high or low 
without odor, No smoke, no danger. Filled while lighted and with- 
out moving. Requires filling but once or twice a week, It floodsa 
room with its beautiful, soft, mellow light that has no equal, 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG “32” and our proposition for a 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Write for our catalog “32” listing 32 varieties of The Angle Lamp 
from $1.80 up, now—before you turn this leaf—for it gives you the 
benefit of our ten years’ experience with a// lighting methods, 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 70-80 Murray St., N.Y. 











WATER MOTORS GIVE 
FREE POWER 


Our Faucet Water Motors bring a hydraulic water plant into 
every home and workshop—cheapest power in the world. . 

Our Faucet Water Motors can be attached instantly to any 
threaded faucet. Quickly attached to any smooth faucet by our 
universal coupling. 

Faucet Water Motors are used for buffing, polishing and grind- 
ing. Sharpens scissors or other edged tools. Cleans silverware, 
cut-glass, kitchen utensils and all metal surface. Runs all kinds 
of light machines like lathe, saw, fan, printing press, dynamo, 
bimny 3 machine, sewing machine, etc. Washes milk bottles, 

S, ete. 

We are dealers in Water Motors which give from one-sixteenth 
to 10 horse-power. We have large Water Motors for the purpose 
of running dental lathes, ice cream freez- 
ers, organ bellows, and illustrated in 
Morton’s Water Motor Book. This 
book will be sent absolutely free to any 
one upon request. It is fully illustrated 
and contains seventy pa ee Water 
Motor Book in the world. 

Morton’s Little Marvel Faucet Water 
Motor Outfit is now being sold for $3.00 
complete, consisting of W ater Motor, with 
strong iron case, superior emery wheel, 
polishing and buffing wheels, seasoned 
wood pulley. polishing materials, leather 
belting, wrench, oil can, screw 
driver, belt hook, and —— 

rinted instructions. Give from 

-16 to 1-8H.P. This outfitis worth 
$6.00, at retail price, but a remit- 
tance of $3.00 buys it. 

The Divine Faucet Motor 
Outfit we sell for $4.00. 

The Demon Hydraulic En- 

ne, with substantial iron case, 

inch water-wheel for power pur- 
ses, is now being sold by us for 

.00. Gives from 1-8 to 1-4 H. P. 
We will guarantee this motor to run any make 
wasning machine or will return the money. This 
motor lists at $10.00. Our price is $6.00, with leather belting and 
pulley for either flat or round belting. 

Call and see the motors in operation, or write for free Water 
Motor Book. Send us $3.00 for Morton's Little Marvel 
Water Motor. If it isn t in every way satisfactory it may be 
returned at our expense-and your money will be immediately 
refunded.’ Agents wanted. 


MORTON MFG. CO., Dept. 33, 130 Fulton St., New York 
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This book 
will please 

and 
interest 


the home 
sent FREE 


Printed 
in six colors 






Just printed—beautifully illustrated, enlarged 
edition of our popular book ‘‘The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 
Tells how you can easily and inexpensively 
beautify your home. Expleins how to produce 
all latest wood-finishes. How to make pine look 
like beautiful hardwood. Every home should 
have this book. Write today. The price is 25 
cents, but for a limited time it will be sent free 
on request by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


‘4 Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood" 


For Woodwork, Furniture and Floors 


Applied with cloth to bare or - 
all finished wood, it produces a QQmaimaam 
lasting, artistic, sanitary finish, 
to which dust and dirt will not 
adhere. It will not crack, blister, 
peel off, show laps, scratches or 
heel marks. Johnson's Wax is 
far superior to any other, one 
reason is that it contains the 
most polishing wax tothe pound. 
Fine for preserving and polishing oilcloth and 
linoleum. Just try it. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers 
in paint—%4-lb. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2b. cans, 
60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8 Ib. cans, 50 cents 
per pound. 

Write today for the above book and mention 
edition X'S 6. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 
Racine, Wisconsin 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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TH E . | 
MARTNET 
CLEVERNESS : 


FOR JUNE 


is an unusually distinguished number. The Novelette is a de- 
lightful love story, the scene of which is laid in France, with a 
beautiful American girl as the heroiue. It is entitled 


“THE HESITATION OF GISELLA” 


By EDITH MACVANE 


The Shorter Stories are excellent in every way: 


AT TIO JUAN - : - - - - - - By Mary AUSTIN 
THE VIOLIN - - - - - By ARTHUR STANLEY WHEELER 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST - - - - By ANNE WARNER 
THE STRENGTH OF HIS ARMS - - - - By Amos De Lany 
THE REFORMATION OF BILLY HENDERSON By Ropert McDONALD 
THE MAKING OF A MAN . : - - - By Epna KENTON 
THREE WOMEN AND LOVE - - . - By ARTHUR STRINGER 
THE SUBTERFUGE - - - - By MasBeL HERBERT URNER 


The Essay by BLISS CARMAN is as fine a piece of 
writing as that gifted author has given us. It deals with 


“THE GOLDEN AGE” 


POEMS by CLINTON SCOLLARD, THEODOSIA GARRISON, MADELINE BRIDGES, CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH 
WELLS, CHARLOTTE BECKER, and others. 


Price 25 Cents © THE SMART SET, 452 Fifth Ave., New York $2.50 a Year 
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Don’t Be Fat. 


My New Obesity Food Quickly Reduces Your 
Weight To Normal, Requires No 
Starvation Process and 
is Absolutely Safe. 


TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 





The Above Illustration Shows the Remarkable Effects of This 
Wonderful Obesity Food — What It Has Done For 
Others It Will Do For You. 


My new Obesity Food, taken at mealtime, compels 
perfect assimilation of the food and sends the food nu- 
triment where it belongs. It requires no starvation 
process. You can eat all you want. It makesmuscle,bone, 
sinew, nerve and brain tissue out of tlie excess fat, and 
quickly reduces your weight to normal. It takes off the 
big stomach and relieves the compressed condition and 
enables the heart to act freely and the lungs to expand 
naturally and the kidneys and liver to perform their 
functions in anatural manner. You will feel better the 
first day you try this wonderful home food. Fill out 
coupon herewith and miail to-day. 


This coupon is gocd for one trial package of Kellogg’s 
Obesity Food with testimonials from hundreds who 
have been greatly reduced, mailed free in plain package. 


Simply fill in your name and address on dotted lines 
below and mail to 


F. J. KELLOGG, 2954 Kellogg Bldg., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


(Typebar construction) 


IN FINE CONDITION 
BRAND NEW WRITERS $25. 


We take in trade all makes, rebuild 
them in our own factury like new and 
sellcheap, Agents wanted, 


COMMERCIAL TYPEWRITER Co. 
Rooms 504-534, 257 William St., N.Y. 


VISIBLE TYPEWRITERS $10 
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$1500 a Year 
For Life 

















































ig YOU WISH 
to save for old 


age or provide for 
healthy middle age, 
more 










you cannot find a 






conservative or a more rea- 
than 






sonable investment 
we have to offer — more 


profitable than life insur- 






ance—safe as city real es- 
tate, yet not as costly— 
better than a savings bank, 
for the return is greater. 
We have full and com- 
showing 
logical 














literature, 
facts, 
figures and definite reference of good character, 
proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is 
bona fide, cértain and profitable. Our booklets 
give ‘‘ reasons,” and any one who can spare from 
$5 to $25 a month can provide for old age and 
protect themselves against the ravages of time, 
the chances of poverty and the misfortune of ill- 
health by securing a competent income that will 





plete 
conclusive 


One oF Our 
15-MonTH-OLD TREES. 















cover all necessary living requirements. 
It is worth your time to ask for our booklets— 
It is not 


do this to-day in justice to your future. 
only the man who saves, but he who saves profita- 
bly. The demand for rubber can never be fully 
supplied—a rubber plantation is more hopeful than 
a gold mine—our booklets tell you the facts that 
have taken years to prove—write for them to-day. 











This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, each 
one representing an undivided interest equivalent to an 
acre in our Rubber Orchard and Plantation, Our book- 
lets will prove to you that five shares in this invest- 
ment, paid for at the rate of $25 a month, will bring 
you an average return of 25 per cent. on your money during 
the period of seven years and an annual income of $1,500 for 
life. This investment insures absolutely the safety of your 
future. The man or woman who owns five shares in our rub- 
ber plantation in tropical Mexico need have no fear of old 
age, no doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety for after- 
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yeors--you are safe—absolutely and certainly —our booklets 
will prove these statements—write for them to-day. 


Conservative Rubber Production Zo. 


613 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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six (WONDERFUL 


to Edison 


SIXTY | Phonograph 


If you love music and 











entertainment, if 

you want to cheer 
your home, besure to read 
every word of this 
great offer. > 


he eS 
the Toffee Chars 


“ Trade-Mark” 


MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE 
The Purest and Creamiest Taffy Made 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE is the 
one sure pure Candy. Eat all you 
want and you'll be the better for it. 
Old and young enjoy its delicious 
flavor. The last morsel tastes as 
good as the first mouthful. 

5c and 10c packages 

Aft ail Dealers 

JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 35, 78 Hudson St., New York 














Mr. Edison says: 
“‘T want to see a phonograph 
im every American home.”’ 


Here is your opportunity—while this offer lasts—every 
reliable responsible person can. get a genuine Edison 
phonograph direct from us to your home 


ON FREE TRIAL 


No deposit; no guarantee. Play the beautiful Edison 
gold moulded records, and if then you are not glad to 
keep the outfit, return at our expense—if acceptable 
pay for outfit at lowest cash priceon easy payments: - 
84.00 A Month (or more according to price of 
cao i outfit). Pay us nothing until 
after trial at your home. Send for our great 
Edison Catalog—IT’S FREE. Address Edisen Phono- 
graph Distributors. 
GUSTAVUS BABSON, Mgr., 149 Michigan Ave., Dept.121 K,Chicago 
Free Monthly Supplement List of Latest Edison Records, 



















A Necessity to the Man Who Shaves 


GIVE ALBUMEN CREAM A SINGLE TRIAL 


Shave with it once. You will find it softens the toughest beard instantly. Does away with rubbing. Makes irritated, 
rough or tender skin smooth as velvet. We will refund your money if it fails to do all we claim. Albumen Cream is 
more than a shaving cream, it is a facial and massage cream of superior quality, and will instantly relieve sun-burn, 
remove tan, and keep skin in perfect condition. REGULAR SIZE, 50 Cents. TRIAL SIZE, 25 Cents. 


ALBUMEN CREAM CO. ~ Room C, - 30 East 14th Street, NEW YORK 


5Oc MUSIC FOR (0c Special FREE Offer 


Including the latest popular and classic selections, printed on excellent paper, from clear, distinct plates. Regulation sheet music size. 
Each selectioris a distinct, separate piece, with exquisitely designed front page. We sell this high grade 50-cent music so cheaply because 
we area mail-order house exclusively, and therefore can save the rents, clerk hire and insurance usually paid for when buying 
from the ordinary retail dealer. ; : 

In order to secure any of the following beautiful 50-cent selections for only 10 cents, mark a cross (X) opposite the piece desired, cut 
out this ad. and return witha dime. We will then also forward you, free of charge, our large music catalogue. 
























Reg. Price Reg. Price 
..+.Suwanee River and Old Kentucky Home (Rag Time)..........+.++- 50c ....My Mother’s Prayer (Beautiful) 50c 
...-Scottish Belles Waltzes (Very Popular).... -560c¢ ..«.Old Black Joe (Variations)........ 
....Nearer My God, etc. (Variations) -50e ..+-Dance of the Wild Flowers (Easy) 50c 
...».-Rock of Ages (Variations)....... --60e | ....Grandmother’s Love Letters (Song 50c 
....Chicago Express March (Fine).. 50c | ....Onthe Old Virginia Shore (Song)...... . 50e 
....Patriotic Medley (National Airs) .... .50c | ....Some Other Day (Beautiful Sacred Song)........-seseeeeeeereeeeeees 50e 
.Plantation Melodies (Southern Airs).....++ Miakeckauesceestebheenesen 50c | ....Just Beyond the Vale of Tears (Sacred Song)........e++-seeeeeerees 50c 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER: In order to secure the names of five up-to-date, prominent music purchasers in your locality, we will 
® give free to all who order one or more of the above selections, an additional beautiful 50-cent piece of 


music, postpaid. Be sure to mark the selection wanted and enclose 10 cents. 


AMERICAN MUSIC LIBRARY, 1797 Broadway, New York City. 
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Actual size of Turkish tobacco leaves used in making 
“ NESTORS” 


o. 881. Canopy top Surrey. Price complete, $65.50, As good 
as S for $25.00 m 


33 Years Selling Direct. 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to users for a third of a century. 
We ship for examination and approval and guarantee 
safe delivery. You are out nothing if not satisfied as 
to style, quality and price. 

We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 
t selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 

styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send for 
oe large free catalog. 


j ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MPG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 





«¢ Nestor”’ Cigarettes 


(Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo and Boston) 


20 A t G 50 | The best grade of Turkish to- 
r ems Cc. | bacco, and nothing but Turkish tobacco, 
Bris famous panting by goes into ‘‘Nestor’’ Cigarettes. In 


‘|, artists’ stippled paper and ex- : : 
*quisitely hand colored in 16 | their process of making, we even 


beautiful colors handsomel 
mounted on ivy-green photo. | ZO SO far as to extract and destroy 


. 10. Sin ae Collar and Hame Harness. Fates complete, 


git 60. As good as sells from $5.00 to $8.00 more 













Tes 


irritated, 

- is 1 unt, actual siz . 

nun Inches, and 19 other entrance. | the dust which accumulates during 
ing photot 

YORK ab tna the screening process. ‘‘Nestors’’ 


STUDIES OF THE ‘ 
HUMAN FORM are made in the cleanest 
DIVINE and largest cigarette C 
| in book form on finest enamel ; aa e 
paper, size 6 x 9, will be sent | factory in the United 


prepaid, together with choicest ‘ 
50 illustrations of Famous States, and are without packet of ten 





fer 


mele size. 
See Pictures, for only 50 cents in : 
uyin, ° 
panne coin, U. S. stamps or M. O. equals at the price. 
sired, cut These pictures are real gems. 
Any one of them is worth \ 
Reg. Price many times the price asked, | Soid by Clubs, Hotels, and Dealers the World over. 


| The supply is limited. Send 
4} at once. Today. 


GORDON GRAY CO. 
Dept. A13, 1212 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago 
i P.S.—Answer this ad. NOW before NESTOR GIANACLIS Co. 


“* Spring” you forget it, enclosing your soc. and 


ill lud k 
complimentary, TWO EXTRA B yson pictues infer et itled 287 Roxbury Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
anes t, “* VENUS OR TWIN STAR,” 2, ‘*‘ THE BATHING GIRL,” 


size of each, mounted, 9 x 14 ean 


If unobtainable locally, we will supply you direct on 
receipt of price. 





y, we will 
nt piece of 
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Wherever America’s 
social life centers, Murad 
Cigarettes find most ready 




















critics appreciate their full, 
rich flavor and exquisite 
mildness. 


MURAD 
CIGARETTES 


stand high in the connois- 
seur's estimation because of 
the originality of their blend 
—a perfect harmony of the 
rarest Turkish tobacco. The 
Murad is the best product of 
years of scientific development. 


10 for 15c 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer 
111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NE of the first things a man should ask himself about 

shaving soap is, what will be its effect on my face? Will 

it leave it in a soft and healthful condition or sore and irri- 
tated? The unique quality of 


Williams *scap® 


is that it always has a soothing, refreshing and antiseptic effect 
on the skin and keeps the face in the pink of condition. 


‘The only 
kind that 
won't 
smart or 


’ : Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold 

: everywhere, Send 4 cents in stamps for Williams’ 

dry on the Shaving Stick or a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap, trial 
size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Department A 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
Paris BERLIN SYDNEY 
skill and care are used in making Williams’ Jersey 
Soap that for 65 years have made Williams’ Shaving 
. Any soap that is as pure and soothing and anti- 
as Williams’ Shaving Soap must be a perfect toiletsoap. Try 


Jersey Cream Toilet Soap for a month and see how de- 
lightful the effect is in your own case. 
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A South Bend Watch Frozen in 
Solid Ice Keeps Perfect Time 


Your jeweler has a costly chronometer which he expects and kept for hours in a refrigerator’ at freezing point 
to keep absolutely perfect time. and must not vary even a second. 
He places this chronometer under glass, in a perfectly You might freeze it in a block of ice without affecting 
















































horizontal position and at an 
even temperature. He disturbs 
it just as little as possible be- 
cause he knows, probably from 
experience, that it would be 
easily affected by change of con- 
ditions, and such a chronom- 
eter, carefully guarded and 
cared for, WILL keep time to 
the minutest fraction of a sec- 
ond, but it must be so guarded 
to do it. 

Every adjusted South Bend 
Watch must, before it is sent 
out to your jeweler, keep perfect 
time second for second with one 
of these master. timepieces—- 
BUT — it must keepthis chronom- 
eter time under the conditions 
of everyday life; indeed, it must 
stand before leaving the fac- 
tory, without failure in the 
slightest degree, tests that are 
twice as wearing as any watch 
ever received in ordinary 
use. 














its time-keeping qualities in the 
slightest degree. 

Of course such care is expen- 
sive for us. It requires the 
most costly workmanship. 

It pays because we know 
that our watches will be 
accurate to the second at all 
times. 

Every South Bend Watch must 
also keep perfect time in every 
position and must not be affected 
by the jars and jolts of rail- 
way trains, horseback riding, 
automobiling, etc. We guaran- 
tee them to be perfect time- 
keepers. 

South Bend Watches are sold 
only by reliable jewelers. You 
can get them nowhere else. If 
your jeweler does not sell them 
send us his name and we wil] 
mail you an interesting book, 
‘‘How Good Watches are made,” 
and also a little device illustra- 
ting the manner in which our 
















It is baked in an oven heated to 100 degrees Fahrenheit | watches adjust themselves to every temperature. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., Dept. 17, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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dwn god balance monthly ON TOU OWN TERMS. "Dos thes Imporzers and 
an monthly esi- Importers an 
Siena comalinel oneakahansdicnss uetaaiar aka’ yourincome W anutacturers R 109 State St. Chica sO 


° SECURED OR 
Print Your Own Cards ATENT FEE RETURNED. 
i i Free opinion as to peeeeehaie, 


circulars, etc. Press$5. Small newspaper Press $18. 

Money maker, saver. Alleasy, printed rules. Write Guide Book, List of Inventions Wanted, and 100 Mechanica 

Reyto factory for catalogue of presses, type, paper, Movements’ free to any address. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress. Sample copy free. 


cards, etc. THR PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 330 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE IDEAL HOTEL of Philadelphia 
NEW, MODERN, LUXURIOUS 


Convenient to railroad stations, shopping centers and points of general interest. Sani- 
tary conditions thoroughout. Fireproof construction. All linen sterilized daily. 


Elegant appointments. 
Rooms without bath, $2.00 perday. Rooms with bath, $2.50 per day and upwards. 
Wire for accommodations at our expense. 


EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager. 
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The "Best" Tonic 
When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 
and build you up physically. 


25 Cents at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original 


Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. @ 
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5 ¥ PARTICIPATING 
O FIRST MORTGAGE COUPON BONDS 


Secured absolutely by first mortgages on improved City 
Real Estate; first lien on assets of the corporation, including 
large capital stock. ALSO PARTICIPATES IN PROF- 





ITS OF LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 
AMERICAN CONTRACTORS CORPORATION 

FROM LIFE, for lovers of 
beauty and chic. Illustrated cat- 
and three fine cabinets or 

stereos, all exquisitely Finished French work, $1.00, 

State wishes. Full satisfaction Guaranteed. 

R. GENNERT, 


Equitable Building BALTIMORE, MD. 

alogue with forty-eight samples 

greenback. Fine assortments, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00. 
89 C FAusourG St. MARTIN, PARIS, FRANCE. 
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CHEW... 


Beeman's 


THE Guanes. 
Pepsin + 
Gum » + 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are _Imitations. 3 
> 
For Sale at Every Drug Store 3 
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JUST RICHT AFTER DINNER 
Try Them! If you can’t buy Chiclets in your neigh- 


* borhood send us ten cents fora sample 
packet. Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 


FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY. Inc. 
Philadelphia. U. S. A., and Toronto, Canada 





I WILL MAKE YOU 


A Prosperous 
Business Man 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today ; no matter where you live or what your 
occupation, I will teach you the 
Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business thoroughly by 
mail ; no business, trade or profession in the 
world today offers better opportunities to 
ape men without capital; prac- 
tical co-operation has opened the doors 
everywhere to rofits never before 

dreamed of. I will appoint you Special 
Representative of the largest and 
strongest co-operative Realty Company 
in the world; furnish you large, weekly 
list of choice salable properties and in- 
vestments ; help you secure customers ; 
afford you the constant advice and 
co-operation of our powerful organi- 
zation with over 1,500 assistants. 
have had lifelong successful experience 
and have helped hundreds of inex- 
perienced men to immediate and per- 
manent success, and I will help you. 


This is an unusual opportu- 
nity for men without capital 
to become independent for life. 


Cut out this ad and send for my free 
booklet, proof of my statements and full 
particulars. Address nearest office. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
Nat’! Co-Operative Realty Co. 

1409 ATHENAEUM BLDG., CHICAGO 

1409 EVANS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS 


ROSPECTIVE buyers should send for our catalogue with 
accurate half-tone pictures and full descriptions of our latest 
designs, especially prepared for the fall and winter of 1906 

and 1907. Our new models contain the laminated Sounding 
Board Bridge, the Agraffe construction and all of our most recent 
patented improvements. It is no exaggeration to say that more 
highly artistic and dependable pianos have never been made. 

Buyers remote from the large centres will find our catalogue of 
especial value as it reveals the last word and latest thoughts in 
piano construction and design. In addition to a varied line of 
Uprights encased in different woods we make a specialty of Small 
Grands, the piano-type now so fashionable. Where we have no 
dealer, we quote special prices for cash or Easy Payments—make 
personal selection of piano ordered and ship subject to approval. 


Write us. [VERS & POND PIANO CO., 111 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 






























Cut out this advertisement, attach to your business stationery and mail | 
to us—or write on your regular letter-head. 
In return we will send free 50 RUSH COUPONS (printed on COUPON 
BOND paper). | 
Pin one of these RUSH COUPONS to any order. It will save you time 
and worry. 
Let us put a pad of these Coupons on your desk with our compliments. 


American Writing Paper Company 


27 Mill Street - - Holyoke, Massachusetts 





‘Direct Daily Express Service 


DETROIT 4%° BUFFALO 


AND Niagara Falls Sonemage  Cannte: Brats” and 


Leave Detroit 5:00 p. m. (central time) on week days, Sundays at 4:00 
p.m. Arrive Buffalo daily except Monday: 9:00 a. m. Mondays 7:30 a. m. 
Connecting with all fast trains for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washingtor. Leave Buffalo 5:30 p. m. (eastern time ) after arrival of all 
afternoon trains. Empire State Express leaving New York City 8:30 a. m. 
makes connections with D. & B. Steamers. Arrive Detroit 7:30 a. m. is 
Direct connection at Detroit with D. & C. Coast Line to Mackinac. OES CLOT 


Rail Tickets are Available on D. & B. Line Steamers 

All classes of tickets reading via Grand Trunk, Michigan Central and Wabash Railways between Detroit and Buffalo 
in either direction, will be accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. This arrangement enables the traveler 
between eastern and western states to forsake the hot, dusty cars and enjoy the delights of a cool night’s rest en route. 
Send 2 cents for ‘Illustrated booklet No. 33. Address, 

- A Senta, G. 5. Pe M. Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. = Mich 4 
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“THE Peck- Williamson Underfeed Furnace wiil save you the money wasted and lost in ‘ied 

the smoke and gases which escape up and out your chimney from that old Overfeed furnace. 
It will extract more heat from a ton of the cheapest grade coal than you have ever obtained from 
a ton of the highest grade, Satisfied users from all sections give voluntary testimony that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 






Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Goal Bills 


Several months ago we published a letter from Mr. Howard Shordon, Fort 
Wayne, Ind,, telling his experience. A gentleman from —— recently wrote 
Mr. Shordon, asking further information. Extracts from his reply, follow: 


“In reply would state that I am pleased with the Peck-Williamson Under- 
feed Furnace and considerit the most economical furnace on the market. Prices 
of coal in this city are as follows: Anthracite $8.00, Soft Lump $5.50, and West 
Virginia Slack $2.25 per ton. I used less than ten tons of the West Virginia 
Slack to heat my eight-room house last Winter—heating my kitchen with the 
furnace and using gasoline for cooking purposes, making my entire fuel bill for 
the Winter $22.50 for coal and $5.00 for gasoline. ; ; 

“Last year we used a base-burner stove and burned wood in the kitchen, 
and our fuel bill was $32.00 for coal and $15.00 for wood, making $47.00 for fuel 
and only heating three rooms.”* 


Note the saving. In many cities, slack coal is much cheaper than it is in 
Mr. Shordon’s home, and of course in such cases, the saving would be much 
greater. We've literally hundreds of such letters. 

Let us send you an illustrated Underfeed booklet, giving full description of furnace 


» and crowded with fac-simile testimonials of satisfied users. Heating plans and services 
er | of our Engineering Department are at your command—absolutely FREE. Write to-day 






























and please give name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 310 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 
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The best families in the land, families of 
culture and refinement, are the largest users of 
Jell-O. Not because of the fact that it is the 
cheapest table delicacy on the market, but be- 
cause it is exactly suited to their requirements, 
is easily prepared, delicate, delightful, dainty 
and tempting alike to the eye and appetite. So 
simple that a child can prepare it in one minute; 
so pure that it is indorsed by the Pure Food 
Commissioners; so good that it received highest 
award, Gold Medal, at the St. Louis and Port- 
land Expositions; so low in price that all can 
afford to use it. One 10-cent package serves six. 
Different and better than any dessert you have 
ever eaten. Six flavors. Sold by all grocers. 

Beautifully Mlustrated Recipe 

Book mailed Free on request. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


T° every man and woman there 
comes the occasional need for a 
beverage slightly stimulating and alto- 
gether harmless. That means 


He 


T is rich in all the essentials 
that go to make a health- 
giving, satisfying, nerve-mak- 
ing beverage—an ideal drink 
for everybody all the time. 
Any Dealer Anywhere 


C.H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y. 


L ADIES having Fancywork to sell, Embroideries, Battenburg and 

Drawnwork, also to do Orderwork. Send stamped 

envelope. LADIES EXOHANGE, Dept. A, 84 Monroe 8t., Chicago, Ill. 

% to do piecework at their homes. We furnish ali 

material and pay from $7 to @12 weekly. Experi- 

ence unnecessary. Send stamped envelope to AL 0o.. 
Dept. A, 34 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


———————————————— Se 
Eggs and Poultry shipped into 
500 Carloads California last year. Eggs can 
be sold for 25¢ per dozen year round near our lands. 


Poultry Farms $1 down and $1 a month per acre. 
Horse, cow, poultry, etc., furnished. 


An easy, sure competence in the land of sunshine 
E D BAKER 486 California St., Room 529 
° ° » San Francisco, California 
Fru:t Orchards, Grain Farms, Cattle Ranches, etc. 
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Clean 
Chocolates 


The illustrations show two ways 






The way Stacy’s 
of putting the chocolate coating on © “ Forkdipd”’ Chocolates are 
confectionery. The usual practice coated—The clean way. 












is to have the centers dipped by girls who hold them in their fingers while putting on 





the coating. This method is not clean. The most careful manufacturer can not prevent 









unclean hands or nails, abraded or perspiring skin. 


Stacy’s Forkdipd Chocolates 


are dipped with a fork so that the hands do not touch them in making. This method of 
making Stacy’s Forkdipd Chocolates insures purity. Only the purest most expensive 







materials are used. The flavors are made from natural fruit and are exquisite. All 





desirable flavors in each dollar box. If your confectioner does not have it send ( 
to-day for an elegant 3-layer 20-ounce box fresh'from our kitchens. $1.00 express paid. 
Half size box—50c., Express Paid. Large Sample Box, Postpaid, 10c, 





























156 Clinton Ave. N. O. T. STACY CO, Rochester, N. ¥. Not the Siew Way. 


WG 
‘ose This ELEGANT Watch $3.75 
gents Before you buy a watch cut this out and sepd to us with 
ones your name and address, and we will send you’ by ex 
ao! press for examination a handsome Watch and 
s% Chain C. O. D. 83.75. Double hunting case, 
Gesatteny engraved, stem wind and stem set, fitted 
with a richly jeweled movement and guaranteed a 
correct timekeeper, with long gold plated chain for 
' Ladies or vest chain for Gents. If you consider it 
equal to any $35 GOLD FILLED WATCH Warranted 
20 YEARS pay the express agent $3.75 and it is 
ours, Our 20 year guarantee sent with each watch. 
WWention if you want Gents’ or Ladies’ size. Address 
M. FARBER & €O., AS2, 23 Quincey Street, CHICAGO 








THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillianc 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 

mt free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. D, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Ill. 


rT 4 99 the latest scientific fire extin- 

Fire Chief guisher. Acts instantly without 
damage to surroundings. Handsome, light, reasonable in cost. 
Agents, $40 per week and expenses for high-class, energetic 
representatives. Every home, office, and factory a customer. 
Write to-day for handsome circulars, terms and territory. 


THE WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE CO. 
No. 854, The Spitzer Toledo, O., U.S. A. 


Clearing Sale 
Slightly Typewriters 


te We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 1500 - 
Pwriters which have been used just enough tc put them 
fn perfect adjustment. Better than new. 
- Shipped on approval, free examination. 1000 new 

Visible Sholes machines, built to sell for $95—our price while they last, $45. 


FREE catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 1054 Baldwin Building, Chicago, UL. 























CLOCAU’S 


ALCOHOL-GAS STOVE 


$1. Express Paid 
Can do everything and more than a 
gas stove does. Indispensable for 
nursery, sick-room, camiping, shav- 
ing; curling or flat iron; for tourists, 
an light housekeeping, ile 
7 — - » wherever gas is not avail- 
New Improved Style able or desirable. Vaporizes 

sbestos ned. alcohol into gas, increasing its 
efficiency S times. Weighs but 8 ounces. Consumes 
but a few cents worth of alcohol an hour. Will boil a 
quart of water in gminutes. Smokeless and odorless. Uses either 
wood or grain alcohol... Simple; cannot get out of order. - Safe; 
will sustain weight of 100 lbs. Extinguishes instantly (blows out 
like a candle). Non-eexplosive. Solid Spun Brass and 
NICKEL PLATED, Sent anywhere. Express paid, 
$1. Beware of dangerous imitations. Genuine is stamped with 


OUR NAME, Agents and Dealers Wanted. 
Clogau & Co., 307 Dickey Bidg., Chicago 




















































CHOCOLATES 


by 
‘and CONFECTIONS) 
There’s a reputation i 


back of the name. 
For sale where the best is sold. 

‘WA Instantaneous Chocolate 

Whitman made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Established 1842, 


‘ea 





Always 
in Good Taste. 
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YOU DO NOT KNOW ALL 


“THE JOYS OF JUNE” 


if you do not know “ Shredded 
Wheat and Strawberries” 





For strawberries or other fruit make a basket of the biscuit by crushing in 
top with bowl of teaspoon. 

The red ripeness and savory sweetness of the succulent strawberry—what 
could be more tempting to the jaded palate after weary months of winter waiting 
for fresh fruit? 

Ever eat shredded wheat with strawberries and cream? If you haven’t there’s 
a rare treat in palate-pleasure for you. The porous shreds take up and neutralize 
the fruit acid, holding the delicious aroma of the berry, presenting a wholesome 
combination that will not disturb the weakest stomach. More digestible and more 
nourishing than the soggy white flour dough used in making ordinary short-cake. 

In white flour you get the starch in the wheat and little else. You can’t 
make Muscle or Brain out of starch. In Shredded Whole Wheat you get all 
the rich flesh-forming, muscle-making elements stored in the outer coats of the 
wheat berry. made digestible by the shredding process. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit are served on nearly every ship that sails salt or fresh 
water seas—convincing proof of their wholesomeness and digestibility. They are retained and 
assimilated when the stomach rejects all other foods. The “Vital Question” Cook Book 
is sent free, —— _ 


THE NATURAL FOOD 


COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





























“It’s All in the Shreds” 
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Are You 
Sure Your 
Vinegar is Pure? 


In no other article that goes on the table 
is there so much dangerous adulteration as 
in ovdinary vinegar. 

And yet the amount of vinegar used in 
any one home is so small that every family 
can afford the finest vinegar made. 


HEINZ 


6 el! (hana: 
Pure Malt Vinegar [7 
—the only vinegar of this kind made in the § \\ 
United States—is without question the 
purest, most delicious, most healthful vine- 
gar that can be produced. Indeed, it is re- 
cognized as the standard by the Government 
pure-food authorities. 

Brewed from selected barley malt by a 
most exact process, it combines with all the 
healthful properties of the grain a flavor 
of rare pungency that makes it invaluable 
for salads and table uses. 

Your grocer sells Heinz Pure Malt Vine- 
gar in sealed bottles. Include a bottle in 
your next order; if it isn’t the finest that 
ever came to your table the grocer will re- 
fund your money. 


Others of the 57 Varieties that are sure to captivate 
you are Baked Beans (thrée kinds), Preserved 
Fruits, Sweet Pickles, India Relish, Mandalay Sauce, 
Pure Imported Olive Oil, etc. Let us send you our 
interesting booklet entitled ‘‘The Spice of Life;’”’ 
also our booklet on vinegars. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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Your Hot Water Can’t Run Out If You 
Have a MONARCH Water Heater 


It heats the COLD water as fast as it flows, for a minute or a year, 
independent of stoves or waterbacks. 

All it needs is running water and artificial, natural or gasoline gas supply. All it costs 
with artificial gas is one-tenth of a cent a gallon—a pint proportionately less. With natura! 
gas it costs less yet, and with gasoline gas least of all. It heats tepid water cheaper tnan 
cold water—but heats all water instantly. 

A MONARCH Water Heater can be quickly attached to your water pipes, to operate 
one faucet or one hundred. No tearing up necessary. Goes in basement out of way. Where 
hot water is required for one room—the kitchen, the bath-room or the laundry—the MONARCH 


Junior should be installed 
With ordinary waterbacks you pay for fire constantly, whether you have hot water or not 


The MONARCH Water Heater costs you nothing when the water is not running 


| The MONARCH Junioris placed| The MONARCH Lion Storage! The MON ARCH Automatic 

over davatory tub—or sink —or| Tank Water Heater is an inde-| Instantaneous Water Heat- 
wherever you want hot water.| pendent heater, made to attach|er is placed out of the way 
Is constructed with heavy cop-|to the kitchen boiler—to heat the!in the basement It sup- 
| per coil which cannot burn out | tank when there is no fire in the! plies hot water instantly 
lorcorrode. There’s no waiting | range Made with self-cleaning\to every faucet in the 
or waste. The fireis out when|coil of heavy copper pipe—no| house It gives 100 gal- 
| you stop using. Inexpensive |rusty water—no leaky joints—|lons of hot water for ten 
and convenient. Shown in upper | jacket of cast iron, and cannot! cents Shown n lower 
left and lower left of this adver-| rust out Enough hot water for| right corner of this adver- 
|tisement, Literature on request.|a bath in fifteen minutes. | tisement 


Write us to-day for descriptive booklets—and where and how you can buy, and install 
the MONARCH best adapted to your needs 

Be sure that the Lion’s Head is cast in relief on the Heater you buy. 

No other heater is as economical or efficient 


“MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 
1296 River Avenue, North Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 


Where Cleanliness is Valued | 


theold, complicated “‘germy”’ > - , 
wooden beds have given way | j a \e - 
to the simpler, cleaner and far pon i 
more beautiful “Sanitaire” - z= y wooD MINNOW 
Beds, the beds in which every , 
point is open to fresh air and Bs : Fisherman’s best Indestructible bait 
sunlight and in which dus¢ for all game fish—casting or trolling. 
can’t collect or vermin breed. - Used by all fishermen who “get the 
If you would sleep in cleantii- fish.” The “ Minnow” is about four 
‘ fnches long, beautifully enameled, green mot- 
out one of these hygienic i tled back, white belly, with red stripe to 
s a : exactly resemble a live minnow; has sure-lure 
Ad physicians urge nen f RB glass eyes, five best treble hooks and two 
, nickel-plated spinners. No fish can resist it. 


: a he ; . The regular price is 75 cts., butas a special 
Their finishes are beautiful, hard and O<é] mit are! “advertising offer we will fill orders, ——e 
; “ San- pon Bans SPSS) 38 To S88, this advertisement, at 29 cts. each, 4 cts. extra for postage an 


smooth. ‘Snowy White” and 
packing. We are the largest manufacturers of artificial bait 


itaire Gold" and scores of others. 
Their exclusive designs are artistic, full of grace and originality. in the world. Send for our large cut-price catalogue—!t’s free. 


= cs e& To those who write we will senda sample of ‘* pocvesentiin : Dealers write for discounts. 
or “* Sanitaire Gold "’finished tubing, one of the handsome 
finishes put on Sanitaire Beds & our book, ** HOW TO SLEEP WELL,” Address VIM C9., Dept. F14, 68 Lake St., CHICAGO 
MARION IRON & BRASS BED CO., 975 Sanitaire Avenue, Marion, Ind. U. S. A. | 


mess you can't get along with- 
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Health, cleanliness and luxurious comfort environ 
every home equipped with the beautiful “Standard” porce- 


lain enameled ware. 


Its artistic, simple beauty holds a decorative charm that adds the final touch of 
elegance to the modern home. Its white purity makes its every use a joy. “Standard” 
Ware is sanitarily perfect, yet underneath its smooth china-like surface is the inde- 
structibility of iron. Its cost is moderate; its installation the most economical —its 
comfort-value inestimable. No home can be sanitary, convenient or even modernly 
pleasant and healthful without “Stewdard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. 


The famous slant seat “NaATURo’’ closet is now supplied in “Standard” Ware. 


Our book ‘MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our 
plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates many “Btovdesd” ‘Green ard Gold” guarantee label, and has 
beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each our trade-mark cast on the outside. Unless the 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are allinferior and will 
on the subject and contains 100 pages, cost you more inthe end. The word Standard is stamped on 
THE ABOVE FIXTURES NO. “Stasdasd” P-29, cost approximately all of our nickeled brass fittings ; specify them and see that 
$187.00—not counting freight, labor or piping. you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, ete. 


Standard Sanitary Mfo.Co. Dept. F, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: ‘Statéard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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Hasnt scratched yet. 


 AMETAL P POLISH 
AGLASS CLEANER 


Mees Soar Sem Mode 


14 y'r's Be. nrkt. 
Me 


I-ron-de-quoit 
Port Wine 


Best in the @World. 


I-ron-de-quoit Port Wine is made from the Oporto Grape. 
The Oporto Grape was propagated in 1832, and since grown 
exclusively by us for this purpose. Extreme care is exercised 
when the fruit ripens, and at the proper time it is gathered and 
immediately crushed, pressed, and the juice transferred into large 
fermenting vats. This is the beginning of I-ron-de-quoit Port 
Wine. Then for seven years it has expert care, at the end of 
which time it is a finished product and ready for sale. There- 
fore, the grape from which it is made, the method used in fer- 
mentation, and the careful attention through seven years, make 
this product the peer of all Port Wines. 

Physicians prescribe and recommend it freely because of its 
positive tonic properties. It enriches the blood and builds up 
the system generally in a surprisingly short time. 

Be sure to have at least one bottle in the family medicine 
chest. For sale by druggists. We prefer to have you buy of 
your druggist, but if he does not have it, we will quote you 
direct on request. 


Our handsome illustrated booklet ‘‘ Products of the Vine” sent free on request. 


IRONDEQUOIT WINE COMPANY, 


The Oldest Winery in America. 


205 Main Street, East, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Prudential 


IS THE BEST MEDIUM. 


Think this over and send for booklet showing cost of policy at your age. Ifyou 
wish, you could secure a policy payable in full to your wife, or yourself, on a 
certain date. It will furnish Life In- 
surance from date of issue, to date 
of settlement. If you should not 
live, policy will be paid to your wife 


at once. bial 3 


a aU 


A Most Interesting Proposi- HAS THE 
tion to Married People yea es 
a GIBRALTAR 


Write for Information To-Day While You Think of Ite 


, e 
The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA. tis 5 ite 
[Incorporated as'a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey- = = o mane ee SA —— a 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: =e ea 
President. Dept. 47 NEWARK, N. Je 
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Make your boy’s food tasty—Mother—for it has to do some big things. 
Tt has to make flesh, blood, bone and muscle and supply boundless 
y. Remember, the boy of today is the man of tomorrow. 

Don’t injure him physically and mentally with indigest- 

ible meats, pastries, rich puddings, etc., that act as a drain 

on his nervous energy. 


la 
iG But feed him plenty of 


all there is in wheat—and he’ll be your heart’s joy—strong, healthy, bright, smart and quick at his studies. 
You won’t have to coax him to eat it either, Mother, for its delicious rich flavor when eaten with cream and sugar is just 


what he craves most for. 


Egg-O-See keeps the blood cool and is the ideal summer food. 


Give him some tomorrow—"‘there won’t be no leavin’s.” 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE—the whole wheat cereal. If your grocer has not received his supply, mait 
us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send you a package of 
EGG-O-SEE and a copy of the book, “-back to nature.” 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Our 32-nage bock, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of right living, including menus for 7 
days and recines for preparing the necessary dishes, based on a whole wheat diet, with suggestions 
for bathing, cating and exercise, illustrated from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. By 
following its »recepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. 

Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illusirated book will be mailed FREE 
to anyone who writes, as long as this edition lasts. Address 


EGG-OSEE CEREAL COMPANY : > 
516-566 Front Street Quincy, Illinois Tester wo 


Y, ILLINOES USA 
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Cream of Wheat 


meets hunger’s call, morning, noon and night. 


Copyright, 1906, by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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TICK 
EXCELS 


You Get More Soap. 
You Need Less Soap. 


Colgate’s Shaving Stick weighs 15 to 20% more than 
the average, and costs you no more. It requires less soap in 
use, because its lathering properties are richer than others. 

No matter how long you may have shaved yourself we can 
teach you something, for the full advantages of our method are 
possible only with Colgate’s. If you are a beginner, the 4 cts. 
you invest with us will pay big dividends all your life in shaving 


knowledge and comfort 

Send 4 cts. in stamps for Trial Stick, 
in new nickeled box, handsome as silver and easier to keep clean. 
Established 1806. COLGATE & CO., Dep’t C., 55 John St., N. Y. 
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